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JAMES POTT & CO. Publish: 
A Southern Planter, 


By Susan Dapney SmepeEs. 4th edition, 
12mo, cloth: 341 pages. Price, $1.50. 
The fourth phowsand now ready, contains a 
fac-simile of Hon. W. E. Gladstone’s letter of 
enthusiastic praise to the author, dated Octo- 
ber 12th, 1889. 
“The most interesting book that has ever been 
written about the South.’’—Joel Chandler Harris. 


**My interest in the work ia not only lively, but 
profound , The exhibition cf one of the very 
noblest of human characters.’’— Gladstone, Hawarden 
Castile, Uctober 12th, 1889. 


Christianity in Relation to Science 
and Morals. 


A Course of Lectures, delivered in Ripon 
Cathedral, on the Nicene Creed. By 
MAucotm MacCouu,M.A. 








2d edition. $2. 

**The volume is so full of interesting and impress- 
ive passages that we have fouad the greatest difli- 
culty in selecting those which are most likely to 
attract our reader’s attenticn.’’— Spectator. 


* Sermons of Impassioned Eloquence.” 


‘Padre Agostino da Montefeltro.”’ 


SERMONS PREACHED IN FLORENCE. 
Subjects: God, The Soul, The Spirituality of 
the Soul, The P urpose of Life, The Claim 
of God upon our Lives, Family Life, 
Pain, Hope, ‘(he Observance of Sunday 
Liberty, The {Working Classes. Third 
Thousand, 174 pages, 


SERMOAS PREACHED IN ROME. 


Subjects : The Necessity of Religion, The Ob- 
jections Ur sped Against Religion, The 
Sources of Unbelief, The Christ of His- 

yf The Divinity of Christ, The Love 
of Christ, The Teachings of Christ, The 
Passion —for Good Friday, The Super- 
natural, Our Native Land. 166 pages. 
“The Sermons of Padre Agostino da Montefeltro, 
called by his countrymen ‘the modern Savonarola, 
can hardly fail to have a deep interest for any one 
who cares to stu: y the thoughts and influences of our 
time. ’’— Specigtor. 
Paper boards, 50c. each, or complete in one 
volume, cloth, red edge, $1. : 


Records of the Past. 


BEING ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF 
THE ASSYRIAN AND EGYPTIAN 
MONUMENTS. Under the Editorship 
of Professor SAycE, Assisted in the work 
by M. Le Pace ReEnovr, Professor MAs- 
PERO, Mr, Bupexr, Mr. Prycaxs, Pro- 
fessor OpPERT, and other distinguished 
Egyptian and Assyrian scholars, 

The new series of Volumes differs from its 
predecessor i in several respects, more especial- 
y inthe larger amount of historical, religious, 

and geographical information contained in the 

introductions and notes, as well as in refer- 
ences to points of contact between the mon- 
umental records and the Old Testament. 








Translations of Egyptian and Assyrian Texts | 


will be given in the same volume, Volumes 
I. and Il. ready. mpg 8yo, 174 pp., cloth 
extra, $1.75 per vol. 


The Greatest Thing in the World, 


An Address on I, Corinthians, 13th chapter. 
af Henry Drummonp. Leatherette, 
gilt top, 35 cents. 


“Thoughtful and powerful, with a wealth of illus- 
tration:’’— Churchman, 
“It isin Drummond s best vein.”’— Christian Union. 


Bagster’s 








Comprehensive Teachers’ Bible. | 





With New Helps, New Concordance, Indexed 
Atlas, and the Complete Bagster bible. 
‘The only Teachers’ ible published since | 
the Revised Version. | 

“As was said in these columns nearly four years 


ago when reviewLog Dr. Geikie’s *Hours with the | 


Bible:’ ‘It is in the interest of Bible study, and | 
not of the publishers,’ that we commend the * New | 
Bagater.’ *—Editorial in the Christian Advocate Nov, | 
29, 1888, by the Rev. S. McGerald, D.D., Buffalo, N. Y. | 
Numerous Editions. Various Bindings. | 
This Edition of the Bible is the one used | 
by the Rev. D. L. Moody. 


The above are supplied by leading book- | 
sellers or of the publishers and sole agents, 


JAMES POTT & CO. & 


14 and 16 Astor Place, New York. 
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UL S.MAIL CHUTES 


In 300 Office Buildings, in connection with the FREE 
P. O. Collection Service, 


mail letters in every story. 


MGA WAY | 


enable tenants to! 


Moquette 
Carpets, 


Our special line of MO- 
QUETTE CARPETS is 


not surpassed, even by 
SQ QQQQQQoiwq@Qo_o@owq_ww  v°evonr»r70QwrwrwwW° 5 ->*rvn_rnddtIWO)\)_l®—WQ}§#@Vw»w EE THe expensive Axminsters, 









A Post-Office in every Story—“ Mail your own 
letters.” Secure the best postal facilities. 


Readily placed in a completed building. 
» Patented. Authorized. 


CUTLER M’F’G Co... Sole Makers, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Sold outright. 





Available in all free delivery cities. 





Also in Hotels and Apartment Hcuses. 








lin high art furnishing ef- 


NORTHROP’S STAMPED AND PANELED} fects. They are made in 


M ET er C E [ L] N ( S |soft sympathetic colors, 
4 Puss ‘and new designs; they 

have a rich velvet sur- 

Re ieteiot face, insuring durability, 

and possess the great 
i'merit of being moderate 


'in price. 


W.dd Sloane 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts. 
33 and 35 East 18th St. 











Tue Best, Most 


CHURCHES, 


DURABLE 


Hats, STorEs, 


AND DEcORATIVE CEILING FOR| 





BARNUM & BAILEY’S 


Greatest Show on Earth. 
IMRE KIRALFY’S “ NERO, 


Or, The Destruction of Rome.’ 


Hippodrome, Triple Circus, Double Menagerie, 
Mystifying Illusions, Museums, Horse Fair. 
whole menagerie of trained animals, 20 Clowns, 
400 Horses, 1,200 Performers, 2 Herds of Elephants, 2 
Droves of Camels, 50 Poni« 8. 


AND RESIDENCES. ' | 





Easily applied to new buildings, or can be put up in old buildings without remov- 
ing the plaster. Superior to all other forms of metal ceilings. 


Send diagram and sizes of rooms for an estimate. 
ences free. 


Illustrated catalogue and refer- 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, Manufacturer, 
18 Rose STREET, NEw York. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ELIZABETH, 
Exizaseta, N. J., February 2 


Under, Cans as on the Old Polo Grounds, 
Street and 5th Avenue, 


Just as it was seen by the 
-rince of W ale 8 and Royal Family. 


** An Elegant and Instr uc tive Entertainment,’’ De- 
icting Rome in the time of Nero, Ancient Religious 
Rites, Early Christian Martyrs, Old Koman Scenes, 
Combats, Contests, and Triumphs. Represe ntations 
of priests, slaves, soldiers, guards, vestal virgins, 
singers, dancers, horses, a als, lic tors, ancient ban- 
ners, armor, weapons, ec. cone luding with the 
Dawn of © Shricth anity. 


7th, 1889. 
Mr. H. ..  Momragon. New Yor k: 
jir—We regard the metal ceiling recently put up in our banking rooms as the most handsome 
and Sate we could have obtained. It is entirely satisfactory. Jacos Davis, President. 
W. P. THompson, Cashier. 











Coons Select Tours to 


Admission to all, 50 cts. Chiidren under 9 years, 25 cts. 
AND’ 


Round the World. tU ROPE 


An illustrated pamphlet, describing fully the ar- 
} — ements for the ensuing season, is now ready, and 
can be obtained on application 


Mm | THOS. COOK & SON, 261 & 1,225 Broadway, N. Y. 
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“4 STORY OF REAL LIFE.” 
Pactolus Prime. 


A Novel. By Atzion W. Tovurceeg. E 
Author of ‘A Fool’s Errand,” ** Figs and This- 
tles,”” ** Bricks Without Straw.” etc., etc. 1 vol., 
12mo,. new and unig ‘e binding, $1.00. ‘ 

This is perhaps in all respects the most unique, fas- 
cinating, irresistible, and yet scathing and profound, 
of all Judge Tourgée’s works. It cuts across Ameri- 
can civilization in a new place, with a new knife, and 
will make some people smart who never thought of 
bemg called to answer such accusation. Hardly any- 
thing this author has written is destined to have so 
wide an audience. 


“Infinite Riches in a Little Room.” 
Cassell’s Pocket Guide to 
Europe. 














EDITION FOR 1890. 

Planned by E. C. Stepmax, of New York ; compiled 
by Epwarp Kine, of Paris; revieed by M. F. 
Sweetser, of Boston. 1 vol., leather binding, price, 
$1.50. 

It is accurate, its maps are clear and legible, and its 
information full and exact.— Boston Transcript. 
handy form, large type. frequent maps (not 
folding), and fiexivle binding are among its meritori- 
ous points.—Nation, N. ¥. : ; 
The best of the kind published.— Bulletin, Phila. 


Tin Types. 


TAKEN IN THE STREETS OF NEW YORK. 

A Series of Stories and Sketches portraying many 
singular phases of Metropolitan Life. By Lemur. 
Evy Quiee. With fifty-three illustrations by Harry 
Beard. | vol., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, etc., $1.50. 
“They are of the soil, racy, and they possess all 

that fascination that goes with stories of life ina 


great city.” 


The Pope and the New Era 








Being Letters from the Vatican in 1889. By WiLLiam 
7. Brean. author of ** The Truth About Russia,”’ 
late editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, and editor and 
ase of The Review of Reviews. 1 vol., 12mo, 


r. Stead says in his introduction : ** There is much 
in these letters, I fear, which will give pain and 
offense to those within and those without the Catho- 
lic Church. That, however, was inevitable from the 
standpoint which I occupy.” 


New Edition in Paper, 50 Cents. 
The People I’ve Smiled 


With. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MERRY LITTLE LIFE. 

By MarsHaut P. Witper. With portrait. Paper 

covers, 50 cents; fine edition, with portraits, cloth, 
ilt top, etc., $1.50 





his book has been one of the great successes of 
the past year. At the reduced price of 50 cents it is 
bound to have an enormous audience, to whom the 
author’s name is synonymous with amiability and 


fun. iy 44S 
David Todd. 


Tae Romance or His Lire anp Lovina. 
By Daviw Maciure. lvol.,l2mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 
**A simple story well told. The plot is strong and 
the characters are well drawn.”’ 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 
104 & 106 Fourth Ave., New York. 


1 NEW MUSO BOOKS 7 


GLASSHC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION. waperio: 


Duets for Piano, by Godard, Bohm, Hofmann, Brahms- 








» and other first-class composers. 


YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPULAR COLLECTION. 


sl) 51 of the very best and very easiest pieces for 
beginners, filling 143 pages. Heartily commended to 
Piano Teachers as the first book of pieces (or recrea- 
tions) to use. 


WHITHEY’S ORGAN ALBUM. ($22, % e904 


ual and Pedal, by 20 good composers. 


OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION. > Past 


operas are represented, and their melodies form the 

emes for as many pieces, by the best mudern com- 
posers, furnishing the very st entertainment for 
the lovers of favorite operatic airs. 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, For Soprano. Bezz08 
($1.) 35 of the most lovely sacred songs, suitable for 
soles in church or for enjoyment at home. 


1. 


PIANO CLASSICS, Fite.tr ahaa 
and of the best quality. ~ 


POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION 42 


as bright and merry as a book can be, and is quite 
full of the best new ce Music. 


Any book mailed prompily for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Ce., - 867 Broadway, N. 


LEGGAT BROS’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


BOOKS, RARE, 
MI LLI CURIOUS & CURRENT, 
ON HAND. 
INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 
81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
Three Doors West of City Hall Park, New Yorx Crry. 








Every Good 


housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never- Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland,Ohio, 
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BOOKS BY THE 


Rev. Alfred J .Church 


The Hammer. A Tale of Pales- 
tine in the Time of Judas Maccabeeus. 
By the Rey. ALFRED J.CHuRcH. 12mo, 
illustrated. Uniform with ‘‘ The Count 
of the Saxon Shore,’? ‘“‘ Three Greek 
Children,’’ and ‘‘ To the Lions.” . $1 25 


“The story is presented with great skill, so as to 
illustrate the essential features of a narrative of the 
Maccabean exploits, and ey the contrast be- 
tween the pliant Greek opportunism and superfine 
intellectual scorn for the narrowness and gloom of 
Jewish faith, and that Jewish faith itself, which gives 


its whole character to the Maccabean patriotism.’’— 
on Spectator. 


To the Lions. A Story of the Per- 
secutions of the Christians under the 
Early Roman Empire. By Rev. AL- 
FRED J. CHuRCH. 12mo, cloth extra, 
illustrated. Uniform with ‘* The Count 
of the Saxon Shore,” ‘‘Three Greek 
Children.” ; : : $1 25 


‘* How much we of to-day are indebted for the lux- 
uries of our present civilization to the fortitude and 
faith of those sturdy martyrs, will be better appreci- 


after reading this book.’’— Portland Transcript. 


“* Wide reading, thoughtful study, and marked skil) 

have been brought to bear upon the book, which is 

one that may be read with like entertainment and 
edification.”’—Bosion Gazette. 

Three Greek Children. By Rev. 
AuFrREeD J. CuurcH. A Tale of the 
Peloponnesian War. Twelve full-page 
illustrations, printed in colors, pp. 205. 
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“Let the children who are beginning the study of 

Grecian history be given this delightful little book.’’ 

N.Y. Evangelist, 

The Count of the Saxon Shore; 
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Rey. ALFRED J. Courcn. A Tale of 
the Departure of the Romans from 
Britain. With the collaboration of Rut 
PuTNAM. 12mo, with 16 illustrations, 
pp. vi. +311. . . . ‘ $1 25 


“It is a pleasing blending of history and romance, 
and the fiction has not impaired the essential truth of 
the book.’’- Christian Register, Boston. 
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The April 
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issued April rst, contains a rich 
variety of articles; 160 pages 


illustrated by more than 75 en- 5 
gravings,— price, 35 cents. 
for the World's Fair,"’ by the Direc- 
; : 
é 










The contents include ‘‘ Suggestions 
tor of the Paris Exhibition; ‘‘ The 
Slave-Trade in the Congo Basin,"’ by 
one of Stanley's pioneer officers; 
‘How I came to play Rip Van Win- 
kle,"’ by Joseph Jefferson; Kennan’s 
comments on ‘The Latest Siberian 
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Artist's Letters from Japan," by John 
La Farge; papers on ‘‘ The Serpent é 


Mound of Ohio"; “The Fur Seal @ 


Islands,"’etc. In addition there are the 
usual Departments, practical essays, 2 
serial, three short stories, and poems 
by James Whitcomb Riley and others, 
THE CENTURY CO., N. Y. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


B* all odds the most interesting and important 
election held last week was that at Milwaukee, 
Wis. The question at issue was whether the Ben- 
nett compulsory education law, passed by the last 
Legislature, should be repealed. This law contained 
a clause which read as follows: 


“No school shall be regarded as a school under this act 
unless there shall be taught therein reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and United States history in the English lahguage.”’ 


This requirement, that children should be taught 
for at least twelve weeks in every year in the Eng- 
lish language, aroused the religious fanaticism of the 
Catholics throughout the State, and the race and 
language fanaticism of most of the Germans. Wis- 
consin is one of the few States in the Union in 
which the foreign-born voters greatly outnumber 
the American born. In 1880 there were 189,000 
of the former, and but 149,000 of the latter. In 
the city of Milwaukee the foreign element is par- 
ticularly strong, and in that city two-thirds of it is 
German. Accordingly, when the Democrats de- 
clared in favor of a repeal of the law, they enlisted 
on their side not only the Catholic elergy, but many 
of the officials of the Lutheran Church as well. 
One of the Lutheran Church papers declared that 
“the Lutherans would be willing to ally themselves 
with the devil’s own grandmother to secure their 
end.” The cause of repeal was further aided by 
the fact that election day was the day of the fu- 
neral of the Roman Catholic Archbishop, and was a 
holiday among the Catholics. Several thousand of 
these were in procession, and all of them to a man 
voted as the clergy directed them. The conse- 
quence was that every German Republican ward in 
the city went Democratic, and the Democratic 
candidate for Mayor was elected by nearly seven 
thousand plurality. The announcement of this 
result through the Associated Press has led many 
to predict the election of a Democratic Legislature 
and the repeal of the Bennett law. This issue, 
however, though possible, is not probable. It is 
a very different thing for Republicans to vote 
the Democratic ticket in a city election and in a 
State election. Governor Hoard says that he has 
no fears as to the result. “The right of the 
State,” he says, “to see to it that every child shall 
receive the rudiments of an education, and the right 
of every child to receive such an education, are 
fundamental American principles,” and he believes 
a majority of the people of Wisconsin will support 
the law which incorporated them. 


* * 
* 


Next to this Milwaukee election that in Rhode 
Island was the most important. It was, indeed, 
the only one of the week in which State officers 
were chosen. But the public interest in the result did 
not attach to the question of candidates or even that 
of party principles, but to whether or not the Aus- 
tralian ballot system would prove as great a success 
in Rhode Island as it had proven in Massachusetts. 
There was this important difference between the 
supposed readiness of the two Commonwealths for 
the measure. In Massachusetts illiterates were 
already disfranchised. The question was, Would 
the Australian system disfranchise them in Rhode 
Island? Upon this point the result is clear; the 
illiterate voters occasioned scarcely the least delay 
or difficulty at any point. The Republicans pro- 


vided for them in a way which made it even unnec- 
essary to confess their illiteracy to the election offi- 
cers. Sample ballots of a different color from the 
official ballots were printed with a cross opposite the 
name of each Republican candidate. All the illiter- 
ate voter had to do was to copy the ballot thus made 
out upon the official ballot. Inability to do this im- 
plied not illiteracy but idiocy, and that is certainly 
just ground for disfranchisement. Yet even this 
expedient seems to have been unnecessary. The 
Providence “ Journal” summarizes the results of 
the new system as follows: “The reports from all 
parts of the State indicate the absolute and com- 
plete success of the ballot reform law in facilitating 
convenient, unhampered, and even rapid voting. 
The annoyance of the usual gangs of vote solicitors, 
distributers, and political workers of every kind 
was done away with.” The chief difficulty expe- 
rienced in connection with the experiment was that 
the returns came in but slowly. This was due to 
the unwieldy size of some of the election districts, 
and is easily remedied. The new system had no 
appreciable effect upon the relative strength of the 
two great parties. The Law Enforcement or Anti- 
saloon-Republican party, which polled over three 
thousand votes a year ago, practically disappeared, 
and the Republicans gained what it thus lost them. 
The Democratic candidate for Governor obtained a 
small plurality, but not enough to elect him. The 
choice of Governor therefore devolves upon the 
Republican Legislature. 


* * 
* 


The Senate passed the Dependent Pension bill 
last week by a large majority, and the probability 
now is that the pension expenditures for the next 
year will amount to about $130,000,000. Eighteen 
years ago, when the expenditure for pensions was 
$35,000,000, General Garfield said: “We may 
reasonably expect that the expenditures for pensions 
will steadily decrease, unless our legislation should 
become unwarrantably extravagant.” General Gar- 
field spoke as a soldier, and spoke because he hon- 
ored the soldier. There is no question before the 
country which demands more courage and frank- 
ness than the pension business, because there is 
none which can be used so readily and so effectively 
by unscrupulous politicians whose real interest is 
not the honoring of the veteran, but securing his 
vote. We are glad to report an unexpected display 
of courage in the Senate in the defeat of the amend- 
ment, introduced by Mr. Plumb, removing the limi- 
tation relating to the arrears of pensions; an 
amendment which, if adopted, would have involved 
an additional expenditure of not less than $500,- 
000,000. Senator Frye declared himself strenu- 
ously opposed to this measure, and rightly inter- 
preted the significance of such a measure when he 
said that the amendment was “a terrible menace 
to the soldiers of the country.” General Hawley 
opposed it with equal frankness, insisting that the 
veterans do not want extravagant legislation, and 
that the country is already spending an unprece- 
dented amount. He recalled the fact that on the 
occasion of General Grant’s last visit to the capital, 
the greatest of our veterans declared that he would 
never vote one dollar of pension to an able-bodied 
man. The obligation of the country to the men 
who carried through the great struggle of twenty- 
five years ago can never be overestimated, nor can 
it ever be discharged. To attempt to discharge it 
by money is to degrade the service and to insult the 
men who rendered it. We believe that the senti- 
ment of the veterans of the country was expressed 
by Grant and Sheridan rather than by the poli- 
ticians who are continually trying to bribe them by 
extravagant pension legislation. 


The Ways and Means Committee is still listening 
to protests against different schedules in the new 
Tariff bill. There is apparently no telling when 
its report to Congress will be made. Last week 
the most interesting hearings were upon the new 
duty on hides and the duties on gloves. The former 
were especially important. Since the former duty 
on hides was repealed in 1872 the exports of tanned 
leather from this country have risen from less than 
$3,000,000 to more than $8,000,000. This im- 
portant trade centers in Boston and Massachusetts. 
Men of all parties have been protesting against the 
re-imposition of the duty. Some of them have gone 
so far as to predict that it would make the State 
Democratic. At the close of the week it was 
rumored that the explanation of the proposed re- 
imposition of the tax was to be found in the desire 
to make a reciprocity ireaty with the Argentine 
Republic. The offer to exempt the exporters of 
that country from the new duty on hides was to 
make the basis of concessions toward our exporters. 
If the Administration should conclude such a treaty 
with this country, the Boston manufacturers would 
of course be satisfied, as hides would again be as 
cheap as now. That which gave interest to the 
hearings on the question of the glove duties was the 
moral point involved. Leading importers declared 
that a high ad valorem on gloves put such a 
premium upon dishonesty that honest importers 
were at the mercy of dishonest rivals. Mr. Gibb, 
of the firm of Mills & Gibb, of this city, told the 
Committee that, although his firm handled $500,000 
worth of gloves, it imported only about $50,000 
worth. The rest it bought from agents, because 
these in some way could furnish them cheaper than 
the firm itself could import them. Some time since 
Mr. Gibb said, in an interview published in the 
Brooklyn “Citizen,” that if an importer told a 
foreign manufacturer to invoice the goods at their 
real valuation his action generally called forth 
“ expressions of surprise, if not consternation.” 

* ,. ? 

If any persons have imagined that the “New 
Tammany” by which our luckless city is now 
governed differs materially from the Tammany of 
Tweed’s day, their optimism will receive a cruel 
blow on reading the series of short biographies of 
Tammany leaders printed by the “ Evening Post ” 
last Thursday. Indeed, one might easily imagine 
that here was the New York Newgate’s Calendar, or 
choice extracts from the records of the criminal 
courts—so frequent are the accounts of murders, 
attempted killings, public brawls, indictments, liquor 
selling, gambling, bribery, unfair contracts, and bar- 
room political methods generally. Of the twenty- 
eight men whose careers are sketched, twenty-four 
are the Tammany leaders of the Assembly Districts, 
the others are the so-called Tammany “ Big Four” 
—Mayor Grant, Richard Croker, Bourke Cockran, 
and Thomas F. Gilroy. The summary of the biog- 
raphies shows that all of these are “ professional 
politicians ” (men, that is, who live by politics), and 
that the number includes : four professional gamblers, 
five former keepers of gambling-houses or “ dives,” 
four liquor dealers, five former liquor dealers, six 
members of the Tweed gang, four former “ toughs,” 
three former pugilists, one man indicted for bribery, 
one indicted for assault, one tried for murder and 
acquitted, and one convicted murderer. This is a 


fine showing, truly, for the chosen leaders of a 
powerful political organization, one which holds the 
metropolis completely within its grasp. And the 
most significant and important fact is that this 
organization makes no pretense of having any 
political principles, or any object whatever except 
the obtaining and retaining of the public offices. 
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As the “ Post” strongly but truly puts it, the society 
is simply “an organization of clever adventurers, 
most of them in some degree criminal, for the con- 
trol of the ignorant and vicious vote of the city in 
an attack on the property of the taxpayers.” The 
remedy is as patent as the evil. Ithas been pointed 
out a hundred times. It is for the honest citizens of 
New York to achieve self-government, and the only 
way in which that is feasible is for them to refuse 
to longer subordinate the question of honest 
municipal government to those of national politics, 
to make local interests control local elections, and 
to unite for this purpose in a genuine non-partisan 
Citizen's’ Movement. And the time to begin is the 
next election. 
ret oe 

The idea seems to have gained ground that 
sound and expert government in great cities is im- 
possible under a democratic system of government 
like our own, and a good many Americans seem to 
have practically given up the problem and are try- 
ing to console themselves by offsetting against this 
failure the success of democracy on a national 
scale. This feeling seems to us very disastrous as 
well as largely unfounded. It is true that in cities 
like New York and Boston, which have very large 
populations of foreign-born and foreign-bred voters, 
the problem is a difficult and complicated one, a 
different problem from that which presents itself 
in a city of homogeneous population. But the way 
to deal with this problem is, not to give it up in 
despair and surrender our cities to men who, if 
they are not out-and-out rascals, are thoroughly in- 
competent, but to focus public attention on it and 
to educate public opinion with regard to it. In 
times like the present, when no general election is 
coming off, and people are shocked by some revela- 
tion of rascality, all the newspapers are crying out 
for non-partisan government of cities; when the 
crisis comes, these prophets of non-partisanship 
weakly yield and fall in line with what they believe 
to be party interests. At the last mayoralty elec- 
tion in this city it would have been an easy matter 
to defeat Mr. Grant if the opposition to him had 
been focused on Mr. Hewitt, but Mr. Erhardt, a 
Republican, was put up, and some newspapers, 
which are now urging non-partisanship in local 
politics, urged all Republicans to vote for Mr. 
Erhardt, although there was not the slightest chance 
of his election. He was not nominated for the pur- 
pose of being elected. The division of the respectable 
vote of the city sent Mr. Grant into the City Hall, 
where he is to-day, not because Tammany supported 
him, but because the respectable men of the city did 
not oppose him. A vote for Mr. Erhardt in the 
election was practically a vote for Mr. Grant. 
Until we are ready to espouse the principle of non- 
partisanship in local government, it is useless to 
cry out against abuses and denounce political organ- 
izations. Tammany Hall calls itself Democratic 
as a matter of convenience, but it has damaged the 
party more than it has helped it, and more than 
once it has stabbed it in the back at a critical 
period. ele 

Illinois and Maryland are witnessing campaigns 
against the destructive sale of cigarettes to minors 
which present some unusual features. It appears 
that there is a Cigarette Trust as well as a Standard 
Oil Trust, and in Illinois an effort is being made to 
utilize the Trust,for once, as an agent for good. 
The Illinois Woman’s Alliance has addressed a pe- 
tition to the Cigarette Trust reciting the evils of 
this unprincipled traffic and asking the members 
of the Trust to require all retail dealers to sign an 
agreement pledging themselves not to sell cigarettes 
to minors under sixteen, and, if this pledge is broken, 
to refuse to sell to these dealers again. It is very 
likely true that this course, if faithfully followed out, 
would at least greatly restrict a heartless business, 
for the power of a Trust over the dealers supplied 
by it has been frequently proved, notably in the 
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relations of brewers and retailers of beer. Whether 
the Trust will follow the example of the Tobacco 
Board of Trade in Maryland remains to be seen. 
In that State, as in other States, there are laws 
against the sale of cigarettes to minors, but, as in 
other States, these laws are not enforced. The 
Tobacco Board of Trade has joined hands with the 
Society for the Prevention of Vice among Children 
in an effort to pass a bill imposing an extra license 
of $50 upon sellers of cigarettes, and interdicting 
the sale of any cigarettes containing deleterious 
ingredients. It is reasoned that, as the paper of 
cigarettes has been declared deleterious, this bill, if 
it becomes a law, will put an end tothe traffic. This, 
of course, is much to be desired, but it seems possi- 
ble that such a bill would cause appeals to the courts, 
and that it would be regarded in some quarters 
as an indirect and unfair means of carrying a point. 
If the purpose of the Maryland movement is the 
abolishment of cigarette-selling altogether, why not 
state this explicitly in the bill and make the fight 
on this platform? The impressive appeal made by 
the women of Illinois is, after all, an appeal to the 
agents of an evil rather than to the agents of the 
law, and the natural inference is that the law can- 
not be enforced. We need not say that we are in 
full sympathy with the spirit of these attempts to 
lessen a erying evil. There is a general agreement 
of authorities regarding the harmfulness of cigar- 
ette smoking, and in the case of minors this per- 
nicious habit has become an evil too great to be 
borne. We believe in checking this evil by stringent 
laws faithfully enforced. This can be done, unless 
we are ready to confess the powerlessness of law, 
and we trust that every effort in this direction may 
be sustained by the press, as it certainly is by in- 
telligent public sentiment. 


* * 
* 


The venerable National Academy of Design 
shows certain effects of age in its sixty-fifth exhibi- 
tion, which is opened to the public this week. The 
exhibition reflects the old tendencies in painting, 
as a matter of course, since the older Academicians 
are generous contributors. It represents the old idea 
that the walls must be filled, whatever may be the 
quality of the work submitted. The result is dis- 
appointing, since the galleries are crowded with 
a heterogeneous collection, unimpressive in its 
general aspect, and conveying an inadequate idea 
of the possibilities of American art. This is to be 
regretted, since the Academy is our representative 
society of artists; but there are many good things 
among the six hundred and seventy-one works in the 
exhibition, and another year, when the progressive 
element is better represented in the jury, we may 
hope for a return to the standard set by the admira- 
ble exhibition of 1887. As usual, there are many 
portraits, which range from conventional presenta- 
tions of James Lenox, founder of the Lenox Library, 
and Admiral Farragut, by Messrs. Huntington and 
J. F. Weir respectively, to not unpromising studies 
by new-comers like Miss Slade and Miss Hunter. 
Mr. Chase’s vigorous portraits, Mr. Cox’s excellent 
study of a fair-haired boy in sailor costume, Mr. 
Beckwith’s portrait of a young lady, and Mr. Neu- 
man’s full-length portrait, may be noted among the 
good things of the exhibition. Messrs. Wyatt 
Eaton, Dewing, and Eastman Johnson are repre- 
sented less happily than usual. The landscapes as 
well as the portraits show much conventional, 
labored painting ; but Mr. Homer Martin sends an 
admirable example of subjective landscape painting, 
representing a fine feeling for color; Mr. Ranger 
shows a vigorous Holland scene rendered in true 
palette-knife style; Mr. Bolton Jones offers his 
large, sincerely painted “Old Pasture ;” and there 
is the usual variety of work from Mr. McEntee, 
who is well represented, Mr. J. D. Smillie, Mr. 
Shurtleff, and Messrs. Tryon, Coffin, Murphy, Palm- 
er, Parton, and many others. The figure paint- 
ings betray a not unexpected lack of imaginative 
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quality. Mr. Maynard repeats his study of sea- 
nymphs rising on blue waves, and his picture has a 
decorative value. Mr. Blum exhibits a brilliant 
study of two figures, still suggestive of the Fortuny 
school, and Mr. Millet has painted an elabo- 
rate and effective picture of Antony Van Corlear, 
the doughty trumpeter celebrated by Irving, who 
is seen in full possession of an old Dutch home. 
The lack of ideality in modern art is illustrated in 
Mr. H.O. Walker’s painting, supposed to represent 
a young mother nursing her babe, but obviously a 
study of a model in an academic “ pose” with the 
slightest pretext of illusion. Mr. Brush’s Celtic 
Diana and an “Orpheus” showing the usual 
curious mingling of good and bad execution, the 
detail paintings of Messrs. Watrous, Harris, and 
Chalfant, the creditable study of figures out-of- 
doors by Mrs. Sewall, a promising painting of 
“ Marble Haulers” by Mr. Branson, Mr. Low’s 
refined “Love Disarmed,” and work by Messrs. 
Shirlaw, Pearce, Robinson, Tarbell, Benson, and 
Hovenden, may be cited among the figure paint- 
ings. Messrs. Lansil, Davidson, and De Haas send 
the more “ important ” marines, and Messrs. War- 
ner, Elwell, and French the more serious examples 
of sculpture. Here, as in other exhibitions, we have 
too much occasion to deplore, not merely the absence 
of true painter-like quality, but rather the absence 
of true sympathy with nature and humanity, and 
the consequent emptiness of the work. 
* 

The “ American Hebrew ” contains an interesting 
“Consensus of Opinion” on the current prejudice 
against the Jews. This consensus is contributed to 
by a great variety of eminent men, including 
men as widely apart as Cardinal Gibbons at one 
end of the line and Robert G. Ingersoll at the 
other. There is, we believe, absolute unanimity in 
the disavowal of any personal experience which 
justifies prejudice toward individuals “ solely because 
they are Jews;” substantial unanimity in repu- 
diating the idea that the prejudice against the Jews 
is due to religious instruction in the church and 
Sunday-school ; some difference of opinion, but still 
a general negative to the question, Have you ob- 
served in the social or business life of the Jews any 
different standard of conduct than prevails among 
Christians of the same social status? with, however, 
in some instances an emphasis on the word “ stand- 
ard,” and in others an implication that there is a pop- 
ular impression that the average Jew is more sordid 
in business and more “loud” in society than the 
average Gentile. That a prejudice does exist 
against the Jews cannot be doubted ; that it is due 
in any respect to any present religious teaching in 
either church, Sunday-school, or the family we do 
not believe; on the contrary, we believe that this 
teaching has done and is doing much to mitigate and 
overthrow this prejudice. The prejudice is partly 
hereditary. The old religious rancor, which was 
so marked in the Middle Ages, and which excited 
to such baleful persecutions, is not yet quite extinct ; 
it lives on in spite of rebuke and remonstrance from 
preacher and Sunday-school teacher. The chief 
relic of that religious antipathy which is at the root 
of all religious persecution is seen in the unchris- 
tian dislike of Jews and Christians for each other. 
We somewhat doubt whether it is stronger on one 
side of the invisible boundary line than on the 
other; but as the Jews are in the minority, they 
are the sufferers. The race prejudice under which 
they have for so long time suffered, by excluding 
them from much of social life, and from most avenues 
of political preferment, has shut them up to money- 
making avocations, and to that success which is 
measured by money. The result has been the 
development, common but by no means universal, 
of a sordid temper in business—not a spirit of 
dishonesty, but a too exclusive spirit of bargain- 
ing—and, parallel therewith, of a spirit of social 
ostentation, produced by the fact that all other © 
methods of social recognition have been shut 
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against them except that of wealth-display. As to 
remedy, there is but one ; it is that those of Jewish 
faith who recognize that a sordid spirit and a wealth- 
display are in some sense the characteristic vices 
of their race, should create such a public senti- 
ment among their own people against both vices 
as will aid those who are not Jews in insisting, as 
we are glad to see the contributors to this consensus 
do, that prejudice against Jews as such is wholly 
unchristian and immoral. For ourselves, we are 
glad of the occasion to say that it is so, and to say 
this with emphasis. 
Rs ecmsani™ 
Some men who complain of improvements in 
theology as tending to unsettle faith are perilously 
near to unsettling morals by their methods of oppo- 
sition. The exposure of some such methods in the 
Glasgow Free Presbytery in the early part of 
March presented a sorry state of things. On that 
occasion, Professor A. B. Bruce, well known in this 
city and elsewhere for his lectures on “The Mirac- 
ulous Element in the Gospels’’ at the Union The- 
ological Seminary some four years since, claimed 
the protection of the Presbytery against the extra- 
presbyterial proceedings of his co-presbyters. These 
brethren, having taken offense at the views pre- 
sented in Dr. Bruce’s book, “The Kingdom of 
God,” had neither approached him in private nor 
brought an accusation before the Presbytery, but 
had proceeded to try him in the newspapers, and 
before a public meeting called for the purpose of 
protesting against him as a heretic. They had 
drawn up a report based on garbled extracts, had 
sent it to the public press, and made it the text of 
inflammatory speeches at the public meeting. For 
this Professor Bruce called them to account, and 
showed them guilty of extraordinary misrepresenta- 
tion in having quoted as his sentiments the state- 
ments of skeptics like Strauss, which he had intro- 
duced simply to refute them. He left the matter 
in the hands of the Presbytery, which he consid- 
ered owed a duty both to him, to itself, and to the 
Church, to discountenance proceedings so at variance 
with due order and subversive of the influence of 
Church courts. A resolution was then offered that 
the course complained of was unbrotherly and dis- 
orderly, and not in accord with the due forms of 
process. Truism as this would appear to an out- 
sider, it was lost by a tie, 50 to 50, the Modera- 
tor refusing ‘to vote. “The perfervid spirit of 
Scots ” will account for this only in part. To neg- 
ative a resolution {so palpably true according to 
recognized Presbyterian order, to say nothing of 
Christ’s precepts and the Christian spirit, exposes 
underneath the cloak of zeal for orthodoxy a sor- 


rowful lack of the essential spirit of Christianity. 


* * 
* 


The New York and Brooklyn Association of Con- 
gregational Ministers has set an example to be com- 
mended for the consideration and imitation of other 
similar associations. They have appointed a Com- 
mittee of Outlook upon Social Questions, to promote 
an interest among the churches in the study of 
Christian sociology, and to serve as a medium for 
the wise and legitimate expression of the sympathy 
of the churches for those who are struggling to 
obtain whatever things are just and right. They 
have issued a little leaflet, urging in general terms 
the Church to develop a humane and religious public 
opinion that shall be capable of supporting and 
carrying into effect the best methods of reform, as 
they are from time to time made manifest ; recom- 
mending that all pastors in the Association should 
take occasion to preach and teach the principles of 
Christianity which bear upon social reforms ; and to 
congregations to promote in various ways the study 
of social questions in a sympathetic, helpful, and 
Christian spirit. " 

* 

A writer in the New York “ Tribune ” suggests 
the wisdom of establishing in this country that sys- 
tem of settlement on wives which has been com- 
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mon in the Old World. We quote the story which 
he tells to emphasize the importance of the reform : 


“*T knew a couple married in early life. The wife was a 
fine musician and full of courage and ardor. She helped 
her young husband on in life, not only by saving, but by 
earning with him. She taught musie and sang in church, 
receiving a handsome stipend. All went into the common 
purse. After several years of prosperity the man became 
wealthy. They have been married over thirty years, and in 
all this time this accomplished woman has never received 
one cent except as a gift from her lord and master. She has 
borne him children, and the cares of a family have prevented 
her from obtaining independence from her musical profes- 
sion. She is therefore dependent upon his bounty; she is 
proud and sensitive, and will not ask for money except in 
greatest extremity. He spends thousands upon any little 
fancy that may arise; she hasn’t twenty-five cents to give to 
a call of charity. In vain she has implored him to give her 
an allowance, if only two hundred a year; but he will never 
consent to do it, and she will go to her grave penniless, with 
the reputation among her personal friends of being nig- 
gardly and mean because she gives so scantily of her large (?) 
income.”’ 


We may be permitted to add that it is not neces- 
sary for the individual husband to wait for a gen- 
eral reform in order to prevent the perpetration, or, 
where it has been perpetrated, the continuance, of 
such an injustice. Every husband ought, in con- 
ference with his wife, to fix upon a regular allow- 
ance which she should receive for those expenses 
which devolve upon her. This allowance should 
be paid to her with the regularity with which sal- 
ary or wages are paid to a clerk or a workingman, 
and she should thus be made financially independ- 
ent so far as such an act of consideration and 


justice can make her independent. 


* * 
* 


Some interest was aroused about a year ago by 
an idealized plan proposed by the Rev. Edward 
Abbott, rector of St. James’s Church, Cambridge, 
and published, if we recollect aright, in the “ Church- 
man,” in which he described a Pullman car con- 
verted into a bishop’s headquarters, with chapel, 
baptismal font, robing-room, and all other acces- 
sories necessary for a church service, as well as 
with sleeping-room and dining-room for the bishop. 
It is now said that Bishop Walker, of North Dakota, 
has taken up with this idea and has completed ar- 
rangements with the Pullman Car Company to 
construct for him such a movable church or chapel, 
in which it is proposed to hold services at the dif- 
ferent stations along railroad routes. This seems 
to us an admirable adaptation of the Apostolic 
itinerant system to modern life, and we hope that 
the success of the innovation will be so great that 
other denominations will follow the example, in which 
case we suggest there would be opportunity for the 
application, in a new form, of Dr. McCosh’s plan 
of a Federation of Churches, by such an adjustment 
of time tables by an interdenominational time- 
table committee as to prevent duplicate services 
in the same town at the same time. 


* * 
= 


CoNnGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—The Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate has reported another 
Anti-Trust bill, the most important clause in which 
is Section 7, whieh provides that “any person 
who shall be injured in his business by any other 
person or corporation, by reason of anything for- 
bidden in this act, shall be entitled to recover three- 
fold the damages by him sustained, and the costs 
of the suit, including a reasonable attorney’s fee.” 
Mr. Edmunds, who reported the bill, said he con- 
curred in all of its provisions except those of a 
single section, which he thought went further than 
they ought to go. Mr. Vest, another member of 
the Committee, said that he, too, concurred in the 
report, but did so with the understanding that there 
was one section that did not go far enough. Upon 
inquiry of Mr. Cullom, it was found that both of 
them referred to Section 7. ‘The Montana claim- 
ants to seats in the Senate had their case argued by 
Mr. Gray and Mr. Hoar on Thursday. Mr. Hoar, 
needless to say, defended the Republican claimants, 
and Mr. Gray the Democratic. In the Committee’s 
report as to which set of Senators had the right to 
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seats, party lines were strictly followed. The 
Idaho admission bill passed the House on Thursday 
by a vote of 189 to 1. The Democrats refused 
to vote, and Speaker Reed counted a quorum. The 
Democrats say they intend to make a test case of 
this vote, and have the Courts decide upon the 
constitutionality of the Speaker’s ruling as to his 
own powers. The McComas bill to keep Con- 
gressional districts as they now are until after the 
next Congress is elected has been favorably reported 
by the House Committee on Elections. All the 
Democrats on the Committee were, of course, op- 


posed to the measure. 


* * 
* 


Grenerat News.—The Mormon Church Con- 
ference is in sessson at Salt Lake City. Consider- 
able excitement was caused by the announcement of 
President Woodruff that the day of revelation had 
ended. “God had revealed enough of the mys- 
teries for people to see salvation, and there was no 
need of looking for more divine utterances.” 
Ex-Emperor Dom Pedro of Brazil has been very 
ill, but is improving Emin Pasha has accepted 
the post of Governor of the Equatorial Provinces 
from the German Government, and will return 
thither without visiting Cairo. He will be sup- 
ported by Major Wissman. Sir Samuel Baker 
believes that the Germans can easily recapture the 
Province, and eventually gain Berber and even 
Khartoum. Governor Hill has signed the Cor- 
rupt Practices act passed by the New York Legis- 
lature. The troubles in the Russian universities 
continue; the students declare that their conduct 
has nothing to do with politics, but is a protest 
against reactionary rules of administration. The 
Union carpenters of Chicago, some 5,000 or 6,000 
in number, have gone out on a strike ; they ask for 
eight hours as a day’s work, and for pay at the 
rate of 40 cents an hour. We are glad to record 
the fact that the State Charities Aid Association of 
New York has succeeded in having passed a law 
placing the care of the insane in the hands of State 
authorities, thus opening the way to make impossi- 
ble the outrages and neglect which ignorance and 
want of means have heretofore made possible in 
some of the rural counties. Brigadier-General 
Nelson A. Miles has been nominated by the President 
as Major-General to succeed the late General Crook. 
The Rev. David N. Beach, of the Prospect 
Street Congregational Church, Cambridge, Mass., 
has declined a call from the First Church of St. 
Louis, Mo. It is reported that ex-Speaker Ran- 
dall is at the point of death. The stories of 
starvation among the Chippewa Indians at Lac 
Court, Wis., are confirmed. McGill University, 
Montreal, has received a bequest amounting to a 
million dollars. A Ministerial crisis exists in 
Turkey. 


















































PRINCIPLES, NOT PRECEPTS. 


HE New York “Sun,” in the editorial which 
we quote in another column, gives to Scripture 

too loose and general an interpretation. This is a 
dangerous error. If we are allowed to spiritualize 
Scripture, to neglect or disregard its qualifying 
clauses, to ignore the letter and undertake to inter- 
pret according to the spirit, what shall prevent us 
from reading into the Bible each his own theory, 
and thus making it sustain as many different opin- 
ions as there are different interpreters? For exam- 
ple: The New Testament, says the “Sun,” contains 
this command: “ Lay up not for yourselves treas- 
ures upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, 
and where thieves break through and steal ;” and it 
adds that, if this command were obeyed, Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller would not attract attention, at the 
symposium which it describes,.as the possessor of 
many millions. We are not familiar with Mr, 


Rockefeller’s investments ; but we suspect that he 
has comparatively little wealth laid up where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and not a very considerable 
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amount where thieves break through and steal. We 
had supposed that most of his capital was not 
hoarded in a stocking, for exampte, but active in 
commercial enterprises, where the moths and the 
rust coukl not get at it. 

Let not the devout reader imagine that we are 
treating the Scripture flippantly, or the undevout 
reader think that we are treating the New York 
“Sun” flippantly. Not at all. We are merely 
trying to make clear to men who do not understand 
the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth that they must 
make the choice between two alternatives. They 
must elect to treat the precepts of Jesus either as 
statutes to be strictly construed, or as the aphoristic 
enunciation of general principles to be construed 
freely and in accordance with common sense. 
They cannot treat them as statutes for the purpose 
of excluding Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Shepard, and 
Mr. Dodge from the kingdom of heaven, and then, 
when they find that a strict construction will not 
work the exclusion, modify the interpretation and 
extend the statute. It is either a precept or a prin- 
ciple, a statute to be strictly construed or a gen- 
eral law to be broadly interpreted. It cannot be 
both. If it is a statute, the qualifying clause, 
“ where moth and rust doth corrupt,” would make 
it inapplicable to any modern capitalist; if a gen- 
eral law, we must look beneath the letter and en- 
deavor to understand and apply the principle. 

We have no doubt that Jesus taught as a prophet ; 
that his precepts are not in the nature of Rus- 
sian edicts to be obeyed with a literal exactitude and 
framed with care for that purpose, but a prophet’s 
general statement of general principles of the moral 
life, perceived by him because of his divine insight 
into life and his prophetic comprehension of what 
life ought to be, and will be when we all understand 
and conform to the eternal laws of social and 
individual well-being. Without interpreting all the 
aphorisms which the New York “Sun” quotes, 
we may illustrate our meaning by interpreting two 
of them. 

In the East, when Christ taught, there were no 
means of investing wealth in commercial enterprises 
which would bless mankind. The wealth of the 
people to whom he talked was hoarded wealth. It 
was gold and silver and precious stones hid away in 
vessels in the ground. It was rich and costly stuffs 
—dressex, hangings, and the like—in the houses. 
There were no banks, railroads, oil companies; no 
stock ownership which was furnishing the world 
with means for industry, transportation, illumina- 
tion. The principle which Christ enunciates is 
this: Make good use of your wealth ; set it to work ; 
make it a means of blessing your fellow-men. 
Cease to hoard; make your possessions active 
and beneficent. Society in Christendom, on purely 
economic grounds, has accepted the principle of 
this teaching as wise, and is acting upon it. Mr. 
White’s admirable plan for housing the homeless, 
described in last week’s Christian Union, is not the 
whit less benevolent because it yields a fair return 
on the investment. It is, on the contrary, a better 
and wiser benevolence for that fact. Nor does that 
fact make it in the remotest degree less consonant 
with the teaching of Him who said, Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures on earth, where moth and rust 
doth corrupt. That is not what Mr. White is doing. 
He is in fact carrying out, and, in a very large 
measure, all the beneficent enterprises of modern 
civilization are carrying out, the principles involved 
in Christ’s teaching. If to that teaching a spiritual 
interpretation is given, such enterprises are con- 
sonant with the teaching; if a literal interpretation 
is given, they are not inconsistent with it. It is 
only by making it half literal and half spiritual that 
the teaching of Christ can be made to appear in- 
consistent with the industrial enterprises of modern 
Christendom. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are not de- 
fending modern industrialism, which divides, more 
and more, society into two classes—a few million. 
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aires and many poor, a few puzzled how to dispose 
of their money and the many puzzled how to get 
their bread. Such a state af society is consonant 
neither with Christ’s teaching nor with democratic 
principles. But the remedy for it is not by de- 
nouncing thrift, treating property as robbery, and 
demanding a general divide. It is an entire mis- 
apprehension of Christ's teaching to imagine him to 
have been a Jewish Proudhon. He forbids hoard- 
ing—so does modern political economy. 

Let us take another of the cases quoted by the 
“Sun.” A rich young man came to Christ to ask 
what he must do to inherit eternal life, It is toler- 
ably clear, from a comparison of the accounts given 
by the Evangelists, that he wished to enroll himself 
with Christ’s band. Christ laid on him the same 
condition that he had laid on Peter, Andrew, James, 
and John: he told him, “ Leave all, and follow 
me.” “Go thy way,” he said, “sell what thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt -have 
treasure in heaven.” Now, if this is to be intere 
preted as an edict, it is very clearly an edict 
addressed to a single individual, and imposing no 
obligation on other individuals. He did not, for ex- 
ample, give any such directioh to Mary, who poured 
an alabaster box of ointment of the value of a 
year’s wages on Christ’s feet, and who therefore 
must have been a woman of some possessions. On 
the contrary, he rebuked the critic of that day 
who found fault with her for not selling her oint- 
ment and giving the proceeds to the poar. If this 
direction is, on the contrary, to be interpreted as 
founded upon a general law, we cannot doubt that 
this law is as applicable to our time as it was to the 
first century. It is, in brief, that men cannot be 
successful in the Christian ministry and retain 
great wealth. The minister must be dependent on 
the free-will offerings of the people, and the reason 
is plain. The only value of wealth is to minister 
to the well-being of one’s fellow-men. To do this 
wisely requires concentration of energy. And to 
minister by personal service to the spiritual well- 
being of men also requires concentration of energy. 
And the man who attempts to do both does neither. 
A speculating minister neither preaches well nor 
speculates well. He must take his choice between 
the two avocations. 

There is unquestionably a great deal of gross 
incongruity between the teaching of Christ and the 
practice of his professed disciples. Undoubtedly if 
that teaching were faithfully applied society would 
undergo great, if not revolutionary, changes. But 
the teaching of Christ is not so impossible of appli- 
cation, so disorganizing of industry, so revolutionary 
of society, so deadening to life and effort, as the critic 
of the New York “Sun” would have its readers 
believe. 








SERVICE THROUGH FELLOWSHIP. 


R. MUNGER’S sermon on “ Salvation by Fel- 
lowship,” which appeared in The Christian 
Union two weeks ago, brought out a very significant 
aspect of Christ’s work for men; an aspect which 
has immense meaning for all those who are trying 
to follow in his steps. Bad men will be made good 
and ignorant men wise only by actual contact with 
better and wiser men. The world cannot be saved 
by sending checks, electing committees, or carrying 
on organizations. The world can be saved only by 
fellowship—that is, by actual contact of one man’s 
soul with another man’s soul, by real and not meta- 
phorival division of burdens, by personal as well as 
spiritual contact. No man can delegate this work 
or do it by proxy ; nor can any man escape doing 
it who means to serve either his God or his genera- 
tion. It is useless to try to conceal from ourselves 
our immediate personal obligation to men less strong 
or fortunate ; an obligation not discharged when we 
join a church or contribute to a good cause. That 
obligation can be discharged only when we stand 
beside some other man who needs our help ; when 
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we put ourselves under the shadow of his calam- 
ity, or, if need be, under the blackness of his sin, 
in order that by fellowship we can minister to 
him. 

In this day and in this country organizations for 
the doing of good are almost without number, and 
most men and women of any philanthropic impulse 
are overburdened with official duties, with the 
necessity of attending meetings, or with routine 
work. We do not undervalue this, but we empha- 
size the danger of overrating its importance and of 
putting it in the place of something else, the doing 
of which is the one imperative duty of every man 
and woman. None of us has any right to be com- 
fortable or happy unless he is dividing some man’s 
sorrow with him, or trying to help some man out of 
the pit into which he has fallen. Society will never 
be really Christian until every sinning man or 
woman has some one to lean on, some one to confide 
in, some one to appeal to. There are few of us 
who have not within our personal acquaintance 
some man or woman who needs this personal fellow- 
ship—some one who is in the bitterness of a great 
trouble or under the shadow of the world’s condem- 
nation for a great sin. Our place is beside that 
unfortunate man or woman. The more heinous 
the sin and the more repulsive the sinner, the 
greater the need of the divine compassion. We 
are all so far off from the divine perfection that 
we cannot stop to measure the comparatively short 
distances that separate any of us from the most 
unfortunate or the most guilty of our kind. We 
are not here to judge ; we are here to help and to 
save. 


CAN CONSCIENCE BE EDUCATED ? 


Can the conscience be educated, using the word education 
in its general acceptation ? 

If it can be educated, how can we successfully contradict 
those who argue that conscience is a creature of education ? 

W.A. 

F conscience cannot be educated, then either con- 

science is infallible in all men, or in some men it 
is the worst of all faculties. For if it is not infalli- 
ble in its discernments, and cannot be bettered by 
education, what can be worse? A man who cannot 
be educated we call an idiot; a conscience that 
could not be educated would be an idiotic con- 
science, unless it were perfect already. If con- 
science cannot be educated, it must either be because 
it is so mature that there is no occasion for growth, 
or because it is so stunted that there is no possibil- 
ity of growth. ; 

There is in every man, who does not belong dis- 
tinctly to the defective class, a recognition of a real 
and fundamental distinction between right and 
wrong. This capacity to recognize moral distinc- 
tions is not created by education, any more than the 
capacities to recognize distinctions between red and 
yellow, loud and soft, sweet and sour, wise and 
foolish, are created by education. But the value 
and efficiency of these discriminating faculties is 
dependent upon education. By education the eye 
is trained to discern colors, the ear to discern 
sounds, the palate to discern tastes, the judg- 
ment to discern policies, the conscience to discern 
righteousness. The theory, rarely advanced in 
philosophy, but sometimes underlying rhetorical 
phrases, that the conscience is infallible, finds no 
warrant in human experience. The Puritan con- 
science forbids cards, the theater, dancing, while 
the Anglican conscience condemns the Puritan 
condemnation of them; the New England con- 
science condemns beer and approves pie, and the 
German conscience condemns pie and approves 
beer ; the Roman Catholic conscience bows before 
the image of the Virgin Mary, the Protestant con- 
science condemns the adoration. These differences 
are due to differences of education. There is a 
real righteousness, as there is a real beauty ; but 
the conscience must be educated to discern the | 
one, as the taste must be educated to discern the 
other. It is not enough to follow one’s conscience; 
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we must also be careful to educateit. This Christ 
indicates when he says, “If the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great is that darkness!” and 
Paul when he says, “I exercise myself to have 
always a conscience void of offense toward God 
and toward man.” And he distinguishes between 
@ pure conscience and a defiled conscience, a good 
conscience and a seared conscience. 

A natural philosophy of conscience, classifying 
consciences into their genera and species, is much 
to be desired. There is a hair-shirt conscience, 
which the supersensitive wear, keeping themselves 
always irritated ; a flagellating conscience, which 
scourges other men severely, but never hurts its 
owner; the egotistical conscience, which makes 
the owner’s opinion the standard for the measure- 
ment of all his neighbors; the barometric con- 
science, which rises and falls according to the 
social atmosphere in which the owner happens to 
be; the Sunday conscience, which is kept in the 
pew-rack with the hymnal, the prayer-book, and 
the Bible ; the partisan conscience, which measures 
the universe by the yard-stick of the party or the 
sect, and thinks that God is a Republigan or a 
Democrat, a Presbyterian or a Methodist. 

Only by waging a good warfare can any man 
keep a good conscience. 
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LET IN THE LIGHT. 


W®* are not altogether sorry that Governor Hill 
has repeated his veto of the Saxton Reform bill, 
briefly animadverted on in last week’s Christian 
Union. The result will be a more thorough dis- 
cussion of the nature of this reform, a better under- 
standing of it, and a more intelligent public opinion 
to enforce it when it comes, as. come it certainly will. 
Indeed, if the student of current history were to 
compare Governor Hill’s last veto message with the 
preceding ones, he would discern beneath a certain 
assumption of confidence a real weakening. 

The objections which Governor Hill makes to the 
Australian ballot system, as represented in the Sax- 
ton Reform bill, are all reducible to three. Of these, 
one has some force. He objects that the provision 
prohibiting any elector from voting for more than 
one of the two ballot clerks, and making the two 
who receive the highest number of votes elected, is 
unconstitutional, because inconsistent with the pro- 
vision giving every elector the right to vote for all 
officials who now are or hereafter may be elected 
by the pedple. A liberal construction of this pro- 
vision would not be inconsistent with minority rep- 
resentation, as provided for in the Saxton Reform 
bill; a strict construction might be. This clause is 
not, however, essential to the bill, and the rep- 
resentation of the two great political parties in the 
two ballot clerks might probably be provided for in 
some other way. 

The two other objections are simply restate- 
ments of old objections, and seem to us to be 
without force, and scarcely even plausible. The 
general provision of the Constitution for elec- 
tion by ballot cannot properly be construed as 
meaning by the particular kind of ballots in use 
at the time the Constitution was framed, nor to pro- 
hibit such legislative regulations as may be neces- 
sary, in the judgment of the Legislature, to secure 
the most unhampered and unrestricted expression 
of opinion by all the electors. The regulation 
restricting voters to an official ballot has no more 
tendency to disfranchise than the regulation pro- 
hibiting unregistered voters from voting, and the 
latter is urged by the Governor for adoption 
throughout the State. The objection that the feat- 
tre of an exclusively official ballot, derived from 
the Australian system, is one not adapted to the 
political system of our State, stands in the air 
with no argument and no fact adduced to sustain 
it. The essential feature of the political system of 
the American Republic is that all the people shall 
have an unrestricted opportunity for the expression 
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of their conviction in political action. The unofficial 
ballot prevents this unrestricted expression, compels 
workingmen to vote as employers may dictate, and 
makes it possible for corruptionists to direct the 
vote of gangs of purchased electors. Any system 
which gives reasonable promise of enabling the 
voter to cast his vote in freedom, and of making it 
impossible for a corruptionist to balance it with a 
bribed vote, is distinctly in harmony with the Amer- 
ican system, and is, indeed, as proved by experience, 
necessary to the perfection of that system. We 
suggest that the Ballot Reform Club issue a brief 
tract, in not over four pages, giving the essential 
elements of the Saxton Reform bill, the reasons for 
its adoption, expressing the whole with telegraphic 
brevity, and circulate it among both the farmers in 
the rural districts and the workingmen in the cities. 
Let in the light. 








A SPELLING LESSON. 


= House Committee on Printing gave a hear- 
ing last week to persons wishing Congress to 
legislate in behalf of simple and reasonable orthog- 
raphy in the public documents. Representative mem- 
bers of the American Philological Association, the 
American Philosophical Society, the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, the Spelling Reform Association, 
the collaborators of the great historical Dictiona- 
ries, and the Press, were presented to the Committee 
by the Commissioner of Education, the Hon. Will- 
iam T. Harris. The action most urged was a res- 
olution directing the Public Printer to use the spell- 
ings approved by the American and English Philo- 
logical Associations whenever they are to be found 
in the current dictionaries; or, in other words, 
whenever there are variant spellings of a word in 
the dictionaries, to use that which is approved by 
philological authorities as the simplest and most 
reasonable. 

If it is not wicked to regulate spelling at all—and 
Dr. Wayland gave the Committee many reasons for 
believing it is not—there can be little objeetion to 
such regulation as this. If the Public Printer and 
the foremen of the offices are linguistic scholars, 
they are most likely printing now according to it. It 
eould certainly cause no serious embarrasgment to 
printers or readers to have it made a direction of 
Congress instead of leaving it to the good pleasure 
of the printer. 

Is the regulation of spelling of sufficient impor- 
tance to call for Congressional action? If so, ought 
Congress. to favor simple and scientific spelling ? 
These were the questions urged on the attention of 
the Committee: 

Everybody knows that English is the worst-spelt 
language: in the world, and that its intricacies and 
superfluities cost us dear. A third of the school 
time is wasted, or worse than wasted. Our chil- 
dren are learning spelling puzzles while those of 
Italy, Holland, Germany, are learning sciences and 
civics, or practical arts. 

Our illiterates increased from 5,658,144 in 1870 
to 6,239,958 in 1880. There are no illiterates to 
speak of in Protestant countries with well-spelt 
languages. How long can our institutions go on 
with these blind millions of voters? The cost of 


.printing superfluous letters had been freshly exam- 


ined by Alexander Melville Bell, and he reported 
to the Committee that one-sixth of the cost of print- 
ing and writing is wasted. The importance of 
simple spelling to our foreign influence was very 
strorfgly urged in a paper from ex-President White, 
of Cornell University, and by Dr. J. M. Gregory, 
United States Commissioner to the World’s Fair at 
Vienna, and Examiner of Educational Exhibits, who 
very earnestly urged that the nations are straining 
every nerve to extend their commerce and influ- 
ence, that they recognize that their languages are 
the great bearers of influence, that they are delib- 
erately and carefully simplifying their orthography 
in order to make it easier to learn their languages, 
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and that it is everywhere recognized by rival nations 
that the English are handicapped by their spelling. 

We in America are just beginning to take part 
in the struggle for supremacy to reach out for com- 
merce. An International American Congress is 
now in session in Washington. We cannot afford 
to neglect our language. The documents printed 
by Congress are important in many ways. The 
orthography used in them would have a widé in- 
fluence if regulated by law. The States would 
adopt it for their public documents ; school-books 
and other publications would follow. Professor 
March, Chairman of the Committee of the Philo- 
logical Association, Mr. DuBois, of the Philosoph- 
ical Society, and Dr. Scott for the Dictionaries, were 
emphatic in assurances that linguistic scholars are 
practically unanimous in favor of regulating spell. 
ing by reason and law, and in desiring Congress to 
adopt that principle for its publications. 

It is believed that the Committee will report a 
resolution to that effect. 








The American Building and Loan Association of 
Minneapolis, whose reported failure we commented 
upon a few weeks ago, sends us an extract from a report 
of the Attorney-General of Minnesota, to the effect 
that it is in a thoroughly solvent condition. 





THE IDEAL RELIGIOUS PAPER. 


“The Ideal Religious Newspaper ” was discussed on 
Mondgy evening before the Presbyterian Union by 
Dr. H. M. Dexter, editor of the “ Congregationalist,” 
of Boston; Dr. H. L. Wayland, of Philadelphia, editor 
of the “ National Baptist,” and Dr. Wendell Prime, of 
the New York “ Observer.” The meeting was held in 
the Assembly-Rooms of the Opera-House. 

Dr. Dexter began the discussion. He said : 


“It may as well be said here that I make a distinc- 
tion between a Christian newspaper and a religious 
newspaper. A Christian paper may primarily be de- 
voted to science, art, literature, the record and discus- 
sion of the world’s affairs—yes, I think we may even 
say See MP py about which men like to read ; 
the fact that it is a Christian paper coming ont in its 
superior cleanness, frankness, unswerving devotion to 
the right, and unswerving candor, together with the 
fact that its discussions are all pervaded by an unan- 
nounced and supreme regard for the divine view of 
human things; in other words, its object, akin to that 
of the Christian banker, merchant, mechanic, to use the 
world, as Paul says, ‘as not using it to the full,’ but to 
do honestly, honorably, and in a way to bless mankind 
while glorifying God, all those secular works which 
the selfish and unlearned pervert to their own destruc- 
tion. 

“ A religious newspaper, on the other hand, is prima- 
rily, and as its great object, devoted to the interests of the 
Church and cause of Christ. Its news is pre-eminently 
news of the ministers and the churches, of the Sunday- 
schools, of all mamer of @hristian endeavor—as of fresh 
needs and new-found opportunities for the Gospel—of all 
things, the world over, calculated to stimulate and guide 
Christian people in their Christianity, to call forth and 
wisely influence their prayers, efforts, and benefactions, 
and make the entire kingdom of God on earth more alert 
and earnest, more common-sense in method, complete 
in equipment, tireless in spirit, irresistible in endeavor, 
triumphant in work. In other words, the religious 
newspaper, among newspapers, holds a relation sug- 
gested by that held by the parson among lay Chris- 
tian people. 

“ Now, then, I have seven suggestions deferentially 
to offer as to the probable quality of that religious 
journalism, which, having done something to perfect the 
future, may fairly satisfy the needs of that future when 
perfected.” 





In condensed form, Dr. Dexter’s suggestions as to 
what the ideal religious paper should be were : 


“ (1) It will be a denominational paper ; (2) under 
individual ownership and control ; (3) a weekly jour- 
nal; (4) shaped with the family especially in mind ; 
(5) in size, ‘about right ;’ (6) with a decided pre fer- 
ence for matters that are alive ; (7) with an ideal con- 
stituency.” 


Dr. Prime, in the course of his remarks, said : 


“JT assume that I am speaking to ideal subscribers, 
and take it for granted that in a religious news- 
paper the ideal subscriber desires, first of all, to 
find the religious news. Next to its office as a re- 
vealer, the ideal subscriber finds his religious news- 
paper to be the stimulator of all Christian and 
benevolent endeavor. It is also an instructor. Its 


opportunity in this respect is as marvelous as the 
power of the press. The ideal religious newspaper is 
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the loyal, loving handmaiden of the daughter of Zion ; 
and when I think of her tender, gracious ministries, I 
am tempted to add an humble couplet to the noble 
verse of our venerable friend Whittier : 


‘Fear not the skeptic’s puny hand 

While near the school the church shall stand, 
Nor fear the blinded bigot’s rule 

While near the church shall stand the school.’ 
Both church and school unite to bless 

Their triumph in the ideal press. 


“The last characteristic which I find in the ideal 
religious newspaper is that it is the defender of 
the faith. It has a mission in this particular which is 
peculiarly its own. As long as the heathen rage and 
the people imagine a vain thing, the ideal religious 
newspaper will never skulk into a burrow when the 
enemy walks abroad.” 

The last spealser was Dr. H. L. Wayland, of Phila- 
delphia, the editor of “The National Baptist,” who 
said : 

“There is no ideal religious newspaper. But, if 
there ever be one, it will be first of all a candid 
chronicler. It will give the news, and the news of to- 
day. It will not forget that this is to-day and not yester- 
day ; that we are living in the Nineteenth Christian 
Century ; and that, while every science has been ad- 
vancing, religion has not stood still; that while the 
Bible is the same, yet our acquaintance with it has 
enlarged with each rising sun, and that the eager ques- 
tianing of to-day may not be satisfied with the appeal 
to the fathers, whether they sat in Moses’s seat, or in 
the seat of the imperial Pontiff, or in the seat of the 
honored man who once held sway in Geneva. 

“ The ideal newspaper will give all the facts needful 
for a just result ; it will present, not alone the points 
in favor of its own denomination, but no less those 
which make for the competing line of the Celestial 
Railway. In other words, while it is an organ of its 
own denomination, it is also, and first of all, the organ 
of Truth. The ideal paper will be also a teacher. 
It will teach both by the presentation of facts and by 
the interpretation put — facts and events. It will 
teach largely by affording opportunity for discussion 
of whatever is legitimate. Discussion is the very life- 
blood of a free press—discussion of secular matters for 
the secular press, of moral and religious topics for the 
religious press. ‘Truth is the daughter of time and 
of discussion.’ 

* Lastly, the ideal religious newspaper will be an 
anointed prophet. Like a true prophet, it will hasten 
the day it promises. Being a prophet, it will lead, will 
go before ; but not too far before.” 








THE SPECTATOR. 


A farmer and his son were marking out a field into 
“lands” preliminary to plowing it during an interval 
of pleasant weather not long ago, and the Spectator, 
then enjoying a short suburban furlough, was an in- 
terested observer of the operation. The team attached 
to the plow was a mettlesome pair of black mares of 
trotting blood, and were now as frisky as colts after 
their winter of comparative leisure. It was in vain 
that the son, who held the reins, tried to make the 
steeds go at a reasonable pace for plowing. He might 
have succeeded had he brought them to a halt every 
few feet. But he was young, and wanted the job to 
progress fast, so while he held the reins with all his 
strength and his father held the plow with grim 
desperation, the team kept gaining momentum, and were 
soon sweeping up the steep side-hill at a gait that was 
no longer a walk. The stiff sod was ripped as by a 
lightning-stroke, and rolled over and over several feet 
from the furrow. I anticipated trouble, for I knew Con- 
necticut hills were “ rock-ribbed” and plated like a 
modern war vessel. Soon came the climax to the plow- 
ing-at-a-trot. The plow struck a rib of granite— 


“snap” went the beam in two—driver and team — 


nearly plunged on their noses, and the old farmer stood 
aghast in the furrow holding the disabled implement. 
Patience, temper, and half a day were lost while trying 
to make a new beam or borrow a plow. 


* * 
* 

This led me to a new appreciation of oxen, and it 
chanced that I bad been set down in an easy-going, 
primitive community, where, though only thirty miles 
from the city, the slow beasts of draught which an- 
swered for the ancient civilizations were still popular. 
The sight of these “ slow-but-sure ” workers, with their 
restful, cadenced motion, wavelike, even-paced, seemed 
to take not a little of the fever of city life out of me 
as I watehed them. So, while I acknowledged that 
the trotting-horse and the steam-engine have their uses, 
I also was convineed that the ox-team, which is older 
than the pyramids, is not yet obsolete. How nicely one 
could skin the soil off of rock and bowlder with the 
oxen! How easily they would out-plow the team of 
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trotters in the rocky field! And as for steam plows— 
go West! New England rocks are not their con- 


; ; oe oe 

Harry is so infectious in the city that I believe we 
should do all we can to counteract it. It is not the 
speed with which we race to our offices, but the frame 
of mind and reserve force that we possess when we get 
there, that is going to make our business day success- 
ful. Forgive the Spectator for offering as models for 
occasional imitation such gentle transitions as the flow 
of the seasons, such gradual impulses as the upspring- 
ing of the flower, such slow, reserve motion as that of 
the immemorial ox. There is no danger of our entirely 
forgetting to imitate the trotting-horse, the locomotive, 
the cyclone, and the lightning-stroke in our movements. 
Moderation has its successes no less renowned than 
those of Haste, and there are fewer broken plows 


charged against it. 


* * 
* 


Many achurch is pampered and spoiled by some 
wealthy member, who simply does too much for it. It 
is just as deadly to healthy church spirit as it would be 
fora wealthy member to refuse to do anything. I know 
a powerful surbarban church, largely built and main- 
tained by one man, which, now that he is dead, is falling 
apart because the membership were never trained to 
bear a fair share of its burdens Although the bene- 
factor is but a little while in his grave, the church has 
begun to use trust funds unlawfully to pay its current 
expenses, and has assumed a most ungracious attitude 
toward the trustees of funds left by the church’s 
fallen pillar to help perpetuate its usefulness. It hap- 
pens, however, that the trustees have a discretion— 
wisely given them by the testator—and have diverted 
the proceeds of this fund to other channels of charity ; 
and they will so continue to do until the church assumes 
a proper spirit, and shows a willingness to help support 
itself. 

_ rE; 

For my part, I like a good “hobby.” Mind, I say a 
good hobby. A man with some special interest which 
he exaggerates and allows to engross his leisure hours 
without hindering his ordinary duty is a refreshing 
sight compared with the blasé person who has no special 
interest in anything. I say a good hobby, a good 
thought, will stand hard riding; and it makes the 
rider more individual, entertaining, and valuable. Let 
us all be specialists in one thing or other, and, abandon- 
ing the idea of trying to know everything, seek to know 
only a “little of every subject, but everything about 
some one subject.” I have a friend who is all “carried 
away ” by the study of genealogy. He amuses me even 
when he bores me, and yet I knowhe has given me gen- 
uine profit, and that I have had, so to speak, the cream 
of his enthusiasm and research on tap, free, gratis. We 
can all serve each other in this way. Let us all hitch 
up our hobbies and have regular hobby drills and hobby 
shows in some regular fortnightly meeting—call it a 
literary club or whatever you please. 

Oto 

I find an excellent suggestion in some arguments of a 
deputation of Troy laundry girls who appeared before 
a legislative committee to protest against convicts 
doing laundry work at prices ruinous to honest labor. 
A similar grievance has been presented by many differ- 
ent trades, but this deputation advised a good substi- 
tute and remedy ; namely, that convicts should be set 
at work repairing the public roads. I doubt if any 
better thing could be suggested on this subject. The 
roads need improving, need it grievously, and there is 
unlimited work of that sort to be done. There is in 
this no competition with any trade. Moreover, good 
public roads are a great public benefit. They bring 
people so much nearer to market, to church, to school, 
to railroad, to library. They cheapen the cost of pro- 
duction and marketing, enhance the value of property, 
popularize summer resorts with city visitors. Every 
one knows that a bad road of a mile is practically as 
long as a good road of five miles, and much less inviting. 
Let the convicts make good, stone-filled roads on the 
main lines of travel, and, while it will add to general 
prosperity, comfort, and intelligence, it will give the 
convicts healthy outdoor work and a chance to profit 
by Nature’s silent preaching. 

* * 


It is a curious fact that while the profits of farming, 
especially in the East, are steadily diminishing, unless 
it be in the case of gardeners and extensive dairies or 
milk farms, the popularity of the country life is steadily 
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growing with the wealthy denizens of the city. The 
men who a score of years ago merely sent their fami- 
lies for a few weeks to a hotel in Saratoga or Newport 
are now not content without an extensive summer 
home and farm in the suburbs. They must have this 
even if they have to sacrifice the Newport cottage. I 
believe it is a healthful sign, the taste for quiet and 
retirement. Meanwhile it helps to improve the aspect 
of the country, and benefits the country farmer in many 
ways ; though not, perhaps, in all ways. The mem- 
bers of the association of “ New York Farmers” are 
largely millionaires—men like Appleton, Havemeyer, 
Darling, Bronson, W. K. Vanderbilt, ete., who have 
large farms. These are almost as good as government 
experiment stations to the surrounding farmers. The 
best of live stock is bred, new methods and machinery 
are tested, and a large share of the cost of roads, etc., 


_ are borne by those best able to bear it. 
. * 


* 


The retirement of literary workers to the country, 
wherever it is not prevented by confining editorial 
work, is, I believe,on the increase, and indicates a gen- 
eral inclination to become Drummonds of Hawthorn- 
den. City life is undoubtedly a stimulant and tonic ; 
but country life is, I believe, a more substantial food 
for good literary work. So, while writers like Miss 
Thomas or Maurice Thompson come here for a winter 
of New York life, we find many of our strongest 
writers are ensconced among the hills. Weare minded 
of “ Ik Marvel” at his “ Elmwood” farm ; of Mr. Curtis 
on the long-while sleepy Staten Island ; of John Bur- 
roughs on his Hudson River estate, prolific of fruit and 
of philosophy; of Mrs. Barr, ensconced on Storm King ; 
of Hawthorne and Lathrop in their Long Island and 
Connecticut retreats; of Bronson Howard at New 
Rochelle. 








MY STUDY FIRE. 
A WORD FOR IDLENESS. 


2 oF study fire is sometimes so potent a solici- 
tation to reverie that I ask myself whether it 
be not a subtle kind of temptation. Even when a 
man has cleared himself of the cant of the day, as 
Carlyle would put it, and delivered himself of the 
American illusion that every hour not devoted to 
“ doing something ” is an hour wasted, the inherited 
instinct is still strong enough to make a faint appeal 
to conscience. Those active, aggressive words, 
“doing” and “ getting,” have so long usurped the 
greater part of the space in our vocabulary that we 
use the words being and growing with a little un- 
certainty ; most of us are not entirely at ease with 
them yet. One of the highest uses of literature 
is in the aid it gives us in securing something 
like harmony of life—a just balance between the 
faculties which are developed by practical affairs 
and those which need the ampler air of intellectual 
movement. Literature is the mute but eloquent 
witness forever testifying to the reality and power 
of ideas and ideals. Every great poem is a revela- 
tion of that invisible world of beauty in which all 
may claim citizenship, but in which those alone 
abide who are rich in their own natures; a world 
in which no activity is valued by the stir it makes, 
and no achievement measured by the noise which 
accompanies it. 

When I recall these things, I perceive that the 
study fire is helping me to be true to myself when 
it gently lures me on to reverie and meditation. 
There is a vast difference between being busy and 
being fruitful. Busy people are often painfully 
barren and uninteresting. Their activity expends 
itself in small mechanical ways that add nothing 
to the sum of human knowledge or happiness. On 
the other hand, people who are apparently idle, 
who seem to be detached from the working world, 
are often the most fruitful. Our standards of work 
and idleness are in sad need of revision—a revision 
which shall substitute character for mere activity, 
and measure worth and achievement by the depth 
and richness of nature disclosed. The prior of the 
Carmelite convent at Frankfort described Giordano 
Bruno as a man always “walking up and down, 
filled with fantastic meditations upon new things.” 
In the judgment of the busy people of his time, 
Bruno, although by no means devoid of energy, 
was probably accounted an idler. His occupations 
were different from theirs, and therefore, of course, 
to be condemned; “so runs the world away.” 
But time, which has corrected so many inadequate 
judgments, has overruled the decision of Bruno’s 
critics ; they have ceased with their works, but 
those “fantastic meditations” have somehow sus- 
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tained their interest, and there now stands on the 
Campo de’ Fiori at Rome a statue of the scholar 
whose walking up and down attracted the attention 
of the Carmelite prior three centuries ago and 
more. In these apparently inactive hours of medi- 
tation great thoughts rise out of the silent deep over 
which a man broods inactive and absorbed. 

Balzac was a prodigious worker. Measured by 
the standard he set, the real toil of most people 
who account themselves busy shrinks to very small 
dimensions. A kind of demonic energy seized the 
great novelist when a new work lay clear in his 
mind, drove him. off the boulevard, locked him in his 
working room, and held him there in almost solitary 
confinement until the novel was written, and the 
novelist emerged worn, exhausted, and reduced to a 
shadow of his former self. This anguish of toil— 
for work so intense and continuous is nothing less 
than anguish—was prolonged through years, and 
the fruit of it fills several shelves in our book-cases ; 
and yet the highest work which Balzac did was not 
done in those solitary and painful days when the 
fever of composition was on him; it was done in 
the long, apparently idle hours which he spent on 
the boulevards and at the cafés. In those hours his 
keen and powerful mind was receiving impressions, 
collecting facts, observing men, drinking in the vast 
movement of life which went on about him and in 
which every social condition, every phase of char- 
acter, every process of moral advance or decay, was 
revealed. These meditative hours, in which the 
hands were idle that the mind might have freest 
range and the imagination uninterrupted play, were 
the creative periods; in them great works were 
planned, developed, shaped. These were the real 
working hours of the novelist, who displayed on an 
immense canvas the France of his day. 

One can imagine as he studies the face of Shake- 
speare or of Goethe, charged with the very spirit of 
meditation, what long and inspiring hours of thought, 
of deep brooding upon the mystery of the soul, lay 
behind the works of these masters of man and his 
life. Out of this profound silence, in which the 
soul opened itself, hushed and reverential, to the 
lessons of time and eternity, the great works grew 
as the tree and the flower spring out of the hidden 
places of the soil. Men of affluent nature, to whom 
thought brings its solemn revelations, and on the 
unseen horizon of whose souls the light of the im- 
agination glows like sunrise on new and undiscov- 
ered worlds, live in this mood of meditation—the 
mother of all the glorious works of art and litera- 
ture which inspire and sustain us. These hours in 
which no activity breaks the current of thought are 
the creative periods; hours solemn with that kin- 
ship with Deity which comes when the eye discerns 
the path of the divine thought, or sees with pro- 
phetic vision the image of that beauty with which 
all created things are suffused. The deepest life 
is as silent as the soil out of which the glory of 
summer bursts; all noble activities issue from it, 
and no great work is ever done save by those who 
have lived in the repose which precedes creation. 


| H. W. M. 
AN AFRICAN EXHIBITION. 


By tue Rev. Jayes Jounston, A.S.A. 


[* the train of exhibitions illustrative of objects 
so diverse as Fans, the Tudor Reigns, and 
Horseshoes, comes the announcement of a Stanley 
and African Exhibition which ought to excite univer- 
sal interest. Under the energetic direction of Mr. 
Joseph Thomson, of Masai and Kilima-Njaro fame, 
and Mr. Cuthbert Peck, a member of a family 
holding an unsurpassed African “ gallery,” gratify- 
ing progress is reported. The exhibits will embrace 
the whole of Africa between the Tropics, if not of 
regions beyond. An influential committee, includ- 
ing societies and discoverers associated with the great 
spheres in the Dark Continent, is pledged to a 
worthy undertaking which will attract thousands of 
visitors through the ensuing summer and autumn 
to the rooms of the Victoria Gallery, Regent Street, 
London. On the list of members are enrolled 
Captain Burton, Mr. Paul B. Du Chaillu, Colonel 
Grant, Sir H. Barkly, Sir Clement L. Hill, Mr. 
James Stevenson, of the African Lakes Company ; 
Dr. Felkin, Rev. Horace Waller, Mr. J. R. Werner, 
Mr. William Speke, Mr. Stanley’s staff-officers, and 
others connected with African research and prog- 
ress. Sir Edward Lee is the Hon. Secretary. 








The unique treasures offered promise to make the 
Exhibition a most complete view of the character- 
isties of Central African life, scenes, and resources. 
It was originally intended to limit the exhibits to 
Stanley’s famous march, which, upon expansion, 
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was made to comprise whatever aided in tracing 
the wonderful unveiling of Inner Africa. 

The native section will be devoted to the products 
of the soil, wild and cultivated, and the handiwork 
of different tribes. Everything elucidatory of these 
features must command attentive notice. There is 
every probability of Lieutenant Stairs’ Congo forest 
dwarf, at present housed in Zanzibar, being conveyed 
as soon as English weather is ready to accord the 
pygmy stranger a genial welcome. Life-sized, care- 
fully worked models of various African races are in 
course of preparation. By the presentation of 
ethnological and botanical specimens useful informa- 
tion will be imparted. Weapons, implements, dress, 
pottery, and ornaments, and also photographs of 
huts, villages, slave pens, and scenery, are to be 
gathered in abundance. 

Of the explorers themselves, scores of trophies 
are guaranteed. Chief in this group are the sou- 
venirs of the glorious Livingstone, which Captain 
Webb, of Newstead Abbey, will contribute. This 
life-devoted friend of the great traveler will confer 
a favor on the rising generation in permitting them 
to gaze at the historic cap with its tarnished gold 
lace—the inseparable companion of the hero on his 
last journeys—and the sword which formed part of 
his official uniform. At Newstead, which contains 
reminiscences of Byron’s residence, the Livingstone 
room is pointed out, where the Doctor wrote most 
of his book of travels. The collections which the 
missionary-discoverer sent home to Mr. Webb are 
enriched by further contributions which he himself 
made when a mighty hunter in South Africa. Mr. 
H. B. Cotterill sends Livingstone’s revolver and 
case. It is expected that his son-in-law, Mr. A. L. 
Bruce, staying with Mr. Stanley in Cairo, may for- 
ward some of the family’s precious heirlooms. If 
Mr. Spurgeon allows the committee the use of a 
faded, tattered copy of one of his printed sermons 
on which, in the heart of Africa, Livingstone wrote 
a sentence of approbation, the kindness would be 
acceptable. An excellent collection of portraits of 
past and contemporary African notabilities is to 
illustrate this section. Of maps, books, photographs, 
and pictures bearing upon the marvelous advance 
of geographical science in Africa, the supply borders 
on the inexhaustible. The maps showing the course 
of ancient and modern discovery from the time of 
Ptolemy downwards are arranged by the able car- 
tographer, Mr. E. G. Ravenstein, whose minute 
knowledge of the country is amazing. A special 
map, fifteen by thirteen feet, is being prepared on 
a large scale to indicate the routes of prominent ex- 
plorers and celebrated expeditions. What is re- 
quired for an African explorer’s equipment will 
arouse earnest inquiry and examination, and find 
satisfaction, undoubtedly, in the display of outfits, 
tents, camp-stools, surveying instruments, etc. These 
will be supplemented by the average loads borne by 
porters, so often referred to in Stanley’s letters, and 
a genuinely constructed model, of enormous size, 
of a typical African village and its appendages. In 
the zodlogical section birds, animals, and reptiles 
are to have realistic delineation, together with the 
contrivances invented by the natives for their pur- 
suit and capture. To the Anti-Slavery Society the 
promoters are indebted for loans which eloquently 
suggest the horrors of the trade in human flesh. 
This division will be represented by portraits of 
eminent abolitionists, the notorious slave sticks, or 
“ goree,” manacles, chains, and instruments of 
torture. 

Mr. Stanley’s share may be disappointing, inas- 
much as the intrepid traveler has never burdened 
himself with “baggage” of this class, although he 
has granted ready permission to his lieutenants. 
From his late staff remarkable curios are forth- 
coming. His chivalrous subordinate, Mr. Bonny, 
of Yambuya renown, is contributing a good stock 
of curiosities, of which the most interesting is finely 
carved work from the natives on the banks of the 
Aruwimi. Stanley’s illustrious patron, the King 
of the Belgians, has dispatched a selection from his 
unequaled Congo collection. Captain Wilkinson 
sends peculiarly shaped elephant assegais, and a 
variety of articles picked up in Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland thirty years ago on the occasion of 
himself and his fellow-travelers nearly losing their 
lives under suspicion of being Portuguese. Mr. 
W. S. Silver is lending a part of his rare accumula- 
tion, and of especial value is the representative 
private collection of Sir Henry Peck, who has 
placed it entirely at the committee’s disposal. 
Obligations are expressed to Baron de Cosson, 
brother of the late Captain de Cosson, the Abys- 
sinian explorer, for a numerous assortment of 
rarities from that kingdom. Captain Grant liber- 
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ally offers his own treasure store gleaned from the 
watersheds of the Great Lakes, and added to by 
what the relatives of his late companion, Captain 
Speke, have loaned. 

The West African coast will have ample repre- 
sentation. Major Thys, of the Congo Railway, 
and Major Van Eetrelde, of the Congo Free State, 
are welcome contributors. For the Niger Basin, 
Sir George Taubman-Goldie does a like service, 
and in this connection the daughter of the late Mr. 
Macgregor, an early and indefatigable Niger pio- 
neer, is sending many prized mementos. Pathetic 
associations cluster around the little hymn-book 
used by Mungo Park which Lander found during 
his notable exploration in 1832. This was almost 
the only relic procurable of Mungo Park’s ill-fated 
Niger expedition. 

Through the hearty co-operation of the Mission- 
ary Societies, the Exhibition will have the possession 
of objects specially affecting the superstitions and 
idolatries of the Central Africans. From the Lon- 
don headquarters of the London Missionary Society, 
Church Missionary Society, and the Universities 
Mission, the Exhibition will receive exceptional 
loans. The Rev. R. P. Ashe, of Uganda; Arch- 
deacon Farler, late of Magila, Zanzibar ; the Rev. T. 
Wakefield, late of Galla Land; and the Rev. Percy 
M. Wathen, are private exhibitors. Of devoted 
men who have lived and died for the African 
heathen, relics and portraits have come from every 
quarter of Europe, together with a motley array of 
idols cherished in “The Darkest Africa.” It is to 
be hoped that Dr. Mackay, of the Isle of Wight, 
father of Mr. A. M. Mackay, of Uganda distinction, 
will send the rhinoceros horn drinking goblet which 
the writer handled at the former’s residence. This 
was given by Emin Pasha to Mr. Mackay as an 
acknowledgment of many favors which the latter 
had, at some risk, conferred upon him. 

To bring the aspects and needs of Africa before 
the civilized world no effort has been spared. The 
committee are already inundated with available col- 
lections. A high ideal lies before the organizers, 
and appearances forecast an exhibition of helpful 
instructiveness and deserved popularity. 








NEW ENGLAND FACTORY LIFE. 
I.—-THE OPERATIVE AND HIS WORK. 
By Newton M. Hatt. 


ERY quietly the little New England factory 
villages of thirty years ago have become great 
industrial communities. From feeble beginnings 
the factory system bas grown until the looms of 
New England supply the Nation with cloth and 
furnish employment for 250,000 operatives. In a 
single city 20,000 operatives respond to the factory 
bells. A great industrial class has been developed, 
and yet even in the factory cities the social and 
ethical significance of these marvelous changes is 
imperfectly realized. There isa great lack of sym- 
pathy for the factory operative through sheer igno- 
rance of his life and occupation. The social condi- 
tions here described exist, with unimportant local 
variations, in all the large factory cities. 

The traveler who passes by rail through a factory 
city can hardly fail of being impressed by the rows 
of huge, many-windowed buildings which he sees, 
the hum of whose machinery he may even hear 
above the noises of his train. The exterior of a 
factory is unattractive enough, but once within its 
walls the visitor enters a new world of life and 
activity. If he is privileged to inspect the eniire 
plant of a great manufacturing establishment, he 
may pass mile after mile of machinery, each 
piece adapted with wonderful skill to its peculiar 
process. He may watch with deepening interest 
the transformation of the raw cotton through suc- 
cessive stages, until he stands at last in the great 
weave-room, where a thousand looms are finishing 
the fabric. In most instances he will find the rooms 
well lighted and ventilated, the floors clean, white 
curtains at the windows, and, in some cases, attempts 
at window-gardening. ‘The work is not of a dan- 
gerous character, and no materials detrimental to 
health are used. In some instances—notably old 
mills—the conditions are not so favorable; but 
manufacturers are coming to see that healthy and 
cheerful places of employment mean not only con- 
tentment and a better physical condition of their 
help, but the production of more yards of cloth a 
day. The Amoskeag Manufacturing Company of 
Manchester, N. H., has just completed a new weav- 
ing-mill, which will give employment to 1,200 oper- 
atives. High stories and large windows, perfect 
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heating and lighting, and the most approved sani- 
tary arrangements combine to make it a model of 
mill architecture. Each floor of this great mill 
covers one and one-fourth acres, and an allowance 
has been made of two thousand cubic feet of air for 
each operative. The best schoolhouses in the same 
city furnish only four hundred cubic feet for each 
pupil. By means of a special apparatus, the air 
throughout the entire mill can be completely 
changed once in twenty minutes. If cloth must be 
woven for the world, and if men and women must 
weave it, the work could hardly be done under 
more favorable conditions. The work, in most 
departments, is not so taxing as is generally sup- 
posed. The operative does not break down or grow 
prematurely old under the strain. The workman is 
above his machine. Nearly all the overseers and 
their subordinates are men who have risen from 
the ranks, demonstrating by special skill their abil- 
ity to work and think at the same time. 

The factory class is largely of foreign extraction. 
Irish, French Canadian, German, Scotch, and 
Swedish stocks predominate. In a factory city 
foreign characteristics vanish in a surprisingly short 
time. Nowhere else does the immigrant so quickly 
adopt our speech and customs ; nowhere else is he 
so quickly and superficially Americanized. There 
are two distinct types of foreign operatives. To 
illustrate the better class we will take a Scotch 
immigrant. He has left his loom in Glasgow for 
the higher wages of New England. His habits of 
industry and honesty are firmly fixed. He joins a 
Presbyterian or Congregationalist church at once, and 
sends his children to the public schools. He makes 
many friends, and identifies himself with social and 
political organizations. His home shares in his 
advance of ideas and material prosperity. It con- 
tains books, pictures, carpets, and even a piano. 
This picture is not in the least overdrawn, and 
such men are the strength and hope of the factory 
system. But the picture has a reverse side 
which is not so pleasant to contemplate. Very 
often the immigrant has inherited or acquired 
vicious habits before reaching America. Such a 
type of workman may be found in every factory. 
He is ignorant, coarse, and surly. He spends his 
money at the corner grog-shop, and his family go 
ragged and hungry. He stirs up discord among 
his fellow-workmen. In times of trouble his voice 
is loudest in denouncing the tyranny of capital, his 
stubbornness and stupidity the chief obstacle to the 
intelligent settlement of difficulties. His home is 
in keeping with his character. It is dark and 
dirty, wholly comfortless and forlorn. During 
the little time he is there, he is sullen, or sleepy, 
or absolutely vicious. On occasion he abuses his 
wife and children. There is generally in the 
larger factory cities a distinct section where such 
operatives live, and which is given some char- 
acteristic name. It is a cluster of dilapidated 
tenements and dreary lodging-houses, fronting on 
dirty alleys and courts. Every now and thena 
brutal assault is committed within its precincts. 
Visiting the quarter in the daytime, you will see 
groups of dirty-faced children in the street, and 
perhaps meet a little five-year girl carrying home a 
pail of beer. Here is the stronghold of the grocery 
gin-shop, and drunkenness is the chief vice of the 
factory operative. In acity of 40,000 inhabitants, 
with a reputation for enterprise and intelligence, 
three hundred liquor shops are in full operation, 
and often on Monday morning its police court 
docket would disgrace a much larger city. On the 
other hand, some striking virtues are exhibited by 
the factory operative. He is often generous and 
sympathetic to a fault. Appeals for a benevolent 
cause or to relieve suffering always meet with a 
hearty response. Instances of the sweetest self- 
sacrifice and devotion are by no mean uncommon. 
More than one widowed mother has sent her boy 
through school and college with money she has 
earned in the mill. One woman, nearly seventy 
years old, is to-day bravely working at her loom in 
oug of the factory cities, and nearly all the money 
she has earned in her forty years’ toil in the mills 
has been devoted to charity. Between the two ex- 
tremes which have been indicated there is, of course, 
a wide variety of conditions. But the whole factory 
class may be fairly divided into two groups: those 
who are getting ahead, who are sober and indus- 
trious, who live comfortably and happily; and 
those who are ignorant and wasteful, living all the 
time dangerously near the border line of crime. 
Fortunately, the former class are in a decided ma- 
extiy, and in this fact lies the promise for the 
uture industrial welfare of New England. 

Some of the most important and perplexing prob- 
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lems of the factory system present themselves in 
connection with the employmentof women. Nearly 
two-thirds of the factory operatives are women. 
Compared with other employments, wages earned 
by women in the mills are higher. Much of the 
work is of alight and agreeable nature. The hours 
are not excessive, and the operative enjoys a large 
degree of freedom and independence. The days of 
the “Lowell Offering,” when some of the best 
womanhood of New England worked in the mills 
of Lowell and Manchester, are over, but the “ mill- 
girl ” is still a remarkable and distinctive feature of 
the factory system. She dresses well, not to say 
extravagantly. She may be devoutly religious, or 
she may have a taste for Sunday excursions and 
Saturday night dances. In either case she is for 
the most part self-respecting, industrious, and mor- 
ally upright. However, the employment of women 
in the factories is fatally destructive to home life. 
The factory girl is so independent and well situated 
that she hesitates to marry. The home which a 
man of her class can offer has little attractiveness. 
His wages may be even less than hers, and, at best, 
life is likely to be a long, discouraging struggle. To 
the woman who is married the temptation to return 
to work is almost irresistible, but such a course 
makes a true home out of the question. The natu- 
ral outcome is that some of the New England factory 
cities, with a population of 75,000 and under, have 
the largest divorce rate in the country. 

Comparatively few children are employed in the 
cotton factories. The laws regulating the age of 
employment, and the school laws, are on the whole 
satisfactory, and in most instances are rigidly en- 
forced. Evasions of the laws are attempted by 
parents and not by manufacturers. There is a 
tendency on the part of some corporations to in- 
crease the number of children employed on certain 
grades of work. Unfortunately, invasion of rights 
of this sort are not generally resisted, or reported, 
by the working class, and reforms are consequently 
slow. 

Something should be said in regard to the 
official management of the great corporations. It is 
certainly the policy, in some cases, to pay the lowest 
possible wages at which help can be secured, and to 
treat the operatives with less consideration than the 
machinery, in the effort to make every dollar of 
investment bring the largest return. Such treat- 
ment cannot be too strongly condemned. It drives 
away the best class of help, and makes those who 
remain sullen and discontented. This policy is not 
only unchristian, it is not business-like. It is 
strongly opposed by the most clear-headed and 
successful managers. A notable example of the 
success attending the opposite policy is afforded by 
the Amoskeag Company of Manchester, the largest 
establishment of its kind in the world, employing 
nearly 8,000 operatives. This corporation fur- 
nishes five hundred tenements for a part of its 
operatives, at a merely nominal rate, expending 
annually for repairs more than is paid in rents. 
It pays the expenses, during illness, of operatives 
injured in its employ. It is a large contributor to 
the hospital fund and to local charities. The 
management of this and other corporations who 
accord similar generous treatment to their em- 
ployees believe that it pays financially. The 
corporation which has a reputation for kindness 
secures the best class of help, enjoys immunity from 
strikes, and increases its product. 

Except in one city, strikes have been infrequent 
in the New England factories. Profit-sharing has 
been attempted in only one instance—by the Bourne 
Mill at Fall River, where it has not been in opera- 
tion long enough to predict its success or failure. 
The signs are certainly favorable in New England 
for a more cordial relation and a better understand- 
ing between employer and operative than have ever 
before existed. 








ANIMALS AS BAROMETERS. 
By C. C. Axszort, M.D. 


LIKE when we listen to our unlettered neigh- 
bors or study the collected folk-lore of any 
people, it will be seen that animals, both wild and 
domesticated, enter largely into every community's 
weather-wisdom ; nor can we wonder, considering 
how every creature we meet, whether in the woods 
or open fields, is influenced by the condition of the 
weather prevailing at the time. There is, as many 
know, a vast difference between a bird’s actions, for 
instance, during a bright May morning and perhaps 
the next day, when a chilly northeast storm pre- 
vailed. Here, however, we have a change in the 
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bird, subsequent to an altered condition of the- 
weather, which is quite natural and of little signifi- 
cance, and so our interest centers in the sugges- 
tion that centuries ago arose in the minds of men : 
Are the animals about us, of whatever grade in the 
zodlogical scale, weather prophets? Do they realize 
the coming of a storm so far in advance of its actual 
appearance that, if man could correctly interpret 
the animal’s aets, the creature would be to him a 
reliable barometer? Certainly, for a long time man 
has proceeded upon this assumption, and not until 
the rationality of so doing has been questioned, in 
the light of biological science, has it occurred to any 
one that these same animals were a poor depend- 
ence. I have in times past maintained that no 
animal could be held of barometric value. Possibly 
this was going too far, but my later studies have 
not led me to a change of base. 

There are, it would seem, two distinct and not 
necessarily connected propositions to be considered. 
First: Do the lower animals recognize, sooner than 
does man, coming weather changes? Second: How 
far are we able to interpret a lower animal’s acts ? 

Let us consider these questions separately. 

If animals possessed, as is often claimed, metero- 
logical fore-knowledge, then it should appear that 
little suffering and less loss of life should result 
from sudden changes. But does not even an ordi- 
nary thunder-gust drown creeping creatures, maim 
vigorous birds, and flood the snug galleries of bur- 
rowing mammals? It needs but a short ramble in 
the woods or fields, after such a summer shower, 
to see how painfully destructive are moderate wind 
and rain when they rush across the country, hand 
in hand. There is no more touching sight in all 
nature than the lowly murmured plaint of nesting 
birds as they contemplate, after a shower, their 
ruined home and drowned fledgelings. It is not a 
common occurrenee, it is true, but frequent enough 
to make it an open question whether or not diabo- 
lism, in this world, has the upper hand. To credit 
a bird with weather-wisdom, and yet with no power 
to guard against probable danger, is to assume that 
it leads the terrible life of one in constant fear—a 
mental condition the birds’ daily life flatly contra- 
dicts. I lay stress upon birds rather than mam- 
mals because of the two classes of animals the 
former are much more at the mercy of storms or 
even vicissitudes of temperature. Of the two, wet 
feathers are likely to lead to more serious conse- 
quences than wet fur. Again, of the two groups, 
mammals and birds, that have been exposed to 
persecution by man for centuries, the birds have 
acquired greater cunning, and we naturally look to 
them for the more marked evidences of intelligence ; 
and, taking a comprehensive glance at bird life, it is 
evident that, while they know in a general way what 
the meteorological conditions are to be, they have 
as yet failed to provide for the more pronounced 
features of our weuther. The truth is, the one 
thought uppermost in their minds is that of a food 
supply, and concerning all else they trust to luck, 
and, so trusting, are often victims of their helpless- 
ness. If, so long ago as the close of the glacial 
period, birds began to recognize the forerunnings 
of a storm, then evolution, which has not yet failed 
the world, should have made them weather prophets 
by this time; but it has not. 

A good barometer gives us abundant warning of 
coming changes, but what the mercury recognizes 
is beyond man’s ken. Never does the world look 
brighter than a few hours before some great change. 
The familiar but senseless term “ weather breeder,” 
applied to an exceptionally clear day, is evidence of 
this, and certainly animal life has little thought for 
the future when the skies are without a cloud. 
Never are birds more merry, mammals more full 
of play; yet the impending storm means mischief 
that to some extent might be averted had these 
happy creatures but an inkling of what was com- 
ing. 

Were animals in any sense weather-wise, there 
would be unmistakable evidences of anticipatory pre- 
paration ; and it is unquestionable that vast numbers 
of animals are destroyed by storms which might 
easily have saved themselves by a little fore-knowl- 
edge. Thus the feathers of birds often become so 
soaked as to render flight impracticable, and so the 
birds fall victims to carnivorous mammals. My at- 
tention was called to this fact during the past autumn, 
when, after a sudden dash of rain, I found a num- 
ber of warblers that were too wet to fly. Their 
fluttering did not prevent my catching one, and 
directly after I saw a red-start in the clutches of a 
red squirrel. I could not see the captor and cap- 
tive as plainly as I wished, but still sufficiently dis- 
tinetly to recognize both the mammal and the bird. 
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We are not given to looking upon squirrels as car- 
nivorous animals, but they are such, and appear to 
be little less fierce than cats or weasels. 

It seems never to have occurred to those people 
of by-gone years who attributed welibirebices to 
animals that possibly the peculiar act of a mammal 
or bird, or insect even, and the quickly following 
change of weather were mere coincidences; and 
this is what they are in almost every instance. It 
matters little what “saying” you select, it needs 
but a six weeks’ drought to demonstrate that rain 
does not follow any particular action of an animal ; 
and, strangely enough, there appear to be no “ say- 
ings” referring to these protracted spells of rain- 
less weather. Itis alogical inference, were weather- 
wisdom reliable, that animal life during a drought 
should be peculiarly monotonous and undemonstra- 
tive, but this is not true. 

Man was the first creature to assume the réle of 
a weather prophet, but, fearful of his own judgment, 
sought comfort from the animal life about him, and, 
when his predictions failed, put the onus of his 
blunders upon the irresponsible mammals and birds. 
So started, in the infancy of the world, the fallacy 
of weather-wisdom, which, despite real knowledge, 
still sways the vast majority of men. 








A PARLIAMENTARY BY-ELECTION. 


By tHE Rev. W. J. CurHBertson. 


HERE are few, probably, who will be in doubt 

as to the meaning of this phrase. But for 
their benefit it may be well to state that a by- 
election is one that occurs at any time intervening 
between general elections, which, of course, take 
place only by the natural termination of Parliament 
at the close of the septennial period for which it is 
elected, or by the sovereign’s dissolution of Parlia- 
ment owing to the resignation of the Cabinet. 
There are, therefore, four possible courses of a by- 
election—the resignation or death of a member of 
the House of Commons, his elevation to the peerage, 
or his appointment to a Cabinet office or judgeship. 
Should any one of these events occur, the residents 
in the particular Parliamentary borough affected 
are soon called upon to choose a successor ; and the 
election is always watched with peculiar interest, 
because the result is generally a safe indicator as to 
whether the Government is retaining or losing 
popular favor. In a few cases it may be in no wise 
significant of the swing of public opinion, but com- 
monly it is one of the strongest criteria that can be 
obtained. The election which has just taken place 
here in North St. Pancras was universally felt to 
be, in this respect, one of the most important. 
There were several reasons for this, the two most 
weighty being these: North St. Pancras was the 
first borough lost to the Gladstonians after the 
separation of the Unionists from them; and now 
this was the first election after the issue of the re- 
port of the Parnell Commission. The vacancy was 
caused in the present instance by the accession of 
Mr. Cochrane-Baillie, a Conservative, to the peer- 
age. There were three candidates, but one of 
them, Mr. Leighton, a Liberal-Unionist, was con- 
sidered to be only trifling, and secured in the final 
result no more than twenty-nine votes. The battle 
was therefore really between Mr. T. H. Bolton, 
Gladstonian, and Mr. H.-R. Graham, Conservative, 
and a short and sharp battle it was. The whole 
campaign lasted but ten days or so, and culminated 
in the close contest of Tuesday. The excitement 
was said, on all hands, to be intense, yet to any one 
who has known anything of an American election 
it would have seemed hard to discover wherein its 
intensity was displayed. As I passed in the after- 
noon from one committee-room to another, I found 
scarcely more than a score or so gathered at any of 
them, except the central office, where instructions 
were given to the drivers of carriages where to pick 
up voters. There were companies of men standing 
around the taverns, which, unfortunately, are not 
closed at elections, as in the United States. And 
opposite the several polling stations there were 
larger groups, though in this case they were made 
up chiefly of children, who hooted or hurrahed at 
the several carriages as they drove up bearing 
voters wearing badges of one side or the other. 
Vacant wall-spaces and hoardings were freely plac- 
arded with appeals from the candidates, as also 
were the windows of many residences. In some 
streets they would be found in almost every house, 
and in others in searcely any. One of the printed 
appeals took this form: “ Five-sixths of the Irish 
people appeal to you to vote against calumny, for- 
gery, perjury, Pigottism, coercion, Balfourism, and 
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sham Unionism, and vote for truth, honor, justice, 
liberty.” Some diversion was caused by a model 
of a battering-ram, euphemistically called “ Balfour’s 
Maiden,” or “ Balfour’s Rent-Collector,” the huge 
thing being paraded about the streets in a wagon 
in charge of two persons representing “ Emergency” 
men. Both were dressed in red tunics, one being 
armed with a rifle and bayonet fixed, and the other 
carrying a formidable-looking crowbar, each con- 
tributing to make a deafening noise as they pro- 
ceeded on their way. At six o’clock in the evening 
there was a rush to the half-dozen polling stations 
of the electors who had not already voted, and as 
darkness set in there was a little disorder. All the 
polling stations closed precisely at eight o'clock, 
amid the greatest excitement of those immediately 
participating in the struggle. The ballot-boxes were 
at once sealed and conveyed to the returning officer 
at St. Pancras Vestry Hall, the first being received 
there at twenty minutes past eight and the last at 
a quarter to nine. The boxes were opened in the 
presence of the candidates and their agents, and the 
count immediately commenced. Just at the stroke 
of eleven the result was announced as follows: 


a IN hie 5 bs fd: Srenaeclescaudavans 2,657 
pg eee ns are te: Sieh — pa 2,549 
De PRUNES Sac® Sots es cakes ee coals oss cnsaces 29 


Majority for Mr. Bolton over Mr. Graham .. . 108 


The announcement was taken up with enthusiasm, 
and until midnight cheering disturbed general 
repose ; and following closely upon that, or in asso- 
ciation with it, came the cry of the “special mid- 
night edition” of the newspapers reporting the 
result. This was an unusually large vote, exceeding 
that of 1885 by 940, and that of 1886 by 1,348. 
The following are the exact figures of those years: 


1885. 
Mr. T. H. Bolton ae Pe Eee RENCE CP eee 2,380 
Hon. C. Cochrane-Baillie (C.)................. 1,915 
pes? ito. oe Ota toys uti 465 
1886. 
Hon. C. Cochrane-Baillie (C.). ................ 2,074 
Bird tt BY. Boolean (Qa. cbs cice icaicaedakiaiedies 1,813 
eM Coesn Fie! OLA Hated “ty Luare 261 


It is generally felt that this is a telling defeat to 
the Unionist cause. All through the contest it was 
recognized that the issue was a critical one, and 
there is now some agreement with the declaration 
of the “Christian World” that “Lord Salisbury 
and his colleagues may regard the result of this 
election as the writing on the wall at Belshazzar’s 
feast.” 

It may be not uninteresting to some to learn that 
in England trades not infrequently determine polit- 
ical alliances. Tailors, shoemakers, and bakers are 
usually Radicals, but butchers and saloon-keepers 
favor the Conservatives. Butlers and other indoor 
menservants ally themselves with the former, but 
coachmen and other outdoor servants with the lat- 
ter. Postmen are for the most part supporters of 
the party of progress, but policemen—at least those 
not Christians or total abstainers—are Conserva- 
tives. There are a few singular features of election 
laws in England, of which some may like to be in- 
formed. For one thing, all hire of carriages to 
carry voters to the poll is prohibited. The chance 
of a free ride seems to be considered so enormous a 
bribe here that Parliamentary sanction must be 
withheld from it. But though “hire” is forbidden, 
there is neither law nor injunction against the loan 
of carriages. Consequently, vehicles in abundance, 
and of every description, were driven through the 
streets at great speed most of the day, bringing up 
voters to the poll. The most important contribu- 
tion of this kind in aid of Mr. Bolton came from 
Mr. Gladstone himself, he supplying a large wag- 
onette and pair of horses—dispatched, it is said, 
all the way from Hawarden for this service, and 
kept, I was privately informed, expressly to aid 
Gladstonian candidates in all parts of the kingdom. 
At the outset the Conservatives had some advan- 
tage in the number of carriages at their disposal, 
but matters were afterwards more equalized, though 
the party of Home Rule undoubtedly had the larger 
and more singular variety of vehicles. Broughams 
were contributed on the Conservative side by Lady 
Salisbury, the Duke of Norfolk, the Duke of West- 
minster, Mr. Burdett-Coutts, M.P., and others; 
and on the Radical side by Sir Charles Russell, 
Mr. Arnold Morley, M.P., Lady Trevelyan, Mrs. 
Jacob Bright, and others. Effective aid was doubt- 
less rendered by contributions of this kind. I learnt 
that another practice that at first sight may seem 
innocent enough is here made illegal. There is a 
strict prohibition of any one standing at or about the 
polling stations to keep any tally of the names of 
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the electors who come up to vote. The object of 
this law is, of course, to prevent anything approach- 
ing to intimidation. The party politicians, however, 
in each district have a carefully tabulated register 
of all voters, that indicates with approximate correct- 
ness their natural or professed political affiliations, 
and during the election day calls are made upon 
them at their residences by the several helpers to 
insure that they shall go promptly to the poll. 
When this is secured in the case of any voter, his 
name is marked off their lists, and attention is con- 
centrated on those who have not yet made their 
appearance at the ballot-box. Another prohibition, 
or rather limitation, which the law lays down con- 
cerns the number of paid helpers. Only one clerk, 
I understand, for each committee-room is allowed 
to receive any payment, direct or indirect, for serv- 
ices rendered to the candidate on the day of elec- 
tion, while a limit is also set to the total amount of 
election expenses, according to the number of voters 
in the borough or parliamentary district. 
CampEN Town, Lonpon, England. 








SOME SPRING OPENINGS. 


By Exta RopmMAn CHURCH. 
B tee Mingo south from Philadelphia, late in 


March, and coming unexpectedly upon clumps 
of crocus, daffodil, and narcissus, with a fringe of 
green grass, as the train rushes on, one feels an 
involuntary thrill that spring is an accomplished 
fact. But there is no sign yet, even of bud, in the 
region left behind. A solitary robin or an enter- 
prising bluebird may have perpetrated a solo on a 
bare branch beneath a gray sky, as if with the hope 
of rousing the leaves and flowers from their winter's 
sleep; and then, apparently concluding that, like 
the Man in the Moon, he came down too soon, he 
has taken himself off again until Nature shall have 
finished her spring house-cleaning and arranged 
things in some sort of shape. 

First, the winds of March seem to sweep the sky 
like the proverbial new broom; and the clear 
glimpses of white and blue are as soft and bright 
as though freshly made to order. But Nature is 
not as thorough in her cleaning as a good house- 
keeper could desire ;. and she evidently inclines 
more to scattering débris that to getting rid of it 
altogether. Those rushing gales from the North, 
which breathe the very aroma of the Arctic regions, 
and are doubtless on familiar terms with the pole 
star, send the fallen leaves flying in all directions ; 
yet the ground is not swept clear of them, and one 
pities the tender little flowers that must struggle 
up, if they come at all, through the skeleton-like 
remains of last year’s verdure. Those unpleasantly 
rattling boughs, too, with their melancholy fringes 
of sere and yellow leaves, should properly be off 
with their old dress before they are on with the 
new ; but what the March breezes cannot do is left 
undone. 

The earth shakes herself, as it were, and begins 
to wake up, and we see that her eyes are blue from 
the hepatica that lifts its dainty head among the 
first blossoms of the season, in the shelter of that 
forest patriarch whose gnarled root it decks with 
little cup-like blossoms protected by an outer cover- 
ing of green. The sturdy, three-lobed leaves, from 
which it derives its common name of “liverwort,” 
are stiff and dry, but they have not struck their 
colors, except to take on a slight bronzing and some 
queer-looking spots, during all the wild music of the 
winter winds and the fierce reign of sleet and snow ; 
and now they stand like a strong phalanx of lilipu- 
tian brothers around the cluster of fragile blossoms 
in their midst. They are protecting this year’s 
leaves, too—for, low down among the flowers, the 
young leaflets glisten in their fresh robe of soft 
light green. 

Blue is the recognized color of the hepatica; 
but some blossoms are white, and others a purplish 
pink. A trail of the royal color is over them all. 
The plant measures so few inches from the ground 
that it is likely to be overlooked, except by ‘an 
accustomed eye. Once seen, however, it is never 
forgotten, and a peculiarity noticed at once is the 
silver hairiness of its soft, thick flower-stalk. When 
fully blown, the blossom has five short, broad 
petals; but the cup shape of the half-blown speci- 
men is far prettier. Like most wild flowers, it is 
without perfume. 

But its lovely contemporary, which supplies this 
want, is perhaps close at hand. It should be—for 
the trailing arbutus enjoys the reputation of being 
first in the field, or rather in the wood—for it is a 
shy beauty and seeks retirement—and of blooming 
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under the snow. This has furnished the theme for 
many poetical fancies; but the plain truth about 
this most charming of wood flowers is that its 
blooming under the snow is the exception rather 
than the rule. 

Fortunate indeed is the stroller through the early 
spring woods—woods as yet bare of bough and 
dead-leaf color as to carpet, but with glimpses of 
sky blue and beautiful, and whispers in the search- 
ing breeze of beauty yet to come—if a careless step 
rouses in protest a delicate, subtle fragrance that, 
once inhaled, is never forgotten. Stooping low, as 
one in quest of treasure, and brushing aside, per- 
haps, some light snow and a mat of dead vegetation, 
he sees creeping vines of faded-looking leaves, and 
clusters of the freshest and daintiest of tiny waxen 
tubes, with star-shaped mouths, some blushing rosy 
pink, and some with the faintest flush of early dawn 
staining their whiteness. 

Wrapped all winter in their snow blanket, and 
feeling neither cold nor storm, they have gone on 
filling their waxen cells—that were formed as long 
ago as October—with more than honeyed sweetness; 
waiting patiently through all the intervening months 
to show their full perfection. For the flower-buds 
of the arbutus appear in mid-autumn; and if the 
plants are then carefully transplanted, with their 
native earth, to a box or basket, and kept in a 
moderate temperature, they will fill a room with 
beauty and sweetness at least six weeks before they 
bloom in their outdoor haunts. 

The “spring darling” of the poet, which rouses 
such enthusiasm in young and old, deserves this 
name, not only because of its beauty and sweetness, 
but also for its shy, pretty way of hiding itself from 
human sight. Mayflower is the less attractive name 
it bears in New England—given by the Pilgrims in 
honor of the huge vessel, judged by the amount of 
freight it carried, which bore them to the bleak 
coast of Massachusetts. 

The ragged, disreputable-looking leaves of the 
Epigea, although evergreen, are always brown, and 
never seem to have any days of their youth. They 
have a look of age about them that is almost equal 
to the colossi of an Egyptian temple; but as they 
are apparently never renewed, this is scarcely to be 
wondered at. These and the queer, hairy stems 
suggest the idea that nature exhausted her store of 
beauty and sweetness on the lovely little blossoms— 

“ Darlings of the forest ! 
Blossoming alone 
When earth’s grief is sorest 
For her jewels gone.” 

A few days later, perhaps, and the most fragile 
of blossoms seem to stand shivering on their slender 
stalks as though they had been thrust into wood- 
land life much against their will, bending and 
swaying to the slightest breeze, and looking as if a 
breath might blow them out of existence. The 
name “windflower” seems to express their shad- 
owy loveliness; and the woodland anemone is cer- 
tainly the least tangible-looking of all our spring 
blossoms. A later arrival, that uncanny anomaly, 
the “Indian pipe,” with its cadaverous hue stained 
with black, has a more ghostly aspect; but the 
windflower is far more ethereal and attractive. 
Its star-shaped flowers are often pure white, yet 
sometimes suffused with the palest pink or lilac 
tint, while the small round buds are like pearls. 

The anemone seems like a pensive, consumptive 
maiden, with a mission to die young; and as it will 
droop and give up its slight hold on life at the 
smallest provocation, the only way to transport it 
safely from its native wilds is in a botany box or a 
basket lined and covered with damp moss. It loves 
dampness and shade, and seems, in the moist, dark 
nooks it inhabits, to shrink as much as possible from 
observation. 

No one would dream of poison in 


“The dew-cup of the frail anemone,” 


but in spite of its innocent, timid aspect, it ranks 
among the most malignant of plants; fateful alike 
to man and beast, except those singularly con- 
structed little animals, the prairie dogs of the West, 
who have such an abnormal gift for ‘getting 
along’ with unpleasant companions that they can 
live amicably under the same roof—or, to be quite 
exact, in the same hole—with a family of rattle- 
snakes. A constant diet of anemone is probably 
a coat of mail to the easy-going prairie dog. 

The anemone of the prairies is the well-known 
* pulsatilla,” or “ pasque-flower,” so called because 
of its blooming at the Paschal season. It got its 
pame from the old French missionaries, who made 
their rustic chapels beautiful with it at Easter. 
The blossom is larger than that of the wood anem- 
one, and more uniformly of a pure white. 
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The leaf of this plant, of bluish-green, is also 
very pretty, although, like all the Ranunculacee, 
it has the ugly name of “ crowfoot,” from its resem- 
blance to the foot of that rapacious bird. In the 
pasque-flower species, the leaf is in finer divisions 
and more claw-like than any. 

The lovely little Claytonia Virginiana, with its 
delicate pink complexion, from which it gets its ordi- 
nary name of “spring beauty,” is one of the most 
dainty and beautifully finished flowers to be met 
with in a woodland tramp. Like so many of these 
denizens of a twilight world, it loves moist places ; 
and although the stalk looks scarcely strong enough 
to bear its own weight, it supports the two slender 
green leaves, the tiny green vase which holds the 
blossom, and a whole cluster of shell-like buds on 
their threads of stems. And there it sways with 
gentle grace, as if in pure enjoyment of its own 
loveliness. 

This flower bears close inspection under a mag- 
nifying glass, which accentuates the deep pink 
lines, as fine as a hair, on a ground of faint pink, 
and the dots of rose on the almost invisible sta- 
mens. “ Fairy beauty ” would be a more appropriate 
name than the one by which it is best known. It 
is not altogether pleasant to think of its near rela- 
tionship to the detested purslane; but portulaca is 
more agreeable, and, like the other members of that 
family, the blossoms open their eyes with the com- 
ing of the sun and close them at his departure. 
The narrow green leaves are like thick grass, and 
they are said, like those of the purslane, to be edi- 
ble when boiled. 

Here, in a more open spot, down by the brook, is 
a gleam of whiteness which is not snow; and amid 
its curiously beautiful leaves the Sanguinaria raises 
its large, pearly disc with unabashed front of con- 
scious purity. Cold, stiff, and scentless, it is yet 
beautiful exceedingly; the very queen and lily of 
wild flowers, and, when fully opened, there in the 
center is its regal crown of gold. Its perfect daz- 
zling whiteness is unmarred by the slightest blush 
of color, and the red-footed, white-breasted sangui- 
naria is not unlike a very single daisy. It has fewer 
and broader petals than the field blossom, and the 
large green leaves are nearly round, and cut deeply 
in on the edges like an oak-leaf. 

The half-open flowers of this singular plant are 
perfect cups; the buds, tiny water-lilies, with pink- 
tinted sheath and all. The long stems are also 
tinged with pink, and they shoot up directly from 
the root with a single blossom at the end, each bud 
appearing with a folded leaf curled round it, as it is 
thrust directly through an opening in the otherwise 
round leaf. On breaking off a stalk, it seems to bleed, 
the ensanguined drops flowing from the wounded 
root, and hence its name of Sanguinaria. Towhich 
is added that of Canadensis, because of “ its blood- 
red root underground and its pearly purity up in 
the April air.” 

Says one who reverently studies all nature’s 
changes: “In the very early April days, before the 
leaves come out at all upon the trees, when the 
downy catkins are first showing the revival of life 
in the willows by the brookside, before any green 
thing yet gladdens the eye in field or forest, and the 
brown dead grass and the brown dead leaves cover 
all the ground, then it is that in the edges of the 
moist rich woods the sanguinaria puts up its slen- 
der stem crowned with its circlet of petals dazzling 
white. It is a most beautiful flower, and to my 
thought a beautiful emblem of Nature’s Easter, its 
pure whiteness having something more than the 
earthly in its unstained loveliness. It seems almost 
to have lived its earthly course, and, passing through 
the disrobing room of death, which 


‘has left on her 
Only the beautiful,’ 


comes now as the promise, radiant and heavenly, 
of that touch of the infinite Life by which all the 
dead are quickened.” 

Near by there is a purple stain on grass and moss ; 
and the “arrow-leaf” violet is traced, not by its 
perfume, but by its color. This is always richest 
where there is most moisture, and there also the 
blossoms are largest. A scentless violet, however, 
seems an anomaly when we read of its English sis- 
ters: “I know of a certain quiet nook, by a mill- 
lode which has long ceased to flow, where some tall 
elms and smooth-timbered beeches form a kind of 
sylvan bower that is quite a haunt of violets ; they 
grow there in such thick, luxuriant clumps that, 
bending over them, they almost intoxicate you with 
the exquisite subtlety of their sweet odor.” 

The large single violets of our brooksides show a 
great variety of tint, ranging from deep purple to a 
pale lilac blue; and the dark yellow centers are 
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very distinct. It is very effective when massed in 
a small white or gold-colored vase, and mingles 
well with the daisy and the buttercup. There is a 
small, shy, white species, with fine purple veins 
penciled on its dainty petals, and having very 
smooth, pale-green leaves, that is quite rare, and so 
given to hiding itself that it is seldom seen. But 
it has the true violet odor, and rewards its discov- 
erer with unexpected sweetness. 
“Children go a-Maying 
And observe it not ; 
By the worldly, straying, 
It is quite forgot ; 
But the poet seeks it 
In some favorite spot.” 


The dog’s-tooth violet has the shape of a bell-like 
lily, with orange and brown coloring; and the 
petals are often curled back like a regular Turk’s 
cap. It is rich in names: yellow snowdrop, be- 
cause it isan early bloomer, and has the drooping 
habit of the cultivated blossom ; adder’s tongue, 
from its slender, curiously spotted leaves ; and dog’s- 
tooth violet, because its root in shape and hue exactly 
resembles the teeth of that animal. The violet is 
unexplainable, as the flower is actually a lily. 

Beyond the woods the grass is studded with stars, 
the golden footprints of spring, with their jagged 
dents-de-lion leaves and hollow flower stalks, in 
which the children delight ; and common and de- 
spised as dandelions are, these low-growing field 
blossoms display a store of unsuspected beauty to 
the close observer. In a bowl of rich maroon or 
palest blue these golden flowers are a mass of im- 
prisoned sunshine. 

With the opening of the first blossom the soft 
green mist of the willows has brought a spring-like 
tint to the landscape; the catkins of the pollard 
have burst; the half-unfolded leaves of maple and 
birch are casting shadows on the ground ; and blue- 
bird and robin have come to stay. 





GLIMPSES OF LINCOLN. 


By Grorce T. Pacxarp. 


Eigse: pictures of Lincoln are in my mind’s 
eye which illustrate his profound thinking 
power, his courageous bearing when under the 
strain of anxiety, and his modest concealment of 
proper exultation in the hour of triumph. 

Day after day, in the summer of 1864, he would 
pass me on his way to his immeasurably responsi- 
ble duties at the White House. His nights were 
spent at the Soldiers’ Home, unless urgent matters 
detained him at the Executive Mansion. A small 
escort of cavalry served to identify carriage and 
occupant. I never happened to see him turn his 
eyes to right or left as he passed me. There was 
always the attitude of one absolutely absorbed in 
thinking on interests of vast concern. Looking 
straight ahead, or with eyes lowered as his head 
drooped wearily, the man on whom the Nation 
leaned (though the people did not then recognize 
the full measure of their dependence) was seen for 
a moment, and then was borne out of sight. Later 
in the year, on the frosty mornings, he wore a shawl 
—a garment not suggestive of the fact that he was 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States. A representation of a thinker, 
dwelling in a world by himself, was this daily ap- 
pearance of the man who had to think for the 
whole people. 

Another picture of Lincoln takes me back to a 
May afternoon in the grounds of the White House. 
The sunshine had a midsummer splendor. The 
light rested on the Potomac as if it were the very 
River of Life. The hills beyond rejoiced before 
the Lord. Even the flag floating over Arlington 
seemed to have a new glory. Over the lawn 
strolled a mixed multitude who had come to listen 
to the Marine Band and to drink in the beauty and 
fragrance of the flowers which made the grounds 
a garden of gardens. Gay uniforms mingled with 
the garb of citizens, but the wearers of the blue 
and gold found themselves the objects of almost un- 
friendly scrutiny, unless they chanced to bear on 
their body the marks of battle, for it was a crisis of 
the gravest sort. Grant and his army were buried 
in the Wilderness, and the airs which swept from 
the South seemed laden with the “confused noise 
of battle,” and the vision of “garments rolled in 
blood ” made many eyes dim. .After a while there 
was a stir in the crowd which told of the appear- 
ance of some person of importance, and with one 
impulse the people moved toward the balcony of 
the White House. Lincoln had suddenly come 
from his room, and was seated in sight of the throng. 
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His face, with ite extreme pallor, haunts me yet. 
His eyes had a far-off look and a sadness as if 
he saw men falling in battle, each man being 
his brother or friend. It was evident that he 
had dragged himself out to show himself to the 
people, as if to reassure them. He talked cheer- 
fully to those near him, but the smile woald 
make more evident the wrestlings within him. 
With true American readiness for an address— 
the spoken word is sweeter than honey and the 
honeycomb to each son of the Republic—the crowd 
good-naturedly but persistently cried, “Speech ! 
Speech !” 

At last Lincoln rose, and there was an instant 
stillness. There was an eager waiting for his words, 
but he merely said: “TI propose three cheers for 
General Grant and the brave men under his com- 
mand.” The crowd cheered heartily, the band 
broke in with “The Star-Spangled Banner,” and 
Lincoln quickly left the balcony to lift again the 
burden of his routine work. 

The morning of Lincoln’s second inauguration 
was depressing. The day was dark and rainy, and 
the east front of the Capitol was much like a bog. 
I stood in several inches of mud with the patience 
born for such occasions, and which is apt to die with 
them. Nothing in nature’s aspect intimated any- 
thing but gloom and disaster. The multitude 
grimly waited for the appearance of the President. 
Even the colored men refrained from jesting. It 
was for them a great, but, strangely, not an exhilarat- 
ing, opportunity. When the procession appeared, 
however, the crowd seemed to forget the discom- 
fort of their environment. There was a cordial 
greeting for Lincoln, and I could see that he was 
happy because the “plain people” were glad to 
have him all to themselves fora while. I recall the 
sudden rift in the clouds and the descent of the 
sunshine just as he was taking the oath of office. 
Was it an omen that sorrow and gloom were soon 
to pass away, and that the Nation was to come to its 
own forthwith? So all thought it. At the least, 
it was a transformation scene of striking dramatic 
force. 

How vivid the impression of the leader’s quiet 
dignity and gracious composure! I re-read certain 
sentences of that inaugural—classic English, if any 
such English there be—and the tones of his voice 
enliven them; the solemnity of his manner gives 
them fresh power ; the kindling of his eye illumines 
them. “ With malice toward none, with charity 
for all ’’—that was the keynote of word and intona- 
tion. The inauguration was the great hour of a 
wonderful life. It marked a triumphant entrance 
on a new administrative period. The “plain 
people” had said “well done” to the faithful 
servant, and he gives the pledge of further service 
to a mighty nation. But simplicity, self-restraint, 
charity, have left no room in his soul for arrogance 
and boasting. Had Lincoln been talking to his 
Illinois neighbors after a hard day in court where he 
had won a trifling suit, his speech and bearing could 
not have been more modest. The traditional 
stranger from another planet would have picked 
out the chief marshal of the procession as the great 
man, while Lincoln would have seemed only a 
humble messenger delivering his superior’s message. 

These glimpses of Lincoln sum up the main im- 
pression he made upon me in the course of long 
and varied observation. He had the simplicity 
which I am sure cannot be dissociated from the 
true estimate of human greatness. There were 
puffed-up and arrogant men about him, as if to 
emphasize the unpretentiousness which adorned his 
character and his speech. His gravity was equally 
marked. His smiles came out of a gloom to which 
they returned during most of the war days. He 
could not have been light-hearted, and what seemed 
to dull-witted observers untimely mirth was but the 
shadow of joyousness. He had to joke and laugh, 
or go mad. Then, too, shallow critics could not 
believe he was anything but superficial in his views 
of men and things, though I presume none would 
have ventured to say of him, as was said of a later 
statesman, “ He thinks he is thinking.” More than 
the face of judge presiding at the trial of a prisoner 
charged with murder, where an improper ruling 
might imperil human life, Lincoln’s countenance 
told of deep and comprehensive thought. 


I remember him, then, in the daily round of his 
life and on supreme occasions, but chiefly do I de- 
light in recalling his expression as he stood with 
bared head taking the oath of office, the sun light- 
ing his face, into which a multitude of friendly 
faces looked, as if history had already begun her 
transfiguring work. 
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THE BLOOD OF JESUS CHRIST: THE 
NEW TESTAMENT DOCTRINE.’ 


By THE Rey. Lyman ABBOTT. 


BA is doubtful whether any incident in the history 

of the religious thought of the Christian Church 
more strikingly illustrates and confirms the declara- 
tion of the Apostle that “the letter killeth” than 
its interpretation of the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment respecting the blood of Jesus Christ. Upon 
the face of it, this teaching is metaphorical. The 
moment we attempt to realize it materially, even in 
imagination, it becomes repellent. And yet from a 
very early age it has been literalized, and the 
Church has been taught that it has been saved by 
the physical blood of Jesus Christ, flowing from his 
veins and arteries—by the sanguineous fluid. To 
the present day it is taught by something like half 
of Christendom that a literal partaking of the blood 
of Christ is necessary, if not to salvation, at all 
events to any high and divine development of 
character: for the Roman Catholic Church holds 
that when the priest, properly appointed for that 
purpose, pronounces a benediction upon the bread 
and the wine before him, the bread and the wine 
become literally body and literally blood of Jesus 
Christ ; and that, then, those who partake of that 
literal body, that flesh and that blood, are thereby 
sanctified and made anew. It goes further than 
this. It declares that in thesanctifying benediction 
of the priest the bread and the wine become the 
entire Jesus Christ. “If,” say the Decrees of the 
Council of Trent, “any one denieth that in the 
sacrament of the most holy Eucharist are contained 
truly, really, and substantially, the body and blood 
together with the soul and the divinity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and, consequently, the whole 
Christ, but saith that he is only therein as in a sign 
or in figure or virtue, let him be anathema.” 

Nor can we Protestants inveigh against those 
who have literally interpreted the metaphorical 
teaching of the Scriptures on this subject for their 
literalism. We do, indeed, repudiate the doctrine 
of transubstantiation—the notion that the bread 
and the wine are converted into body and blood 
and soul and divinity by any magic touch or priestly 
benediction ; but still, in a great many Protestant 
pulpits it is taught that there is something sacred 
and mystical in the physical blood of Christ, and 
that the world is saved by the drops which fell from 
his hands and feet, or the larger portion which 
poured from his wounded side. And this notion 
has been wrought into hymns, and uttered in verse 
and in sermons and in expressions that have lost 
all metaphorical meaning whatever, and stand as 
though they represented a literal verity. It has 
been declared that this blood of Christ was neces- 
sary, in order that our own suffering might be inter- 
mitted. It has been declared that, because we 
were guilty of infinite sin, having sinned against an 
Infinite Being, and were therefore under an infinite 
condemnation, it was necessary that an infinite per- 
son should suffer physically ; that Jesus Christ, an 
infinite person, did suffer an infinite amount of 
suffering in a finite quantity of time, in order that 
the infinite suffering might be taken off from the 
human race. So the love of God has been reduced 
to a mathematical formula. 

It is not strange, then, perhaps, that some relig- 
ious teachers, revolting against this treatment of 
the teaching of the New Testament respecting the 
blood of Christ, have erased that teaching from the 
New Testament altogether ; have treated itas archaic, 
as belonging, at all events, to a past age, and as some- 
thing to be blotted out of the consciousness of the 
Christian Church. Yet, if we are to erase it from 
the teaching of the New Testament, and if we are 
to blot it out of the consciousness of the Christian 
Church, we shall erase a great deal from the New 
Testament, and we shall blot out a great deal from 
the consciousness of the Christian Church. 

The New Testament declares that we are purified 
by the blood of Christ ; that we are washed by the 
blood of Christ; that we are cleansed by the blood 
of Christ; that we are justified by the blood of 
Christ ; that we are redeemed by the blood of Christ ; 
that we are brought nigh to God by the blood of 
Christ. It declares that by his own blood Christ 
entered into the holy place. It declares that by the 
covenant, signed by his blood, we enter into fellow- 
ship with Him. This figure of blood is woven 
into the fabric of New Testament teaching, and is 
really more pronounced and prominent in the New 





1 From the ‘‘ Andover Review’’ of November, 1889. Re- 


printed by request. 
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Testament than in the Old.'!_ Moreover, Christ him- 
self has laid special prominence upon it ; for he has 
wrought it into an object lesson to remain with 
the Church throughout all coming time. He has 
not merely said—we might perhaps think him mis- 
reported in that—‘‘ He that does not eat of my 
flesh and drink of my blood has no life in him,” 
but he has wrought this figure into a ceremonial, a 
sacred service, which has abode with the Church 
in various forms for eighteen centuries, and bids 
fair to abide with it as long as the Church shall 
stand. 

What, then, is the meaning of the “blood of 
a ”? What does the New Testament mean 

y it! 

I. Going back to the Old Testament, we find 
there the declaration that “the blood is the life.” 
The blood of the sacrifice was the life of the sacri- 
fice. The blood of Christ is the life of Christ. 
Turning from the Old Testament to other litera- 
ture, we find this figure wrought into the language 
of all peoples, blood standing everywhere as the 
symbol and sign and token of that which is inmost 
in the person, his intrinsic and essential nature. It 
is difficult to say why. One might suppose that the 
nerves were more than the blood a representa- 
tive of the man’s character, that his brain was 
more a representative of him than his heart; 
but in all languages and literatures it is the heart 
that stands for the very essence of the man, not 
the brain ; the blood, not the nerves. So we speak 
of a man as hot-blooded or cold-blooded, meaning 
thereby hot of temperament or cold of tempera- 
ment; so we declare that a man’s blood is heated, 
when we mean that he is aroused, and all his 
powers are alive with extraordinary activity. 

First of all, then, we are saved by the char- 
acter, the life, of Jesus Christ. The blood of 
Christ signifies not the drops that trickled from 
his back when he wrestled with agony in the 
Garden of Gethsemane; nor that which trickled 
from the hands and feet as he was nailed on 
the cross. It represents not what he did or 
suffered eighteen hundred years ago. It stands 
primarily for Christ himself in his very person- 
ality. What saves, redeems, purifies the world, 
is not primarily what Christ said as a teacher, nor 
the example he set as a man, nor even the mani- 
festation which he made of the nature of God, but 
what Christ was and is in himself—his individuality, 
his personality. He, the Divine One, not only liv- 
ing then, but through all centuries living, he is the 
Saviour of the world. The world is saved, not by 
a “plan of salvation,” not by something that we 
think about Christ ; not by something that has been 
taught about Christ ; not even by what Christ has 
said about himself; not even by his own teaching ; 
nor yet by something that he did and suffered. It 
is saved by Christ himself. Because in him the 
blood—that is, the very heart of God—is brought in 
contact with the heart of man, therefore Christ is 
the world’s Saviour. 

In the desert of Africa, Livingstone, the mis- 
sionary and traveler, writes in his diary these 
words: “ What is the atonement of Christ? It is 
himself. It is the inherent and everlasting mercy 
of God, made apparent to human eyes and ears. 
The everlasting love was disclosed by our Lord’s 
life and teaching. It showed that God forgives 
because he loves to forgive.” This is the primary 
meaning of the blood of Christ, the meaning which 
lies on the very surface of the phrase. 

II. But if we look at this figure of blood as we 
use it in common language, we shall see that there 
is something more in it; we shall see that it repre- 
sents not only the character and person, but that it 
represents a character transmittible, and a charac- 
ter transmitted. Wespeak of blooded stock, mean- 
ing thereby stock not only noble in character, but 
with a noble pedigree. We speak of men of noble 
blood, meaning thereby not only men of noble 
nature, but men who have inherited from fathers 
and mothers a noble nature. ‘That kind of charac- 
ter which comes through education we call culture. 
That kind of character which comes as a free gift, 
given and almost unconsciously received—that we 
call blood. 

This may help to interpret to us the second ele- 
ment in the teaching of the New Testament. There 





1 To see how much must be taken out of the New Testa- 
ment if its teaching concerning ‘‘the blood” is excluded, 
examine the following passages. ‘The Bible student may 
also be interested to apply the principles embodied in this 
article in the interpretation of these passages, and to test the 
correctness of these principles. Matt. xxvi., 28; John vi., 
54-56; Rom. iii., 25—v., 9; 1 Cor. x., 16; Ephes. i., 7— 
ii., 13; Col. i., 20; Heb. ix., 12-14—ix., 20, 22—x., 19—xii., 
24—xiii., 12; 1 Pet. i., 19; Rev. v., 19—vii., 14—xii., 11 
xlii., 21—xix., 13. 
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is a power transmittible in God, and there is a 
power of reception in man. We take character as 
God’s free gift, and he passes it over to us. The 
very blood of God, as it were, flows through our 
arteries; the very heart of God becomes itself the 
pulsating heart of humanity. He fills us with his 
own life, as though he had emptied us of our own 
corrupt blood and filled the arteries and the heart 
with a new and diviner fluid. A father adopts a 
son, taking him out of the street. He surrounds 
him with culture and educative influences ; he gives 
him a refined home and educated companions; he 
sends him to a school and college; and yet, in spite 
of it all, there crops out in the adopted one’s nature 
now and then some grossness, some coarseness, 
some element that belonged to his father or his 
grandfather. But if the foster-father, in bringing 
into his family this boy out of the street, could bring 
him into the inheritance of his own qualities; if, one 
of a long line of noble ancestry, he could transmit 
to him the refinement received from that ancestry ; 
if he could pour into him courage, nobility, fidelity, 
the fineness, the refinement of nature, such as is 
the product of generations of breeding—he would 
do what God represents himself as doing for us. 
He adopts us into his household. He brings us 
under educative influences. He environs us with 
spiritual culture. He surrounds us with those who 
have been animated by his own spirit. But that is 
not all. When God adopts, he adopts not merely 
into the family and household of faith, but he 
adopts into the very generation of Divinity. We 
become sons of God; heirs of God; joint heirs 
with Christ; partakers of the divine nature. We 
are saved by the blood of Christ when the trans- 
mitted nature of God enters into us and becomes a 
part of our own nature through Jesus Christ. 

III. But there is still one other thought current 
in our thought when we use this figure in common 
conversation. We say the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the Church. What do we mean? We 
mean that the sacrifice of those who have been 
willing to suffer for a principle is the upbuilding of 
the Church. Is the man who died upon the rack, 
and whose broken joints gave forth no drops of 
blood—is he not a part of the seed of the Church ? 
Are Cranmer and Latimer, whose bodies are burned, 
no part of the seed of the Church? The ashes of 
the martyrs are the seed of the Church as truly as 
the blood of the martyrs. We look back across the 
intervening years to the men who were willing to 
shed their blood for their nation’s liberty ; but we 
honor most of all the one who went through the 
war of the Revolution unwounded, shedding no 
drops of his blood. When we get away from the- 
ology, it is not. blood that is precious, but that self- 
denial and self-sacrifice which is represented and 
typified by blood shed for those who have no claim 
except in the court of love. We are saved by the 
life of Christ; we are saved by the transmitted 
life of Christ; we are saved by that transmitted life 
poured out for us, laid down for us. These are the 
three thoughts involved in the declaration that we 
are saved by the blood of Christ. Not by some- 
thing said or done or suffered eighteen centuries 
ago, but by that spirit of self-sacrifice and denial 
that was in the heart of Christ, and is in the heart 
of God, and will be in the heart of God as long as 
God is God, and as long as he has suffering chil- 
dren with whom to suffer. 

But it is only as this spirit that was in Christ is 
in us, that we are saved by it. It is only as we 
take him into ourselves, and make him a part of 
our own nature, that we are saved by him. It is 
only as he takes us unto himself, and we take him 
unto ourselves, that we are purified, cleansed, re- 
deemed, sanctified, lifted up on high. 

It is not true that Gospel truth must always be 
stated in Scripture form; but it may be very rea- 
sonably asserted that no doctrine is New Testament 
doctrine which cannot be stated in New Testament 
words. And theology has had to create unscript- 
ural terms to state that doctrine of atonement on 
which it has insisted—a doctrine which cannot be 
stated in New Testament language. Are we saved 
by expiation? There is no word “ expiation” in 
the New Testament. Are we saved by substitution ? 
There is no word “substitution” in the New Testa- 
ment. Are we saved by vicarious sacrifice? There 
is no word “vicarious” in the New Testament. 
Are we saved by atonement? There is no word 
“atonement” in the New Testament. Twice the 
word occurs in the Old Version; but in neither 
place does it belong there; in both places has it 
been taken out by the translators in the New Ver- 
sion. We are saved by One who brings the divine 
life down into the world; and we are saved when 
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our own hearts and our own lives are open, and his 
heart and his life are poured into ours. As the 
stream pouring through a filthy receptacle cleanses 
it, so the poured-out life of Christ, filling the hearts 
of all his children and all his followers, flows through 
the world, a constantly increasing river, cleansing 
humanity. As the waters of the Nile rise and over- 
spread its banks, and carry harvests wheresoever 
they flow, so this life of Christ, flowing through 
the centuries, and rising above all bounds that 
would hold it within narrow limits, carries with it 
harvest in its open palm into whatever heart or 
home or life it enters. There are in two or three 
European Roman Catholic cathedrals phials that 
contain what is claimed to be the sacred blood of 
Christ. We are not worthy to be called Chris- 
tians unless we are such phials, unless we ourselves 
hold within ourselves something of that sacred life, 
personality, character, divinity, that was in Christ 
himself. The legends tell us that holy men have 
traveled over the world that they might find the 
holy cup in which Christ administered that first 
communion. We need not go far to find it, for 
right here, by our side, are holy men and women 
in whose hearts there is the life-blood of Christ, and 
from whom we may drink, imbibing their spirit in 
their forth-putting influences. For the true Holy 
Grail is the heart set to do Christ’s service, and 
filled with Christ’s spirit. 
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[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as comely ae practicable. } 





Please inform me how you and the best scholars understand 
the narrative in the Bible of the calling up of Samuel by the 
Witch of Endor. M. F. E. 

The early Church fathers regarded it as an apparition 
of a departed spirit produced by demonic power. The 
modern commentators differ from them in ascribing 
the apparition to an act of God. In our view, there is 
not a shred of proof, in the narrative itself, that the 
spirit of Samuel either reappeared or spoke. The 
“ witch” said that she saw Samuel ; but the narrative 
shows that Saul did not see him. As Saul did not see 
him, we conclude that he did not hear him, but that 
po ried in the colloquy was borne by the woman 
as his medium. Nothing was said by “Samuel,” thus 
personated, but what was either in Saul’s mind at the 
time, or what was known to the woman as matter of 
common report. The whole transaction was a clever 
imposture, on a par with the performances of some 
modern spiritist mediums. To this class the woman 
belonged. The “familiar spirit” signifies, in Hebrew, 
a hollow-speaking spirit—z. ¢e., using a ventriloquial 
tone to represent the ee voice of a pretended 
dweller in the underworld. 





ainst the * laying 


What are the strong arguments for and 
piscopal Church ? 


on of hands”’ so closely held to by the 
In a sermon by the Rev. Lyman Abbott entitled ‘* The 
Church’s One Foundation” there is this statement: ‘‘ The 
Apostle Paul was not himself in the Apostolic succession.” 
sei There is nothing to indicate that he ever received ordina- 
nation from the twelve, and much to indicate that he did 
not.” Surely he practiced the laying on of . Is it 
believed that he received his ordination in Acts ix., 17, 18? 


There is no dispute as to the laying on of hands, but 
only as to who shall do it. It is a primitive symbol of 
benediction (Gen. xlviii., 14-16). It was performed in 
the case of Paul (Acts xiii., 1-3) by the “ prophets and 
teachers” of the church at Antioch, to signify the 
blessing with which he was sent on missionary service. 
His consecration to the apostolate, in the higher sense, 
was not conferred in this way ; see Gal.i.,1. The ref- 
erence in Acts ix., 17, 18, is explained by Mark xvi., 18. 
As now used to symbolize ordination to the ministry, 
it may be performed in any church by those who rep- 
resent the class of men that ordained Paul and Barnabas 
at Antioch. Any denial of this is an ecclesiastical fic- 
tion without Scriptural authority. 





Please inform me (1) what is the best book published givy- 
ing suggestions for getting up social entertainments for 
Sunday-schools and churches ; (2) book or pamphlet giving 
valuable suggestions in conducting teachers’ meetings (S.S8.). 
(3) lf we believe that there exist three eternal persons in 
the Godhead—namely, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—how 
are we to explain these personalities in the Babe of Bethle- 
hem? (4) Was Christ conscious of his divinity before the 
baptism ? JF. L. 

1. “The Entertainment Bureau” is the title of a 
journal published at Counail Bluffs, lowa ($1). 2. 
Address the Congregational Publishing Society, Boston. 
3. It depends on your idea of these “ persons ”—a mis- 
leading word. The Father was there in the life which 
he gave ; the Son was there in the life which was given ; 
the Spirit was there in the i though latent 
—of this one and the same life. 4. If by “ divinity - 
you mean consciousness of his oneness with the Father, 
this was probably the same, the day before and the day 
after. 
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1. Please give, for the benefit of one who has leisure to 
devote to a thorough study of the subject, a list of works 
from which one can obtain a b: , thorough, comprehensive 
knowledge of American history, not only in its general feat- 
ures, but also in all important details, from its beginnings 
until the present time. State prices, if possible. 2. About 
how long a time has elapsed since theosophy (Oriental) began 
to be regarded with favor in certain circles in Boston? 3. Is 
there any account of the movement in print? 4. Is the 
‘* Atlantic Monthly”? supposed to favor theosophy in any 
way? 5, Is there any good standard publication which de- 
votes a part ef its space to essays or articles (not sermons) 
drawn from or giving in substance practical Christian expe- 
rience ? STUDENT. 

1. We should say, Bancroft’s “ History of the United 
States,” and Schouler’s, which is a continuation of it 
(not far from $20, together). The bibliography is 
immense. 2. Perhaps fifteen years. 3. Not of Bosto- 
nian theosophy, so far as we know. Inquire of Professor 
E. Coues, Boston. 4. We do not think so. 5. None 
better than The Christian Union—if we know what you 
are seeking. 





Do the writings of any secular writer eorroborate, or tend 
to corroborate, the miraculous events recorded in either the 
Old or the New Testaments ? ZENIA. 


Josephus, Book XVIII, chapter iii., § 3, says : “ Now 
there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it be 
lawful to call him a man; for he was a doer of won- 
derful works, a teacher of such men as receive the 
truth with pleasure. He drew over to him both many 
of the Jews and many of the Gentiles. He was [the] 
Christ.” The genuineness of this passage has been 
controverted, but is strongly supported. See the argu- 
ments in Smith’s “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography.” 

Please inform me how the ancient Romans worked out 
their problems in arithmetic by the use of their numerals. 
For instance, how did they multiply LXIII. by XX XVIIL. 
or how did they divide XLV. into CCCU ? Task because 1 
was in a high school a few days ago, and this question came 
up, and reither teacher nor scholar had the faintest idea of 
the process. G. 

They simply could not do anything with such numer- 
als but the simplest addition or subtraction. There 
were no mathematicians, in our sense of the word, 
among the Romans. For ordinary calculations, as in 
commercial transactions, the abacus, a reckoning table, 
was used. See acut of it in Smith’s “ Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities.” 


Please tell me if there 1s a promise in the Bible in nearly 
the following words: ‘* And yet the promise of God has ever 
been that the company of the redeemed should far exceed the 
company of the lost.” (From a sermon by the Rev. Henry 
van Dyke, in C. U., Jan. 30.) If so, where ? if not, on what 
verses are they founded ? G. A. F. 

Not in any such words. But such words express the 
thought involved in many passages, such as Rom. v., 
15—xi., 32 ; Rev. vii. 9. Perhaps the nearest in terms 
is in Exod. xx., 5, 6, where the blessing is for thousands 
of generations, but the curse for only three or four. 





How would you explain Acts xiii., 48—‘‘ And as many as 
were ordained to eternal life believed’’ ? SUBSCRIBER. 

We think it means, as Bengel says, that those who 
believed were disposed to believe by a divine influence. 
The word translated “ordained” is never used to 
express the predestinating decree. “ Disposed” would 
be better, if it were not taken in the sense of “self- 
disposed.” 





Can you help us to find some examples of child’s prayers 
which will be simple, natural, worshipful, free from mawk- 
ish sentimentality, with an attractive form and language, 
without the *‘ If I should die before I wake” element, sen- 
sible enough for an older person to enjoy, but within a 
child’s comprehension ? F. A. D. 

“ Coming to the King: A Book of Daily Devotions 
for Children,” by Grace Webster Hinsdale. (A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co., New York. 75 cents.) 


Will you further favor ‘‘ Subscriber ’’ inquiring for exposi- 
tion of Revelation to Professor Milligan’s clear and sober 
commentary, also to his volume of the Baird Lectures on 
same book? Dr. C. W. Hodge especially recommends these 
to students of the book. 

“ J. F.S.”? will find valuable matter on the Decalogue in 
J. Oswald Dyke’s ‘* Law of the Ten Words,” and on the 
Sermon on the Mount in ‘‘ The Manifesto of the King,” by 
same author. [T. Whittaker, N. Y.—Ebs.| C. G. M. 


The verse which D. C, A. inquires about, containing the 
oft-qnoted couplet, 
‘* Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still,”’ 


is from the Epilogue to Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘* Honest 
Man’s Fortune.” 


Some years ago [heard a story, which I vaguely remem- 
ber; I think I may call it the Clocks and the Sun. A man 
in a certain village set his time by the sun. The villagers 
went by the town clock, or clocks of their own. The man’s 
time not agreeing with theirs, he was subject to persecution. 
Can some one tell me, through Inquiring Friends or other- 
wise, where it is found ? Q. J.C. 





Can any one tell me the story, or where it can be found, of 
the shield, which used to be in school Readers? It is some- 
thing to this effect : Two knights, traveling, met at a place 
where a shield had been erected, and fell to quarreling over 
it, one declaring it to be one thing, and the other something 
else, ete. I should like the story exact. E. 





Will you please inform ‘Inquiring Friend” that the 
stanza beginning 
‘* Still thy love, O Christ arisen, 
Yearns to reach these souls in prison,”’ 
is found in J. G. Whittier’s ‘‘ Grave by the Lake,”’ published 
in ** Tent on the Beach,’’ in 1867. M. W. B. 





Please let me know through your paper where I can find 
the following quotation: ‘* Earth crammed with heaven, 
and every bush afire with God.”’ A.S. 
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THe Eveninc Lamp. 


“MY KINGDOM FOR A HORSE!” 


Since the days when King Richard III. is said 
to have offered for a horse a price which has had, 
probably, no equal in history, the love for a fine 
horse has developed rather than decreased among 
all classes of men. There are experts who declare 
—notwithstanding the greater number of the cham- 
pions of the dog—that the horse possesses more 
human qualities than any other animal of the brute 
creation. One of the most readable of Browning's 
shorter poems brings out the almost passionate 
attachment that a man may have for his horse in the 
story of an Arab chief whose beloved “ Muléykeh” 
—the fleetest mare, when rightly ridden, of all the 
country round—was stolen by a rival. The robbed 
chief, in full pursuit, rather than have his favorite 
beaten even by himself, shouts a direction to the 
riding thief how to press the flanks and touch the 
ear of the stolen mare so that she darts ahead and 
forever out of the sight of her weeping owner. 

This love for horses is so general that an article 
on “Road Horses” in the April “Atlantic” is 
worth quoting from. The author describes the 
typical roadster as “a compact, easy-going, short- 
stepping horse,” and then tells us what a delightful 
excursion such a roadster enables one to make : 


“Given a roadster of this description, and a light, 
open wagon fitted with a stout spring, with lamps, and 
possibly with a small brake ; given also a sympathetic 
companion and a mackintosh—and, if you like, we will 
throw in a dog—thus provided, and with all New Eng- 
land stretching out before you, what more delightful 
than to take the road at any time between April and 
November! It is pleasant to start in the freshness of 
a summer morning, with the prospect of seeing a new 
country,‘and with the comfortable assurance that it is a 
matter of no consequence if you become lost in travers- 
ing unknown paths. Your horse, [ assume, has rested 
well, there is a cheerful air of anticipation about his 
ears, and the wheels turn smoothly and lightly on the 
newly oiled axles. It is pleasant to stop at noon in a 
patch of woods, beside some mountain stream or at the 
edge of a lake, where better quarters can be had than 
any tavern or summer hotel affords. The roadster is 
taken out, the dog lies down at the foot of a tree, 
stretching himself with a sigh of content, and a sort of 
gypsy camp springs up on the instant. After a half- 
hour’s rest comes luncheon for man and beast; the 
steed taking his oats out of a pail or nose-bag, the dog 
sharing lamb sandwiches with the two other carnivo- 
rous members of the party. This meal concluded— 
and there is no law against lighting a small fire in 
order to have a cup of hot tea or cocoa—time remains 
for a nap, or for reading a novel, or, better yet, for re- 
clining at ease and absorbing impressions from nature. 
A fresh start is made about two o’clock, or later if the 
weather be very hot, the houyhnhnm having first been 
made to look spick and span and able for his task. It 
is pleasant then to drive past green fields and groves 
of pine in the pensive light of late afternoon, and to 
watch the shadows lengthening on the mountains ; it is 
pleasant, as the cows are coming home, as the sun is 
setting, and as the frogs begin their nightly chorus, to 
approach your destination, looking teewrand to supper 
and a bed, and leaving behind a day long to be remem- 
bered. Even the mishaps that befall the adventurous 
traveler, such as losing the road on a dark night when 
a thunder-storm is raging, and finding himself on a dis- 
used path through the woods instead of the highway— 
even experiences of this kind are delightful in the 
retrospect. 

“The evening may be less enjoyable. New England 
taverns have a bad name, and they deserve it. Still, 
there is occasionally a good one, and there are others 
that possess some collateral attraction. The best, per- 
haps, are usually found in country towns where tradi- 
tion lingers. I remember one such, well situated on a 
New Hampshire hill. The village was very small, con- 
taining three or four shops, a court-house, a miniature 
jail, and the tavern, a rambling structure with low ceil- 
ings. The rooms were but tolerable, the cooking was 
searcely that, and yet the place had an air, a flavor, an 
attraction, which at first I was unable to resolve. 

* At last I discovered that it consisted chiefly in this : 
the proprietor, a full-bearded, high-colored man of the 
old school, invariably and constantly wore a tall silk 
hat, the only one, in all probability, for ten miles 
around. Unthinking persons may perceive no signifi- 
cance in this ; but, rightly considered, the high hat 
indicated a certain sense of self-respect, as well as a 
certain feeling for form and ceremony. 

“If the hat had been assumed only when the wearer 
went outside, then it would have been simply a protec- 
tion from the elements, or at best a matter of display 
for the villagers ; but being worn constantly indoors, 
without regard to times or seasons, it ceased to be a 
hat and became a badge. 

“There was another good feature of this hotel : the 
office, a long, low room, had a big, open fireplace, where 
logs of wood burned cheerfully on a frosty night in 
autumn. The hostler, moreover, was an excellent one. 
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True, he fairly reeked of chloroform (New Hampshire 
is a prohibition State), and his memory was not of the 
best, being unable to carry ‘four quarts of oats’ more 
than fifteen minutes, or to distinguish it at the distance 
of half an hour from a bran mash ; but he was gentle 
with his horses, and groomed them well.” 


THE GERMAN DOG. 


There possibly may be in the “ Evening Lamp” 
circle some champions of the dog who will object 
to the opinion, hinted at in a previous paragraph, 
that the horse is the most human of dumb animals. 
Lest this difference of opinion should lead to an 
acrimonious discussion during the evening reading, 
we offer on behalf of the dog the following ex- 
tracts from an article on “Dogs in Germany” 
which appeared some time ago in the “‘ Nineteenth 
Century :” 


“No stray dogs, either in town or country, are 
allowed to exist. Every dog in the kingdom must have 
his legally responsible master, and must perpetually 
carry'a metal Zeichen, or label, upon which is stamped 
(1) the amount of the tax paid for the dog who wears 
it; (2) the dog’s special number in the register of the dis- 
trict ; and (3) the date of the current year. Such a 
Zeichen can only be obtained of the police authorities 
at the time of paying the tax. 

“The due tax must be paid by the dog’s owner (or 
the latter’s emissary) in person, at the chief police 
station of the district, directly the dog is three months 
old, and from that time forward, annually, within the 
first fortnight in January. On each occasion of pay- 
ment the dog must himself be shown to the authorities, 
when note is made of his state of health by a veterinary 
police assistant. Omission of any part of this rule is 
punished by a fine equal to the amount of the required 
tax, which thus at once becomes doubled. 

“The dog must, of course, wear his Zeichen perpetu- 
ally. Should he appear outside the house without it, 
he is, at least, liable to be captured by a policeman, in 
which case he can only be recovered, if at all, upon 
es me of afine. Indeed, it is not even necessary for a 
policeman to see him in order to fine you. Itis enough 
if any one reports the omission. A gentleman lately 
bought a dog of a country innkeeper in whose house 
he was lodging. A few mornings later the dog slipped 
out into the village before his collar had been put on. 
A peasant, who knew nothing of the animal’s change 
of master, but who bore a grudge against the innkeeper, 
triumphantly brought the truant home on a string, and 
skulked off to inform. The result was a notice dis- 
patched by the local policeman to the central police 
station in a neighboring town, which notice brought an 
official demand for fine and costs, to be paid through 
the Biirgermeister of the village where the offense had 
taken place. 

“Should a dog, on the occasion of one of his visits to 
the authorities, be found either aged or hopelessly 
sickly, he is: at once ruthlessly condemned to death. 


You must go home without him ; decrepit dogs are not 
allowed in Bavaria. 
“Dogs are, however, still put to draft-work in Ger- 


many. Milk carts, laundress’s carts, and other small 
vehicles are very frequently drawn either by a dog 
alone or by a dog and man side by side. The animal 
pulls from his chest; he goes to work cheerfully, wag- 
ging his tail, and looking about him like the intelligent, 
sympathetic creature he is; and, of course, a word is 
sufficient to guide him. These servant dogs are mostly 
very affectionately treated, at any rate in South Ger- 
many, and seldom appear at all distressed. It isa 
question whether any physical endurance of the kind 
involved in the dog’s incomplete fitness of build for 
such work is not to a well-treated animal made amends 
for in the keen pleasure most obviously afforded to the 
canine intelligence in doing what he can, and in obeying 
the will of a human friend. 

“ Formerly in Bavaria, and still more recently in Aus- 
tria, dogs figured also in the army. Each regiment 
possessed its ‘Nero’ or ‘ Czsar,’ whose office was to 
march with the band on all occasions, in peace and 
war alike, drawing the big drum on wheels during the 
playing of the music. The animals so used acquired 
the most perfect precision of pace, never bringing the 
drummer out of line, or his drumming out of time, 
and meanwhile understanding and responding to the 
officer’s command as to direction, etc., as promptly as 
the men themselves. To the South German love of 
dumb animals this pretty eccentricity was doubtless 
due ; a regimental dog implied a regiment of men ; 
the military unit was still allowed to show itself a 
thing of flesh and blood. As Germany grew more 
distinctively martial, and learnt to talk in a big voice 
about Eisen, the custom was, as a matter of course, 
disallowed, appearing too sentimental to be in keep- 
ing with so trim and grim an engine as her improved 


army. 

* ee readers are doubtless aware that the dog plays 
an elegant part in German university life. Each corps 
of students has its large, aristocratic-looking canine 
attendant, whose expenses are shared by the members 
of the corps, the students in turn undertaking for a 
week at a time the custody of the dog and the pro- 
viding of his keep. ‘These superb favorites of the 


students are,’ in the words of the author of ‘ Dr. 
Claudius,’ ‘as well known as the professors them- 
selves to every inhabitant of a university town in Ger- 
many. 
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JOSEPH JEFFERSON AND RIP VAN WINKLE. 


To the lovers of “ Rip Van Winkle,” to all those 
who have laughed and cried with that genial yet 
pathetic hero of the Catskills, it is of great interest 
to know how the idea of adopting the character 
was first conceived in the mind of Mr. Jefferson ; 
and that he tells us delightfully in the current 
number of “ The Century Magazine.” 

It seems that in acting Asa Trenchard, Mr. 
Jefferson, for the first time in his life upon the stage, 
had spoken a pathetic speech, and though he had 
often moved his audiences to laughter, he experi- 
enced a new and pleasurable sensation in being 
also able to affect them tc tears. 

He resolved that his next new character should 
be one in which humor and pathos were so closely 
allied that the audience should mingle tears and 
smiles ; but the difficulty was to find such a char- 
acter, and for some time nothing was found that 
exactly suited him. 

In the summer of 1859, however, Mr. Jefferson 
boarded with his family in an old Dateh farm- 
house in Paradise Valley, at the foot of Pocono 
Mountain, in Pennsylvania, where, as he tells us, 
“the scene was wild, the air was fresh, and the 
board was cheap. What could the light heart and 
purse of a poor actor ask for more than this ?” 

He says: 

* On one of those long, rainy days that always render 
the country so dull, I had climbed to the loft of the 
barn, and, lying upon the hay, was reading that delight- 
ful book ‘The Life and Letters of Washington Irving.’ 
I had gotten well inco the volume, and was much in- 
terested in it, when, to my surprise, I came upon a pas- 
sage which said that he had seen me at Laura Keene’s 
Theater as Goldfinch in Holcroft’s comedy of ‘ The 
Road to Ruin,’ and that I reminded him of my father 
‘in look, gesture, size, and make.’ 

“Till then I was not aware that he had ever 
seen me. I was comparatively obscure, and to find 
myself remembered and written of by such a man 
gave me athrill of pleasure I can never forget. I 
put down the book, and lay there thinking how 
proud I was, and ought to be, at the revelation of 
this compliment. What an incentive to a youngster 
like me to go on! 

“And so I thought to myself, ‘ Washington Irving, 
the author of “ The Sketch-Book,” in which is the quaint 
story of Rip Van Winkle.’ Rip Van Winkle! ‘There 
was to me magic in the sound of the name as I repeated 
it. 

“Why was not this the very character I wanted ? 

“An American story by an American author was 
surely just the theme suited to an American actor.” 


Mr. Jefferson hurried to the house for “ The 
Sketch-Book,” returned to his nook in the hay-loft, 
but was disappointed upon re-reading the story to 
find it so distinctively a descriptive sketch—the 
character of Rip having not ten lines to speak—and 
little of a dramatic nature to suggest the possibility 
of turning it into an effective play. 

The story, badly dramatized, had already been 
acted, but had not met with great success, but Mr. 
Jefferson, sure of having found the character so 
long sought for, hastened to the city, and, “ by in- 
dustriously ransacking the theatrical wardrobe es- 
tablishments for old leather and mildewed cloth, 
and by personally superintending the making of 
the wigs,” had completed his costume in less than a 
week, and this before he had written a line of the 
play or studied a word of his part. 

He does not advise this method of going to work 
upon a new character, but mentions it to illustrate 
the enthusiasm and eagerness with which he began 
his study of Rip, and accounts for the premature 
preparation by a desire to see himself “ in the glass, 
decked out and equipped as the hero of the Cats- 
kills.” 

From the story itself and the three old printed 
versions of the drama, Mr. Jefferson constructed his 
play, arranging it in three acts—it had formerly 
had but two—and making the scene with the spec- 
ter crew an act by itself, the only one on the stage 
“in which but one person speaks while all the others 
merely gesticulate.” 

Studying and rehearsing his part in the old barn 
of that valley farm, Mr. Jefferson was ready to act 
it by the end of summer, and the play was first 
given to the public in the city of Washington, with 
a result that was to its author “both satisfactory 
and disappointing.” 

He concludes by saying : 

“T was quite sure that the character was what | 
had been seeking, and I was equally satisfied that the 
play was not. ‘I'he action had neither the body nor the 
strength to carry the hero; the spiritual quality was 
there, but the human interest was wanting. The final 
alterations and additions were made five years later by 
Dion Boucicault.” 














ReLicious News. 


DR. R. R. MEREDITH. 


HIS CHURCH AND HIS VIEWS ON CHURCH 
WORK. 


By Grorce J. Manson. 


thew suecess which has attended the work of the 
Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith, pastor of the Tomp- 
kins Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
has been almost phenomenal. Two years ago his 
people resolved to build him a new church, raising 
’ $67,000 for the object within an hour after they 
had come to that conclusion ; the church property 
has cost $217,890, nearly all of which is paid for. 
The services on Sundays are crowded to the doors. 
Within two years and a half nearly nine hundred 
additions have been made to the membership, about 
one-half of them on confession of faith. At the 
December communion there were fifty-four addi- 
tions; the February communion, fifty-seven; at 
the Easter communion, April 6, seventy-two. 

A few days since, a new Sunday-school hall 
connected with the church was dedicated. It occu- 
pies a site 110 by 131 feet, and is built of brick 
with brownstone trimmings. It has two stories, 
and there are accommodations for prayer-meet- 
ings, committee rooms, Sunday-school room, lecture- 
room, ladies’ parlors, with kitchen and pantry 
adjoining for the convenience of social gatherings, 
and a large public reading-room, which will be fitted 
with a library and all the papers of the day. 

Dr. Meredith’s ideas in regard to church work 
and organization are in some respects peculiar, as 
will be seen from a perusal of the following inter- 
view I had with him on the subject a few days 
since. In answer to various questions on the topics 
touched upon, he said : 

“T have no new-fangled notions in my methods 
of church work. The primary business of the 
Church is to win men and women to the Christian 
religion. I want my brethren in the ministry to 
consider very carefully the multiplication of side 
machinery and appliances in the Church. It may 
be that I am wrong, but it seems to me that we are 
‘seattering.” If I have ever accomplished any- 
thing in my life, it has been by concentration. I 
want the best thing, but I am afraid we are going 
too fast in the direction I have indicated. God 
knows I do not want to allude to the success which 
has attended my own work, except as an illustra- 
tion of what can be done by sticking to the old- 
fashioned method of pushing the Gospel on to the 
people with simple confidence that it will do its 
work. I have nothing but a church and a Sunday- 
school, and we do nothing but preach the Gospel 
and try to take care of the people after winning 
them to Christ. 

“ Our new parish-house has a magnificent room 
in which to hold prayer-meetings, and we have one 
of the finest lecture-rooms in the world; we have a 
splendid place for a graduated Sunday-school con- 
taining four departments. The reading-room for 
young men will be open all the time, and any young 
man can enjoy its privileges who expresses a desire 
so to do, and, possibly, pays something for the 
same. I do not care for aclass of people who want 
a thing and are willing to take it without paying 
for it; what we get for nothing we generally esti- 
mate to be worth the price we give for it. I am 
shortly going to engage a store on a leading thor- 
oughfare (Fulton Street), around the corner from 
my church, start it as a coffee-house, and try to 
reach a class of young men who will not come to 
the parish-house. The trouble with many of the 
coffee-house enterprises is that people put a carpet 
on the floor (which should be bare), and hang up a 
big sign ‘ No Smoking,’ shut out the checkerboard 
and all kinds of innocent games, and then expect a 
young fellow to come in there, purse up his mouth 
and drink coffee! I put ‘Puck’ and ‘Judge’ in 
my parish reading-room, for I read them myself, 
though I don’t call them a very high style of jour- 
nalism ; nevertheless, I am dealing with men as I 
find them. Give the young men the liveliest and 
best newspapers and magazines. ‘True, they smoke. 
I should advise them not to smoke, but they have 
already formed the habit, and they are not going 
to ask my advice in the matter. I must also let 
them have innocent and attractive games within 
easy reach. 

“T will not be a sham, and will not ask a man 
to do what I would not do myself. There are 
three classes of young men. One class has every 


advantage of pleasant social surroundings which 
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are a safeguard to them, and if they go to the 
devil it will be through their own downright per- 
versity. Another class of young men are members 
of families where there are half a dozen small chil 
dren, and where the only sitting-room in the winter 
is around the kitchen stove. When a young fellow 
is tired with his day’s work, and wants to get away 
from the noise and clatter of these children, where 
is he going? There is no place for him to go but 
to the saloon; there he will find light, heat, and 
society. He doesn’t want a drink, but he has to 
get a glass of beer to sit down there. He buys a 
glass ; then comes the treating business, the excite- 
ment and bad influence generally. Another class 
of young men, of whom the same can be said, live 
in boarding-houses, and have not even a kitchen fire 
to sit around on winter evenings. Now, my opin- 
ion is, I have no business to go to these young men 
and say, ‘ Don’t go into that saloon,’ until I can offer 
them some other attractive place to spend their 
evenings. And I think in the future the churches 
will provide bright and cheerful accommodations 
which will be appreciated by many who now seek 
the saloon. 

“ The kind of infidelity called ‘ Ingersollism ’ has 
done harm principally by diverting the attention 
of ministers from the preaching of the simple Gos- 
pel. Ingersoll cannot hurt the Church if min- 
isters will attend to their own business. Scientific 
unbelief will do little harm to young men, as there 
are very few of them that will get hurt by the 
amount of science they get, and there is an immense 
amount of talk on the subject by people who have 
never read a scientific treatise. 

“TIT do not believe in house-to-house pastoral 
visitation. What earthly good is there for me to 


‘make a series of calls on ladies, the men of the 


house being at business and the children at school ? 
The conditions of city life make pastoral work of 
that kind impossible ; it can be done in the country. 

“ But I have about a hundred pairs of eyes look- 
ing after my people. First, my church is divided 
into sixteen districts, each district in charge of a 
deacon and a deaconess, who associate with them 
at least three persons living in the district. This 
committee of five reports to me cases of trouble, 
sickness, or irregularity in any family. Then the 
map of the pews of my church is divided up into 
forty divisions. Two or three pews are assigned 
to a single person, an ‘observer, whose business it 
is to become acquainted with the people who sit in 
those pews and get them acquainted with each 
other, and, if they are absent from church two Sun- 
days, to notify the deacons, who will find out what 
is the trouble. But I do not exercise a system of 
espionage on my people, and neither deacons nor 
‘observers ’ resort to ‘ tramp visitation ;’ we simply 
in a general way look after every member of the 
congregation.” 








METHODIST CONFERENCES. 


The New York Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church began its annual sessions on Tuesday of last 
week, at the Calvary Church, Seventh Avenue and 
129th Street, this city. About 250 of the 300 members 
of the Conference were present. Their sessions were 
presided over by Bishop Daniel A. Goodsell. The 
first day was occupied with preliminary and formal mat- 
ter. On Wednesday afternoon a paper was read by the 
Rev. J. B. Hamilton on the subject, “‘ What Shall We 
Do with the Old Ministers?” Among other things 
Mr. Hamilton said: “ A glance over the annual minutes 
of the Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
will reveal a beggarly list of salaries that shame and 
dishonor the Church. If we leave out of the calcula- 
tion the comparatively few large city churches which pay 
good salaries, the average compensation of the Meth- 
odist minister is no more than the pay of unskilled 
manual labor. ... When I get ready to give the 
Church the facts I have gathered, I can work a revolu- 
tion, by the help of God! Suffice it to say that the 
condition of the veteran of Methodism has ceased to 
be a shame ; it is a crime.” 

Another subject broached early in the Conference 
was the question of religious instruction in the public 
schools. Vice-Chancellor MacCracken, representing 
the Presbyterian Synod of New York, appeared and 
requested the Conference to appoint a committee to co- 
operate with the committee of the Synod in resisting 
the influence working toward the secularization of the 
schools. He referred, in presenting the matter, with 
indignation to the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin declaring that it was unconstitu- 
tional to enforce the reading of the Bible in the public 
schools. The Conference referred the memorial of 
the Synod to a special committee, of which the Rev. 
Dr. J. M. King is chairman, to report upon. 

On Wednesday evening the missionary sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. 5. Richard Boyle. On Thurs- 
day a resolution was passed protesting against the pas- 
sage of the pending law providing that all Chinamen 
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found in this country after a certain time without a 
certificate shall be liable to deportation or imprison- 
ment for a term of years. In the afternoun Dr. Leon- 
ard, Mrs. Jenny F. Willing, and others addressed the 
annual meeting of the Women’s Missionary Associa- 
tion, while in the evening the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
held its meeting. 

The peinnipel’ action of Friday was the passage of 
resolutions protesting, in view of the crowded condition 
of the Conference, against too free transfer of ministers 
from other conferences without an equal transfer the 
other way. A committee on the date of the origin of 
this Conference reported that June 17, 1800, was the 
correct date, making this the ninety-first session and 
bringing the centenary in the year 1900. This was 
adopted after a debate on the historical facts. In the 
evening the work and needs of the Church Extension 
Society were discussed. 





The New York East Conference, which comprises 
the eastern part of New York City, all of Long Island, 
and part of Connecticut, began its yearly meeting in the 
Summerfield Church of Brooklyn on Wednesday. The 
Conference is of about the same strength in number as 
the New York Conference. One of the first actions 
taken was the forming of a branch of the new young 
people’s society called the Epworth League, to carry on 
Christian work in the Conference. The presiding officer 
was Bishop E. T. Andrews, Bishop Fowler being ill in 
the West. Almost the first business of public interest 
brought before the Conference was the resolution 
petitioning Congress not to adopt the law now before it 
still further restricting the immigration of the Chinese. 
The resolution characterized the bill as not only unjust 
and unchristian, but as pregnant with danger to the 
many American missionaries now in China and to their 
property in churches, schools, hospitals, printing offices, 
etc., to the value of several hundred thousand dollars. 
Dr. Leonard, the Missionary Secretary, Dr. Kendig, 
and others, warmly supported the resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted. The Conference missionary 
sermon was preached on Wednesday evening by the 
Rev. Dr. A. B. Kendig. 

Similar action was taken on Thursday in regard to a 
memorial of the Presbyterian Synod of New York as 
that of the New York Conference, as mentioned above. 
The Secretary of the Church Extension Society re- 
ported that $136,000 had been received last year, while 
the Society had “genet $148,000 and had promised 
$125,000 more. This large outgo was caused by the 
rapidly increasing frontier churches, and unless subscrip- 
tions come in more rapidly, many half-finished churches 
will have to be sold. In the evening the Church 
Extension Society held its meeting. Figures were pre- 
sented by the Rev. D. G. Downey that in four wards 
of New York there was less than one church for every 
five thousand of the population, and in one ward only 
one church for every fifty thousand of the population, 
while in Brooklyn, “the city of churches,” churches 
had sittings for half a million less than the whole num- 
ber of people. 

The special order on Friday was the amendment 
providing for an increase of lay delegation, making the 
lay equal to the ministerial representation. After a 
debate in which nearly all of the prominent members 
of the Conference took part, the amendment was 
defeated by the overwhelming vote of 135 to 37. Dr. 
Buckley and the Rev. Mr. Breckenridge made stron 
speeches in the opposition. President Soames E. Ree 
was the most noted leader of the other party. The 
condition and requirements of educational and mis- 
sionary organizations were presented during the day, 
and in the evening the Conference sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. Alexander McLean. 





The Newark Conference was opened on Wednesday 
in the Centenary Church. Bishop Newman in his 
address referred with high praise to Bishop Hurst’s 
efforts toward building a great National Methodist 
University in Washington. Similar action to that of 
the New York East Conference was taken on the 
Chinese legislation now under consideration. The ques- 
tion of the eligibility of women as delegates was re- 
ferred to a committee. The vote of the churches will 
be taken on the question, and the result reported to the 
Conference in October, and by the Conference reported 
to the General Conference. 








LEGISLATION VS. PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Mr. Schoonmaker’s proposition to make it unlawful 
to compel absence from public schools by constitutional 
amendment in New Jersey is likely to attract attention 
in New Hampshire. Owing to the prosperous condition 
of manufactures in this State, and the consequent influx 
of French Canadians across the near border, the in- 
crease of Catholic population and power has been very 
great in the last decade. New Hampshire, formerly 
within the Maine jurisdiction, was raised to a separate 
diocese in 1884. In Manchester, the chief city of the 
State, and the place of the Bishop’s residence, with a 
population of 45,000, 27,000 are claimed as Catholics. 
In several other large towns and villages the proportion 
is said to be quite as large. The Church is strong and 
aggressive in all our towns. As early as 1865 a move- 
ment for separate schools was begun. In Manchester 
a compromise arrangement was effected between the 
Catholic leaders and the School Committee whereby 
the Catholic children were gathered into separate 
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schools, nominally “public, but taught by teachers nomi- 
nated by the priest, and paid through the public treas- 

This was an indirect but practical division of the 
school funds. After a few years this arrangement was 
overthrown by popular opposition, expressed at the city 
election of local school officers. Catholics then 
declared their purpose to maintain the separate schools 
at their own expense. Their children have been wholly 
withdrawn from the public schools. In the last school 
year the parochial schools registered more than one- 
half the school population of the city. 

Under the laws of New Hampshire, public school 
authorities have not the slightest control of private 
schools. They cannot legally enter them even to 
enumerate the pupils. There is no provision here, as 
in Massachusetts and other States, that the State shall 
examine teachers for private schools and determine 
whether or not such schools are giving the equivalent 
of the public school education. Our statutes do not re- 

uire that instruction shall be in the English tongue. 

n the French parochial schools here the children are 
taught wholly in French, out of Canadian text-books, 
with a total disregard of the fact that a majority of 
them will become American citizens. Our school laws 
were framed to meet the requirements of the old-time 
rural school districts, and while they remain un- 
changed the Catholics are masters of the situation. 

The question, then, what legislation, if any, is needed 
on this subject is an important one in New Hampshire. 
I do not believe our people would regard Mr. Schoon- 
maker’s plan as wise or practicable, for the following 
reasons : 

1. There is no evidence that any considerable num- 
ber of Catholic parents are coerced into taking their 
children out of the public schools. They do so willingly, 
and cheerfully bear the expense. They believe the 
teaching of the Church on the subject of education, and 
as obedient children they obey her commands in this 
as in other matters. Occasionally a Catholic of educa- 
tion and influence insists on the right to give his chil- 
dren the benefit of the superior secular education 
afforded by the public school. It is generally found 
inexpedient to coerce such a man. The mass of Catholic 
parents think little on the subject and willingly 
obey. 
2. Should the hierarchy find coercion necessary, and 
such coercion were made a penal offense, the law would 
be difficult of enforcement. Every one who knows what 
machinery is in use to compel obedience in the Catholic 
Church believes that means would be found to bring the 
children into her schools without infraction of civil law. 
It would be easy to shift the responsibility from priest 
to parent, and to make the edict of the Church appear 
to be the parents’ free choice between public and _pri- 
vate schools, the right to which choice has not yet been 
seriously questioned. 

The primary object of the Catholic school movement 
is the propagation of the dogmas of the Church ; the 
ultimate purpose is the division of public school funds. 
Undoubtedly there is a growing appreciation of the 
superiority of the public schools among Catholic parents, 
and in some cases the burden of double taxation for 
schools is complained of, but they are led to believe 
that they will eventually be relieved of the tax by a 
division of public funds. Legislation for the present 
ought to be directed to this point of real danger. The 
principle of universal taxation for universal education, 
and the inviolability of school funds, should be imbedded 
in constitutional law beyond possibility of disturbance. 

The Christian Union’s position is right. Strengthen 
and improve the public schools. Adapt them to the 
educational needs of the whole people, so that the most 
ignorant man cannot fail to see their superiority. The 

atholics are making a strong effort, by copying the 
methods of the public instruction, to commend the sec- 
ular education of their schools, but no ecclesiastical in- 
stitution can hope to compete with our system of com- 
mon schools, rightly conducted. When the Church can 
no longer hold out the hope of a division of school ap- 
propriations, she will find it difficult to compel the pay- 
ment of the cost of separate schools. Coercion may 
then be attempted. When that occurs it will be soon 
enough to consider the offense and provide a penalty. 
P. H. 








WORKING GIRLS’ CLUBS CONFERENCE. 


The Christian Union at various times has referred 
to the Working Girls’ Club work, and recently the pro- 
gramme of the Conference which is to be held Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday of next week was pub- 
lished. It may give our readers a better idea of the 
wonderful growth of this work among working girls to 
know that the New York Association of Working Girls’ 
Societies is composed of eighteen clubs or societies, 
located and working in different sections of the city, 
and under independent management, representing a 
membership of 2,151. This means 2,151 women man- 
aging the affairs of their own societies, deciding what 
educational advantages minister to their best good ; it 
means at least half this number organized into smaller 
societies known as Resolve Clubs, who have taken up 
special work for their own mutual benefit. At the 
Conference 150 delegates are expected, nearly all 
wage-earning women, and they come from several 
New England towns, from Baltimore, from Montreal, 
and from some of the Western States. As has been 
said before in The Christian Union, the purpose of this 
Conference is to give the girls opportunities to exchange 
ideas as to the best method of developing club work. 
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The subjects discussed will be “ How to Make a Club 
Self-Supporting,” ‘“‘ How to Arouse a More Intelligent 
Interest in the Clubs Among Working Girls,” “ What 
Do Wage-Earning Women Owe Each Other?” and 
several other practical topics that will be found inter- 
esting not only to the members of the clubs, but to all 
women. The first meeting will be held Tuesday even- 
ing in Cooper Union; the peeipel address to be de- 
livered by Mrs. Edward P. Terhune (Marion Harland). 
The sessions on Wednesday and Thursday will be held 
in the Assembly-Room of the Metropolitan Opera- 
House. A general attendance of women interested is 
most earnestly requested. 








DR. CUYLER’S RESIGNATION. 


The Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler at the morning 
service last Sunday tendered his resignation as pastor 
of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Chnrch in 
Brooklyn. He had given the church notice that he 
would do so almost six weeks ago. It wasthe thirtieth 
anniversary of his installation as pastor of the church. 
The great church was crowded. 

In his sermon Dr. Cuyler told the story of his long 
ministry in this church, and, before that, in Burlington, 
Trenton, and Newark, N. J., and of his call to the 

resent Lafayette Avenue, then the Park, Church. 

ere were then 250 members of the church, “ full of 
grace and grit.” The church now numbered 2,350 
members, nearly half of whom joined on profession of 
their faith. Of the officers of the church who were 
then officers only one remained—Albion P. Higgins. 
The pastor called upon those present who were at his 
installation services to rise. ‘They were only five or six 
in number. 

Dr. Cuyler sketched the history of the church. Five 
offshoots, he said, had sprung from the Lafayette 
Avenue Church, among them the Classon Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, the Cumberland Street Church, the 
Cuyler Chapel in Atlantic Avenue, and the Corwin 
Mission in Myrtle Avenue. Ina summary of what he 
had done in thirty years, Dr. Cuyler said he had mar- 
ried 682 couples, baptized 962 children, and preached 
2,750 sermons, besides making many public addresses 
and lectures. The church, since he had been its pastor, 
had spent $605,000 for ecclesiastical and benevolent 

urposes, and $700,000 for maintaining worship. 

here had never been a mortgage on the church build- 
ing. He had written 3,200 articles, many of which 
had been printed in newspapers or periodicals, and 
afterward put into book form. Some of his books had 
been translated into many foreign languages. 

In conclusion Dr, Cuyler said : “I purpose to spend 
so much of my life as may remain in preaching through 
the press. I can say I have never been any man’s man. 
Why do I go out of the pastorate? Because it was a 
determination made long ago that I should resign be- 
fore any one could say I had outlived my usefulness. 
I can’t carry the increasing load any longer without the 
risk of breaking down. I alone am responsible for 
this separation. There will be plenty of work with the 
pen and in the ministry at large. If, while you remain 
without a shepherd, I can be of service to you, I will 
cheerfully serve you.” 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Rev. Dr. Hiram Hutchins, of the Bedford 
Avenue Baptist Church in Brooklyn, preached his fare- 
well sermon on Sunday. It was the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of his pastorate, and the fiftieth of his ministry. 
He tendered his resignation several months ago in con- 
sequence of declining health. Dr. Hutchins is in his 
seventy-eighth year. Hehas unanimously been chosen 
pastor emeritus, with a salary of $1,000 a year. 

—At the regular meeting of the Boston Congrega- 
tional Club last week, the bill now before Congress 
making still more rigid regulations about the immigra- 
tion of the Chinese was discussed. Its only defender 
was the Rev. Jesse H. Jones, of Abington, who de- 
celared as a Christian minister and a Knight of Labor, 
that the Chinese were a pestiferous force, and ought to 
be excluded from this country, as a protection to the 
American people. On the other hand, the Rev. Dr. 
W. E. Griffis spoke strongly on our broken treaties, 
saying that the situation was already serious for our 
merchants and missionaries in China, and the passage 
of the proposed bill would only add fuel to the flame of 
hatred already kindled. The Rev. H. P. Beach, a 
Chinese missionary, indignantly protested against the 
proposed bill. He said he realized that the brother 
(Mr. Jones) had grievances, and that the cases he 
represented had grievances. ‘ When he said he was a 
Knight of Labor I believed him, but when he said he 
was a Christian minister I was surprised. I do not 
realize how any Christian minister can wish such a bill 
as this to pass. Thank God, China is Confucian : Con- 
fucian religions are superior to those religions which 
we possess, if this bill is a specimen of it.” 

—The annual meeting of the Ladies’ Auxiliary Bible 
Society of New York City will be held at noon on 
Thursday, April 10, in the managers’ room at the Bible 
House. The meeting will be addressed by the Rev. 
Dr. John Hall, of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church ; by the Rev. Dr. Walpole Warren, of the Holy 
Trinity, and by the Rev. Mr. Faunce, of the Baptist 
Church. 

—The first meeting of the Lake Mohonk Negro 
Conference will be held on Wednesday, Thursday, 
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and Friday, June 4, 5, and 6 next. The object of the 
conference is to consider the possibility of elevating the 
negro race by religious and educational means. It will 
bring together a large number of prominent men in- 
terested in this cause, and a full and free discussion of 
the problems involved will be had, with a view to the 
adoption of some general plan for carrying forward the 
important work. Ex-President Hayes will preside. 
Among those expected to participate are ex-Justice 
William Strong, the Hon. John C. Covert, the Rev. 
Drs. Joseph E. Ray, H. L. Wayland, Lyman Abbott, 
William Hayes Ward, James M. Buckley, A. G. Hay- 

ood, of the Slater Fund ; President De Forrest, of 

alladega ; ex-President Andrew D. White, ex-Gov- 
ernor D. H. Chamberlain, General Armstrong, of 
sai, <a and General O. O. Howard. 

—The Illinois Supreme Court has just rendered a 
decision in a will case in which it is held that the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is not wholly a 
religious body, but is largely a Christian and benevo- 
lent organization, and therefore the law restricting the 
amount of property to be held by religious corporations 
does not apply to it. 

—A newspaper dispatch from Charleston, S. C., 
says : “The Episcopal Diocesan Convention, which will 
meet here on May 7, will have again to wrestle with 
the negro problem. In 1886 nearly one-half of the 
delegates seceded from the convention because the 
Bishop admitted a negro clergyman. Various efforts 
have been made to effect a compromise, but without 
much success. Two manifestoes were issued to-day by 
the contending factions. The conservative faction are 
ready to admit the Rev. I. H. M. Pollard, the colored 
rector of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, with the proviso 
that no other colored clergyman shall be admitted. 
The other faction decline to make even this conces- 
sion. 

—A council of Congregational churches is called to 
meet on Tuesday, April 8, for the recognition of the 
Congregational Church of North New York, East 143d 
Street, and the dedication of its new house of worship. 
A council is to meet at Short Hills, N. J.,on Thursday, 
April 10, at 4 p.m., for the recognition of the Congre- 
gational church recently organized there, and of its 
pastor, the Rev. W. F. Cooley. 

—The proposed Chinese census and exclusion bill 
was vehemently and justly denounced at a union meet- 
ing of the South End evangelical churches of Boston 
last Thursday. The speakers were the Rev. Drs. A. J. 
Gordon, W. E. Griffis, and James M. Gray. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted : 

‘** Resolved, That we, the united congregations of the evan 
gelical churches of the South End of Boston, assembled on 
our annual Fast Day, hereby utter our solemn protest against 
the unwise, un-American, and unchristian Chinese bill which 
has just passed the lower house of Congress. 

ai Hesslead. That we call upon our representatives at Wash- 
ington to resist the passage of this last of a series of Congres- 
sional measures which are in clear violation of our treaties 
with China, and a serious menace to the work of our evan- 
gelical missionary societies now, by their representatives, 
preaching the Gospel in that great Empire.”’ 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Charles Savage, formerly a professor in the Roberts 
College of Turkey, has become pastor of the church of 
Orange Valley, N. J. 

—- C. Hovey, of the Park Street Church, Bridgeport, 
Conn., has resigned. 

—W. H. Kephart was ordained and installed as pastor of 
the Plymouth Church, Binghamton, N. Y., on March 27, 

—S. W. Butler has received a call to Port Chester, N. Y. 

—E. C. Evans, of the Mayflower Church of Indianapolis, 
—_ has received a call to the First Church of Springfield, 

ass. 

—Thomas A. Humphreys declines a call to Plymouth 
Church, Mansfield, O., and will return to Cyclone, to his 
former pastorate. 

J.C. Odlin, of Goffstown, N. H., has resigned. 

—W. H. Stubbins accepts a call to Mitchell, Ia. 

—G. E. Northrup accepts a call to Campbell, Minn. 

—H. C. Howard, of Roxbury, Vt., has resigned. 

—G. H. Moore accepts a call to Chilton, Wis. 

—William O. Weedon, of Springfield, Vt., has resigned to 
accept the charge of the new Bushwick Avenue church of 
Brooklyn, N .Y. 

—J. G. Hodges, of Fremont, Mich., has resigned. 

—J.C. Hall, of Bangor, Me., has accepted a call to the 
First Church of Hudson, Mass. 

—W.H. Allbright, recently pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Stillwater, Minn., has accepted a call to the Pil- 
grim Congregational Church at Dorchester, Mass. 

—M. C. Bullock, of Ansonia, Conn., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—R.S. Holmes has become pastor of the Shadyside Church, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
—W. A. Beecher, of Middleport, N. Y., has resigned. 
—F, E. Kavanagh, of Independent, Kan., has resigned. 
—John Kenney, of Richwood, Ohio, accepts a call to Wes- 
ton, 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


Sidney H. Cook, of Trinity Church (P. E.), Binghamton, 

N. Y., died on March 3. 

—C. N. F. Jeffery, of St. Timothy’s Church (P. E.), Rox- 
borough, Pa., has declined a call to Tacoma, Washington. 

—(€. Reimensnyder, an officer of the American Sunday 
Scheol Union, died in Lancaster, Pa., on April 1, at the age 
of seventy-one 

—John Kiger, a well-known Methodist preacher, died, on 
April 2, at West Newton, Ind., at the age of eighty-four. 

—C, J. Wingate has been chosen rector of St. Felix Church, 
Durham, N. C. 

—O. H. Raftery has been chosen rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church (P. E.), Lynn, Mass. 

—Carlos rote was installed as pastor of the First Re- 
formed Church, Newark, N. J.,on April 3. The sermon was 
preached by the Rey. Dr. T. DeWitt ‘Talmage. 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


BISHOP CARPENTER’S BAMPTON LECTURES.' 


This volume is written by one who discards the 
old method in Christian apologetics, and treats 
religion according to the historical method, and in 
the light of the comparative study of different sys- 
tems. Bishop Carpenter quotes Professor Max 
Miiller and other authorities on the Oriental relig- 
ions constantly, while the references to the Fathers 
are few and far between. He does not discourage 
the old method of treating Christianity ; he simply 
supplements it by a method that is modern and in 
harmony with the thought of the day, and is not 
new in the truth of things. He takes as his subject 
the permanent elements in religion. This does not 
mean the proving of theism, or necessarily the full 
proof that Christianity is a permanent religion. It 
is something both less and more than this. Bishop 
Carpenter adopts the subjective method of treat- 
ment. He begins by pointing out what is perma- 
nent in man. He finds four spiritual conditions or 
principles in which the permanence of man’s nature 
is expressed. They are the law of environment, the 
law of organism, the law of sacrifice, and the law of 
indirectness. These laws are generic; they cannot 
be set aside; they are a part of one’s expression of 
himself. We are controlled by our ideas and 
thoughts, and as we think so are we known to 
others. Then comes the complement of the law of 
environment in the law of organism, which expresses 
the fact that our conduct is largely the result of the 
thoughts, views, and opinions which we have inher- 
ited. The law of sacrifice is the law of progress; 
and sacrifice must find its place in any religion 
which aspires to guide men and win an abiding 
dwelling-place among them. Again, a man cannot 
perfect himself in anything if he seeks perfection 
directly. Self-forgetfulness is essential to perfect 
sacrifice. These principles are bound up with all 
true life, and have the character of permanence in 
the spiritual nature of all men. There are three 
elements in man’s nature which are closely related 
to these principles. They are dependence, fellow- 
ship, and progress; and so far as mankind have 
developed religious belief or a working religious 
system, they have proceeded on these lines. So far 
as all life is known to us in its highest aspect, it 
expresses the sense of dependence; and this is not 
fully met until we accept the belief in God. 
Our belief in God, however, is not vital to us until 
it is expressed in terms of fellowship with him, and 
this fellowship is realized in the Christ who was 
both God and man. Then the spiritual laws which 
we are conscious of, and which give direction to 
life, demand expression or development; and we 
are not able to think of religion as a permanent 
element in the world unless it stands for vitality 
and progress. 

This is the simplest statement possible of the 
ground-structure of these lectures. They proceed 
from the basis of what we all admit to be perma- 
nent conditions of man’s nature, and their force and 
strength lie in the fact that Bishop Carpenter estab- 
lishes his argument in the nature of things. Like 
Plato, he begins with small distinctions, but as he 
advances from point to point his fundamental state- 
ments grow in importance, and become vital and 
constructive principles. As his argument proceeds, 
the differences between the false religions and the 
true religion stand out more and more distinctly, 
until Christianity is placed in a broader and stronger 
light than it has been presented by almost any 
other apologetic writer of recent times. Bishop 
Lightfoot was a man of wonderful patristic learn- 
ing, and he placed the documentary evidence of 
Christianity upon a stronger basis than it had there- 
tofore occupied in the minds of scholars. Bishop 
Carpenter does not advance at all upon this line, 
and yet his argument is not narrowed and its 
strength is not lessened by the line of thought 
which he employs. Taking the principles which 
we have already indicated, he applies them to all 
the existing religions of the world, and proves 
Christianity to be the true religion because it alone 
meets the spiritual conditions which are permanent 
in our nature, and are the terms on which spiritual 
life is maintained. This is a new line of evidence, 
aud it is one of greater value than it seems to be on 
its first consideration. It presents the positive and 
constructive argument for Christianity on the side 


of its adaptation to human nature, and it sets forth. 


1 The Permanent Elements of Religion. 
penter, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Ripon. 
millan & Co.) 


By W. Boyd Car- 
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in bold relief the side of the Christian religion on 
which it is in closest relations to the other univer- 
sal religions. We have had many approaches to 
this way of looking at the permanence of Chris- 
tianity, but Bishop Carpenter’s work is as yet the 
best formal presentation of it. It is impossible 
here to go into the details of his treatment, but its 
freshness and strength will constantly grow upon 
every one who studies it, and it is a treatment that 
must be of special service to those who have to deal 
with Oriental religion and peoples. Here the 
dogmatic phase of truth is not the one first pre- 
sented, but the several religions are compared, and 
the true faith is easily detected because it is the 
one that nearest meets and fulfills the needs of hu- 
manity. We donot know where to find in a popular 
form a better analysis of these religions. Then, 
again, this work has a special fitness for the agnostic 
readers of our own day. It presents the elements 
of religion as permanent conditions of human 
nature. We can neither deny these conditions nor 
outgrow them. They are present to us as facts of 
consciousness, and what we have mainly to do is to 
accept and use them for the purposes which they 
are intended to serve. Bishop Carpenter cuts away 
the ground for agnosticism, because within the 
limits of consciousness and reason are all the 
permanent elements which enter into religion and 
form the basis of right thought and honest advance 
into its truths. When Bishop Carpenter reaches, 
as he does in his seventh lecture, the subject of 
religion and personality, he takes a step forward in 
reaching the basis of a reconciliation between relig- 
ion and morals, and in grasping what is essential 
in Christianity. It is through a Person, not a 
creed nor a code, that religion and morals are 
united in the personal consciousness of man, and 
that Person is the Christ, who is both God and 
man, and supplies the three elements of dependence, 
fellowship, and progress, which are indispensable 
to a religion that is to abide in the future. It is by 
tracing out what Christianity is to men in and 
through what the Christ has revealed to us, that it 
takes its place as the true religion and vindicates 
its rightfulness to that place every time that it is 
disputed or denied. 

Bishop Carpenter has not neglected the best 
sources of information in preparing these lectures, 
but he has not burdened his text or even his notes 
with any special display of learning. His treat- 
ment is always scholarly, but he is able to reach his 
point as the bee secures honey from the flowers, 
without taking the flowers along with him. His 
book is not encumbered with the apparatus of 
critical learning, and its style and treatment are such 
that persons of ordinary education can follow his 
reasonings without difficulty and with a certain ex- 
hilaration and enjoyment. The volume, in its ability 
to interest religious people, reminds one of Professor 
Seeley’s “ Ecce Homo,” though it is far enough 
from following the order of that work. What im- 
presses us most strongly in these Bampton Lectures 
is that they give us the first results and fruits of 
the study of comparative religions, as they are 
brought to bear upon the lifting of Christianity into 
its true place as the central religion of the world. 
While attempting nothing great, he has done for 
Christianity as an ethical and spiritual system what 
the late Dr. Hatch, in 1883, accomplished in the 
same series for the separation of the real origins 
and institutional growth of Christianity from the 
false traditions which had been associated with 
them. Bishop Carpenter’s work grows upon his 
readers. It is a theological work written upon new 
lines, but not in violation of a jot or tittle of essen- 
tial truth. He has great skill in stating a truth so 
that the ordinary mind can grasp it. He looks at 
his subject concretely. He keeps out of vague 
speculations. He is true at every point to the relig- 
ion of the Incarnation. He has the breadth of 
view which regards truth as not confined to one 
school of thought, but as shared by all schools; and 
yet there is nothing in this book that savors of lati- 
tudinarianism. If Bishop Carpenter is a Broad 
Churchman, he is so earnest in his presentation of 
the whole of Christianity that one forgets every- 
thing else in tracing with him the way in which 
Christianity, as the religion of love, has conquered 
the world. His volume contains hardly a line or a 
word which will not be read with sympathy and 
admiration by all sorts of religious people, and it is 
the only volume with which we are acquainted that 
does not impose conditions in the argument by 
which agnostics are placed outside of one’s reach 
before the argument begins. We have for a long 
time needed a warmly written and broadly expressed 
statement of what there is in human nature that is 
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a permanent witness for religion, and of what there 
is in Christianity that compels us to recognize its 
fitness to be the religion of to-day and to-morrow ; 
and Bishop Carpenter, whether consciously or not, 
has written just this sort of book. He has left 
nothing untouched, and his method of treatment 
is such that on every point he leaves his readers 
stronger in the faith than he found them. The 
more thoroughly we have studied this book—and 
we have read portions of it over already several 
times—the more are we impressed with the fact 
that it is the most powerful and satisfactory state- 
ment of the place which Christianity holds in the 
universal religions, and of its ability to meet every 
need of the mind and soul of man, that has been 
yet written in our day for the great majority of 
honest people who, in religious matters, desire to 
start by accepting the permanent elements of relig- 
ion which are within their reach. 





VOLCANOES.! 


Fifty years ago a young man, full of ambition, 
energy, and love of science, visited the Sandwich 
Islands, examined their mighty volcanoes, and gave 
to the world the first accurate scientific report con- 
cerning them. After nearly half a century, that 
same man, no longer young, but with all the energy 
and vigor of his younger years, after a life of 
scientific work which had gained him the world’s 
honor, journeyed again to the same scene. As the 
result of those two explorations we have this book. 

Most authors have selected for their type of 
voleanie action Vesuvius or Ktna or Stromboli. 
Professor Dana believes that the Hawaiian volcanoes 
have lessons to teach. Avoiding, to a large degree, 
questions upon which there is, and must for years 
still be, difference of view, he presents in this book 
a vast accumulation of facts for the use of future 
students, and with these facts such suggestions as 
are most likely to lead to their correct interpreta- 
tion. 

The book begins with a brief and simple state- 
ment of the “Characteristics of Volcanoes” in 
general, definition of terms, and formulation of 
the generally accepted principles of vulcanology. 
This is followed by Part Two, the most perma- 
nently valuable part of the book—“ Contributions 
from the Hawaiian Islands to the Science of Vol- 
canoes.” This group of eight islands is a remark- 
able line of great volcanic mountains. Fifteen vol- 
canoes of the first class, arranged in two parallel 
lines, have here existed and been in brilliant action. 
Three only are stillactive. Here as nowhere else in 
the world may we study the greatest problems of 
volcanic history in every phase—great pit craters, 
summit craters, cones whose fires have been recent- 
ly extinguished, and old dead cones which have 
been dissected by running water till only the very 
skeletons are left. 

All of the living craters are on Hawaii, and hence 
this island is first taken up. Kilauea is first con- 
sidered ; its history is fully detailed, its ordinary 
quiet work is described and fully investigated. 
The same is done for Loa. The matter of eruption 
is then fully discussed, and the action of each is 
studied. Then is considered the relation existing 
between these two great fire-pits, the location of the 
lower of which upon the flank of the other would 
suggest a connection of some sort. 

Kilauea, in 1789, or thereabouts, according to 
tradition, had an explosive eruption—the only one 
known in its history. That this outbreak is not 
merely a tradition is shown by the material that 
was ejected at that time. Since 1823 it has had 
eight non-explosive eruptions. The action in this 
great fire-pit is regular, the cycle being: (1) a grad- 
ual filling up of the pit by the rising of lava and 
the up-pushing of the floor of the crater; (2) a dis- 
charge of the lavas through a fissure—the lava 
surface sinking to the level of the point of fissur- 
ing; (3) a down-plunge of more or less of the floor 
of the region thus undermined. This cycle occurs 
again and again. After a discharge that empties 
the pit, some eight or ten years are spent in the 
rising of lava to something like the old height. 
Kilauea is shown to be a basalt volcano, and its char- 
acteristics are largely due to this fact. Basalt is 
easily fused, and hence makes a very liquid and 
easily flowing lava, with comparatively little heat. 
The lava being very liquid, the cone formed by its 
ejection is low, broad, and of very slight slope. 
The shape of the cone and the kind of lava deter- 
mine largely the mode of action. Thus projectile 
action is small in liquid lavas, as the vapors passing 
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through the melted mass meet little resistance. We 
thus see why the statement that Kilauea is a basalt 
voleano is «f ‘mportance. 

In Mount Loa we find about the same cycle of 
work doné by the same agents and in much the 
same way. Loa is also a basalt voleano. Yet 
it presents a striking contrast to Kilauea in the 
matter of projectile action. The surface of the 
lava in the Loa crater stands several thousand feet 
higher than that of Kilauea. Upon it, instead of 
low jets seldom a hundred feet in height, occur 
fountains of clustered jets from seventy-five to six 
or even nine hundred feet high. In the magni- 
tude of its eruptions Mount Loa leads the world. 
While its ordinary work is done in the way already 
suggested, its eruptive work requires an additional 
action—a breaking of the lava conduit. This 
appears to be brought about by the elastic force of 
suddenly generated vapor, probably produced by 
the sudden access of subterranean water to aregion 
of great heat outside the conduit. In neither of 
the great craters is the eruption often explosive. 

The explosive type of eruption is described, and 
the difference between it and the non-explosive is 
shown to be less than is usually supposed. The 
difference is usually due to a difference in the lava 
and in surrounding conditions. Thus in Vesuvius 
up to a certain point we find the same conditions as 
in Kilauea and Loa. There is the gradual rising of 
lava in the crater, the discharge, the collapse. Ve- 
suvius is a thin-walled mountain of considerable 
slope, weak against jars and pressures. The lavas 
are not basaltic and not sufficiently liquid to allow 
vapor to rapidly and safely escape through it. More- 
over, its lava supplies gre not far from the salt water 
of the Mediterranean. The access of water suddenly 
to the melted mass and generation of vapors in the 
material would give an explosive eruption—-by no 
means so common even in Vesuvius as the non- 
explosive. 

The other islands of the group are then described, 
and their voleanic phenomena mentioned. Pro- 
fessor E. S. Dana follows with a valuable chapter 
upon the petrography of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Parts Three and Four deal with questions of in- 
terest. “ Volcanoes and Deep Sea Topography ” is 
of present importance in geological argument. 
Professor Dana presents his view forcibly. The 
map accompanying the discussion is a recent one of 
his own construction, and is the best accessible at 
present. Though confessedly incomplete, it is a 
valuable contribution to science. ‘“ Denudation of 
Volcanic Islands,” ete., presents attractive points. 
Geology makes scenery and topography tell a his- 
tory. No more beautiful object lesson illustrative 
of this proposition could be asked for than the dis- 
sected volcano of Tahiti. 

The book is attractive in its mechanical make-up ; 
popular in its treatment; a contribution to popular 
science of permanent value, and worthy of its au- 
thor. 


Lhe Uncollected Writings of Thomas De Quincey. With 
a Preface and Annotations by James Hogg. Two Vol- 
umes. (New York: Scribner & Welford. $3.50.) 
These volumes come at a fortunate time for the readers 
of De Quincey ; they admirably supplement the new 
and exceedingly satisfactory edition of his werks now 
coming from the press of Macmillan &Co. Mr. Hogg, 
the editor, was associated with De Quincey for more 
than thirty years, and was his assistant during the 
entire time when the great writer was preparing for 
the press his “ Selections Grave and Gay.” He had, in 
consequence, special opportunities, arising from his 
intimate association with De Quincey and his frequent 
talks with him with regard to his various writings, for 
becoming familiar with the entire scope of De Quincey’s 
work oan with his opinions regarding his own composi- 
tions. The papers in these volumes, now collected for 
the first time, have not been included in former editions, 
The contents of the volumes reveal the characteristic 
range of De Quincey’s intellectual interests. The ini- 
tial paper, “ A Brief Appraisal of the Greek Literature 
in its sade Pretensions,” is an admirable piece of 
work in De Quincey’s best style, full of the scholarly 
spirit, pleasantly discursive, keenly critical, and emi- 
nently suggestive. When one comes upon such a sen- 
tence as this, “ And now, if you come in good earnest 
to picturesqueness, let us mention a poet in sober truth 
worth five hundred of Homer, and that is Chaucer,” he 
recognizes the genuine De Quincey downrightedness of 
statement. There are two long and quite interesting 
papers on educational subjects ; there is a pleasant 
little excursion into the question of the Lake dialect ; 
there is a characteristic sketch of Professor Wilson ; 
there is a skjt at philosophy in “ German Literature and 
the Philosophy of Kant ;” there are several papers dis- 
cussing economic questions after De Quincey’s usual 
fashion, valuable rather for what they suggest and for 
the manner in which they open up questions than for 
what they really settle ; there is a capital bit of the 
genuine De Quincey in the “Casuistry of Dueling ;” 
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there is a comment on Shakespeare’s text, and there 
are other papers, letters, and translations which will 
be read with interest. The matter in these two vol- 
umes seems to us less valuable than that contained in 
the complete editions. It consists largely of the frag- 
ments of the feast ; but the feast was so ample that 
even the fragments have their value, and no lover of 
De Quincey will care to leave these volumes unread. 


A volume of great intérest to students of folk-lore 
has just come from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. Under the title of Sixty Folk Tales, Mr. 
A. H. Wratislaw has made a very interesting collec- 
tion of folk stories drawn exclusively from Slavonic 
sources. In his preface Mr. Wratislaw acknowledges 
his indebtedness to the late K. J. Erben, of Prague, 
who published in 1865 a reading book designed for 
Bohemians who wished to study the different Slavonic 
dialects. For that purpose a hundred national tales and 
stories in their original dialects were collected and 
edited with a vocabulary and notes. This volume Mr. 
Wratislaw took up with the intention of using it as an 
introduction to the study of the Slavonic dialects, but 
found himself so deeply interested in the stories that 
he translated the major portion of them, and it is from 
these translations that the tales given in this volume 
were selected. The volume contains Bohemian, Mora- 
vian, Hungarian, and Polish stories ; stories from the 
different sections of Russia, and from Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Croatia, and Illyria. This brief summary will show 
the range of national life represented in this volume. 
To most readers, and in fact to most students, these 
tales are essentially new, although not without likeness 
to many other similar stories from other sources. Among 
the most interesting characters introduced in these 
stories is the mythological being called “ Kurent,” who 
is to be found only in the Serbian tales. Professor 
Krek, of Styria, has made this singular character the 
subject of study, which he embodies in an essay the 
substance of which is given in this volume. 





Two characteristic stories from the hand of Mr. 
Stockton have lately come from the press of Dodd, 
Mead & Co. (New York). The Great War Syndicate 
and the Three Burglars are admirable illustrations of the 
droll humor and inventive faculty of Mr. Stockton. If 
they are in some respects less laughable than other 
works of his, they are certainly not less original and 
entertaining. The conception of ‘The Great War Syn- 
dicate ” has a sort of contemporaneous interest which 
adds greatly to its effectiveness. When the antiqua- 
rian of a hundred years hence comes upon it, he will 
probably discern in it a veiled but pointed satire at some 
of the abuses in the economic world against which there 
is just now great outcry. The military scientists of the 
same period will probably interpret it as a subtle piece 
of prophecy, foreshadowing the time when the very de- 
structiveness of the instruments of war shall make war 
impossible. Discarding, however, both the satirical 
and the prophetic element in this capital bit of fun, we 
may read the story for pure entertainment, and find 
ourselves beguiled most delightfully by the novel 
method of conducting a war between this country and 
Great Britain with very slight destruction of property 
and the loss of only a single life. The conception un- 
derlying the “Stories of ‘Three Burglars” is less strik- 
ing, but hardly less entertaining. 





It is not necessary to take sides in the discussion as 
to the soundness of the theory propounded in Professor 
E. N. Horsford’s Discovery of the Ancient Cuty of Norum- 
bega. Archeologists, philologists, and geographers will 
doubtless argue pro and con on the facts brought 
forward for many years. But we may certainly con- 

tulate Professor Horsford on the interest with which 
e has invested his subject, the enthusiasm and 
thoroughness he has displayed in discovering and 
marshaling proofs of his belief, and the exceedingly 
beautiful typographical form he has given to his 
brochure. Photographs, maps, and plans a to the clear- 
ness of the presentation. If, indeed, the vicinity of the 
Charles River be not the Landfall of Leif Erikson and 
the site of Norumbega, then it must be granted that 
Professor Horsford has pointed out some remarkable 
and interesting evidences of some other antiquity, to 
explain which devolves on those who oppose his ready 
explanation. (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Tubs With Bottoms and Tubs Without. (Printed 
for the Author, and for sale at 20 Cooper Union, 
New York. $1.) The writer, as a pupil of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, proposes to extricate him from the ad- 
verse judgments which scientific and religious peo- 
ple have passed upon him because of the misrep- 
resentation which the great seer has suffered from his 
translators and expounders, to such an extent, it is 
said, that the most puerile and ridiculous conceptions 
of his fundamental doctrines prevail among his follow- 
ers. The first half of the book isa critique of Sweden- 
borgian principles as they are held and as they should 
be. ‘The second part, entitled “Some Awkward Ap- 
prentice Work in the Bottoming of Tubs,” consists of 
short essays, devoted in large part to the confirmation 
of Christian doctrine, especially of the Trinity. Read- 
ers with a theological interest will find much that is 
well reasoned here. 





Two Great Teachers. Johnson’s Memoir of Roger 
Ascham, and Selections from Stanley’s Life and Cor- 
respondence of Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, with Intro- 
ductions by James H. Carlisle, President of Wofford 
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College, S.C. (Syracuse, N. ¥.: C.W. Bardeen.) About 
one-fifth of this volume is occupied with Ascham, re- 
nowned as Queen Elizabeth’s tutor, and some extracts 
are given from his “ Scholemaster, or plaine and per- 
fite way of teachyng children to vnterstand, write, and 
speake, in Latin tong,” ete. The larger part is justly 

iven to Dr. Arnold, as the better known of the two. 

t was a happy thought to conjoin these men in this 
handy compend of Dr. Johnson and Dean Stanley’s 
memoirs, which has an interest for the genera! reader 
as well as for teachers and students. 


Few if any localities in this country combine in so 
high a degree as the Lake Champlain region the qual- 
ities of historic interest and of charm of scenery and 
nature. In both these aspects the Lake region is in- 
timately known and appreciated by Mr. W. H. Muar- 
ray, and in his little volume called Lake Champlain and 
its Shores he writes in the mterest of pleasure-seekers 
fs well as with a purpose of popularizing the pictur- 
esque and brilliant historical incidents with which the 
name of the Lake will forever be associated. Out- 
door life, hunting, and fishing receive their due share 
in the pages of the book. (Boston: De Wolfe, Fiske 
& Co.) 


The Second Book of Samuel, edited by the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Kirkpatrick ; St. Matthew, edited by the Rev. A. 
Carr ; St. Mark, edited by Canon Maclear, are volumes 
of “ The Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools ” which 
lie before us. The introductions and notes are at once 
complete, scholarly, and concise. Maps are added, 
and the commentary seems to us to contain just what 
a young student would need. We should deem them 
admirably suited to serve as text-books for a Bible 
class or for private study. (New York: Macmillan 
& Co.) 


We have already commented on Octave Thanet’s 
story Expiation as it has appeared in serial form. It 
has unquestionable strength, intimate knowledge of 
Southern life and character, and great vigor of deserip- 
tion and dialogue. But it is sadly marred by too 
horrible details of the cruelty and bloodthirstiness of 
the outlaws and their tragic doings. One feels that his 
sensibilities have been Dancok just a little farther 
than literary realism justifies. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Professor Arthur Sherburne Hardy, the novelist, 
has undertaken to conduct a new department in the 
“ Andover Review ” called “ The Literary Outlook.” 

eee | Holt & Co. will publish shortly “ Siageland : 
Curious Habits and Customs of its Inhabitants,” by 
Jerome K. Jerome, author of “Idle Thoughts of an 
Idle Fellow” and “ Three Men in a Boat.” — 

—Of “ Looking Backward ” 333,000 copies have now 
been printed. Some one has calculated that if placed 
end to end they would make a continuous line of over 
thirty miles, and if placed one upon the other would 
make a column more than four miles high. 

—Mr. Albert Ross Parsons has published through 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons a very interesting collocation of 
significant passages from the works of Wagner, with 
comments of his own.- The purpose of the brochure is 
well described by its title—“ Parsifal : The Finding of 
Christ Through Art; or, Richard Wagner as a Theolo- 

ian.” 

. —* How to Preserve Health ” is the’title of a highly 
sensible handbook on hygiene, the care of the sick- 
room, nursing, aid in emergencies, and similar topics. 
The author, Dr. Louis Barkan, of Brooklyn, writes 
simply and with moderation, and his advice will be 
found useful in a thousand emergencies and perplex- 
ities. 

—A.D. F. Randolph & Co. have issued, with their 
usual good taste in the matter of typography, a little 
book very appropriate for the Easter season. Under 
the title of “ Four Songs of Life: Two Voices of 
Faith and Two of Doubt,” they have republished four 
well-known and characteristic poems by Matthew 
Arnold, Whittier, Henley, and Tennyson. 

—That excellent paper, the “ Sunday-School Times,” 
has been so fortunate as to secure, for simultaneous 
publication with the English magazine “Good Words,” 
Mr. Gladstone’s forthcoming series of special articles 
upon the Bible. The first of the series appears simul- 
taneously on both sides the Atlantic at the end of 
March, under the title “The Impregnable Rock of 
Holy Scripture.” 

—The Browning Society of Boston has published, in 
the forin of a “ Memorial to Robert Browning,” an 
illustrated and handsomely printed report of the exer- 
cises held in King’s Chapel on January 28. This in- 
cludes the addresses by Colonel Higginson and the Rev, 
Dr. Everett, Mr. C. P. Cranch’s personal reminiscences 
and his sonnet, the remarks by Mr. Dana Estes, and a 
full account of the other exercises. 

—Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson and his wife and 
stepson have arrived at Apia, Samoa, from the Line 
Islands. A correspondent of the “ New Zealand 
Herald ” says : “ Mrs. Stevenson and her son, I under- 
stand, go to Sydney by the ‘ Lubeck,’ but we are likely 
to have Mr. Stevenson with us for a month or so longer. 
He seems to have struck quite a rich vein in some of the 
islands he has visited. These islands are the last re- 
sort of many of the desperate characters that have 
stamped their personality on Pacific island history. I 
believe he has had a stirring time among some of the 
old beachcombers sheltered there.” 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


LOCAL OPTION TO LICENSE IN IOWA. 


[™ The defection of one Republican member of the 
Iowa Senate Committee on Towns and Cities, and 
the consequent report in favor of the Democratic 
caucus license bill, followed by the loudly reported 
Des Moines Convention of “ Liberal Republicans,” 
have created a wide impression that the prohibitory 
law is to be repealed. 

This impression, however, is not berne out by the 
utterances of the Iowa press, the Iowa political 
leaders, or even by a careful examination of the 
character and action of the Des Moines Convention. 
In the first place only twenty-five counties out of 
ninety-nine sent delegates to it. The non-repre- 
sentation of the remaining seventy-seven showed 
that the “State Register” was within bounds when 
it said a few menths ago that prohibition was an 
acknowledged success in four-fifths of the counties 
of the State. In the next place, the resolutions 
adopted declared against the resubmission of the 
question of prohibition to the voters. How much 
this means is brought out strikingly by the fact 
that at the Republican city convention at Daven- 
port, the week before, resubmission was the demand 
of the prohibition element. There was no doubt 
that it would result in a majority for the consti- 
tutional amendment even greater than the 30,000 
cast when the measure was first proposed. In 
the last place, the Des Moines Convention confined 
its demand to the granting of local option to those 
cities and counties in which the liquor traffic is at 
present “untaxed, unregulated, and unrestricted.” 

Here, then, is a plea for a new form of local 
option. Elsewhere local option means a State 
policy of license, with local option to prohibit. In 
Towa, according te the “ Liberal Republican plan,” 
local option would mean a State policy of prohibi- 
tion, with local option to license. 

The difference between these two phrases consti- 
tutes the only difference between the Republican and 
Democratic policies in Iowa. Governor Boies, it 
will be remembered, said in his inaugural that the 
Democratic party was pledged to permit local pro- 
hibition in those communities where it was sup- 
ported by public sentiment. It was this local option 
clause in its platform which enabled the Demo- 
cratic party to make the gains it did in the farming 
sections of the State. If the Democrats, as seems 
likely, are unable to carry through their policy of 
license with local prohibition, they may accept from 
the “ Liberal Republicans ” the policy of prohibi- 
tion with local license. 

The difference between the two policies is not, 
hewever, merely a difference in names. License 
with local option to prohibit—especially when it is 
township local option—involves the danger that 
communities really desiring prohibition may fail to 
co-operate. One locality cannot afford to prohibit if 
its next neighbor is supplying its people with drink, 
and realizing a large revenue from the traffic. The 
measure proposed by the “ Liberal Republicans ” 
would secure prohibition wherever the community 
did not distinctly prefer license. 





HOW A LIQUOR CAMPAIGN IS CONDUCTED. 


The last issue of the “ Voice” contains a highly 
entertaining account of how the Pennsylvania 
liquor dealers managed their campaign against pro- 
hibition last summer. It is in the form of an inter- 
view with H. P. Crowell, the Secretary of the 
Liquor Dealers’ State Executive Committee, which 
was obtained by a decoy letter, written from Ne- 
braska, by a professed opponent of prohibition there. 
Mr. Crowell had written to his Nebraska corre- 
spondent that he could tell him more in a three 
hours’ interview than he could write ina week. A 
representative of the “Voice” thereupon imper- 
sonated the Nebraska anti-prohibitionist. Regard- 
ing the distribution of the campaign fund of $200,- 
000 collected by assessing the traffic, Mr. Crowell 
said : 

“Such State leaders as Leeds Porter, Chairman of 
the City Republican Committee, Cooper and Martin 
and others, and a lot of Democratic leaders, we paid 
$500 apiece, and $200 apiece to local leaders, and $5 
apiece to men who worked and manned the polls on 
the day of elections. 

« Did I pay Quay any money? Yes ; for three years 
he bled us, and our contributions to him came very 
near beating us at the polls. It was reported that we 
contributed money to defeat Cleveland, and the Demo- 
crats got hold of it, and a plan was on foot to have the 
Demoeratic vote cast for the amendment as a punish- 
ment to the Republican brewers of the State, and it 
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would have succeeded if I had not found it out in time 
and ‘fixed ’ the boys, but it cost usa big pile of money 
to do so. We had all the workers on our side, and the 
machines of both old parties were with us. We paid 
the County Commissioners of this county to let us have 
the poll list exclusively for our use, with the under- 
standing that we were not to return the list until after 
the election. So the Prohibitionists, with no window 
books, no money, no organization, had no show what- 
ever against us.” 


When asked how he secured the support of so 
many newspapers, Mr. Crowell is represented as 
saying : 

“Why, we bought them by paying down so much 
cash. r. visited the editors in person, or had some 
good man to do so, and arranged to pay each paper for 
its support a certain amount of money. Throughout 
the State we paid weekly papers from to $500 to 
publish such matter as we might furnish, either news 
or editorial, but the city daily papers we had to pay 
from $1,000 to $4,000, which latter amount was paid 
to the ‘Times’ of this city. Other papers we could 
not buy straight out; consequently we had to pay 
from thirty to sixty cents per line for all matter pub- 
lished for us, according to the circulation and ability 
of the paper. We paid the ‘Ledger’ forty cents per 
line, and the ‘ Record’ we paid sixty cents per line, 
though it did some good work for us for nothing. It 
was understood with most all of the papers that we 
would furnish the matter, and so we employed a man 
to write for us and prepare articles for publication 
which would be furnished to the papers to be printed 
as news or editorial matter, as we might direct. The 
most effective matter we could get up in the influenc- 
ing of votes was that prohibition did not prohibit, and 
the revenue, taxation, and how prohibition would hurt 
the farmers. We would have these articles printed in 
different papers, and then buy thousands of copies of 
the paper and send them to the farmers. If you work 
the farmers on the tax question you can catch them 
every time.” 

It should be added that Mr. Crowell, after at 
first refusing to talk about the matter, now declares 
he did not make the statements attributed to him. 





MINOR NOTES. 


The “Police Spy bill,” which makes it unlawful for 
police officials or others to enter saloons and ask bar- 
keepers to sell them liquor at times when the sale is 
forbidden, has secured a majority report in its favor 
from the New York Assembly Committee on Excise. 
Unless members of the Assembly hear from their con- 
stituents, this measure will become law. Letters are 
in order. 


The Linson bill prohibiting children under sixteen 
ears of age from smoking cigarettes has passed the 
New York Senate-——Kansas Resubmission Repub- 
licans have addressed a long letter to Chairman Quay 
upon the evils of prohibition. It was very probably in- 
tended more for its effect upon liquor campaigns in 
other States than in Kansas. Resubmission would 
stand no show in Iowa, though thirty per cent. of the 
voters are foreign born. In Kansas, where but twenty 
per cent. are such, it would not stand the ghost of a 
chance. 


The license courts are now in session all over the 
State of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia and Pittsburg, 
the only two cities in which the number of the saloons 
were greatly reduced through the Brooks law, show 
very different statistics as the result of the three years’ 
trial. A Philadelphia statistician figures out a great ref- 
ormation under high license, despite the existence of 
about 4,500 “ speak-easies ” in the Quaker City. This 
opinion is based upon the yearly commitments to the 
county jail. In 1887 they numbered 21,603 ; in 1888, 
13,767 ; and in 1889, 14,277. The Philadelphia figures 
also show a decrease of nearly fifty per cent. in the 
commitments for intoxication, and a decrease of nearly 
seventy-five per cent.of Monday morning commitments 
for Sunday intoxication, When shown the Philadel- 
phia figures, Warden Berlin, of the Pittsburg county 
jail, said : “ The jail record here is just the opposite. 
There has been a notable increase in the number of com- 
mitments since the year 1887. In 1888 the commit- 
ments numbered 5,840, an increase of between 500 and 
600 over 1887. In 1889 the total was 7,007.” 














CORRESPONDENCE. - 


THE DANGER SIGNAL. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The danger signal set up in your issue of February 
27, regarding a combination of the rural workers of 
the great West and the factory workers of the great 
towns and cities East and West, should not be passed 
unnoticed. The editorial outlook of The Christian 
Union was among the first to recoguize that unseen 
current of economic thought that is surely influencing 
this country, and it does not seem to me, as a farmer, 
that in setting this signal there was any reflection upon 
either the wisdom or motives of farmers in pursuing 
the course indicated. 

A storm may be charged with electricity to an extent 
that it may clear the atmosphere and contribate to the 
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health of humanity ; it may bring with it a copious 
rainfall that may renew the sources of streams, break 
up the drought, and insure the national harvest, but it 
may also bring with it the hurricane and the flood. A 
danger signal is necessary in case of astorm. Although 
the social organization of human society is not per- 
manent and is constantly changing, any movement that 
will unsettle an existing social, political, or industrial 
order, however timely, or conservatively planned, is as 
likely as a prairie fire to get beyond the control of its 
originators. In such a movement many interests are 
imperiled, and a danger signal is even more necessary 
in the case of a coming social or political upheaval than 
in case of an approaching storm. 

A contributor to your issue of March 13 protests that 
there is no occasion for such signals, and says: “ That 
the farmers of the whole country, as a rule, are of the 
conservative class you mention, there can be no deny- 
ing ; but to say that they have any intention of uniting 
with the socialistic or dissatisfied element of our citizens 
is doing them a hurtful wrong.’’ 

American farmers have heretofore represented a 
combination of both capital and labor. Capital is always 
conservative ; the conservative character of the farmer 
has been largely due to the presence of capital. Sta- 
tisties of farm mortgages, if such could be obtained, 
would show that the increase of these mortgages, and 
the accumulations of interest upon them, are rapidly 
eliminating the element of capital from the situation of 
farmers. Without capital, farmers, as a class, are but 
ee if any more conservative than other classes of 

abor. “ 

The balance-sheets of the economic situation show a 
large and continually increasing amount taken annually 
from the aggregate income of the farmers of the Nation, 
and transferred to the credit side of the accounts of a 
few individuals. This seems largely due to a mistaken 
public policy regarding natural monopolies. There is 
no mistaking the indications that farmers are beginning 
to favor a public control of railway and other monop- 
olies of this class, and in that struggle which seems 
irrepressible, between labor and capital, the indications 
are, as regards all just aspirations, that the sympathies 
of farmers are on the side of labor. 

There are many among farmers who still adhere to 
a rugged individuality, but the problems of the situa- 
tion are being constantly presented to their minds. 
There is not within the limits of this broad land a sin- 
gle prosperous agricultural community, and it goes 
without saying that there is not a single satisfied one. 
There is no mistaking the fact that the farmers of the 
land are becoming restless under the continued deple- 
tion of their resources. Witiram W. GAMBLE. 

MINNESOTA. 





PROGRESSIVE THEOLOGY. 


The tendency in present religious thought is, evi- 
dently, to seek broader views and greater freedom. 
There seems to be a general drifting away from the old 
doctrinal moorings, a separation from the formulated 
faith-creeds ofthe ages, and, in some cases, a quasi 
revolution in church ethics. 

The recently suggested “revisals of creeds” are 
but local ee ey of a spiritual condition that affects 
the whole body of orthodoxy. We are aware of no 
part of the Christian Church that has fully escaped this 
philosophic trend. Beneath this widening drift is un- 
doubtedly an undertow of valid principle. The upper 
current may be somewhat erratic in its flowing, but 
the sweep of the tide below is ever toward a fuller 
development of truth. 

As, in natural science, advancing cognition of facts 
lead to multiplied discoveries, so, in moral science, the 
philosophy of doctrine leads on, in clearer light, to new 
perceptions of divine revelation. For the geologist, 
underneath the rocks that gird old earth with strength, 
eternal facts lie buried awaiting practical demonstra- 
tion ; thus, for the theologian, divine verities lie hid- 
den in the depths of human ignorance, to be revealed 
by the Spirit that leads into all truth. Truth is one 
and eternal ; but with its development to our quick- 
ened understanding there shall come an enlarged 
breadth of horizon, and spreading before our extended 
vision shall be seen expansive vistas leadmg to the 
glory that shall follow. 

When truth becomes crystallized in formal utter- 
ances, to which we cling with reverent tenacity, it has 
already lost its vital power over and within us ; and 
the nutritive quality remaining is that of the husk 
rather than the kernel. Beyond question, systematic 
lessons on doctrine serve the purpose of preserving 
unity of faith ; but the eatechetic terms should never 
usurp the place of the truths behind them. The exter- 
nal must be held subordinate to the internal ; and the 
terms employed must be open and facile, that truth 
may flow unhindered. 

In this age it is peculiarly fitting that the pitchers of 
dogmatical expressions be broken, that the light may 
shine forth in its gladness. Following the Scriptural 
method of voicing truth, technical or logical forms 
and philosophical sequences are absorbed by the over- 
whelming dignity of the truth that breaks forth in 
matchless strength that charms and cheers and saves. 
Church symbols (creeds), while forming substantial 
barriers against heretical opinions, often give improper 
bias to doctrinal formulas. The grand central truth, 
“God is love,” overreaches all sovereign decrees, and 
is the test by which the divine law must ever find 
interpretation. ALIQUIS. 
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A NEW BOOK BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


LITTLE SAINT ELIZABETH 


And Other Stories. 


its heroine a little French girl brought u 
mandy, by an aunt who is a recluse an 


atmosphere of prosperous 


touches it in with delicate strokes. 
good old fairy-land flavor, with the addition 
of modern fun and humor. 


Behind the White Brick, also a stor 


** Elizabeth is as charming a girl cre- 
ation as Mrs. Buroett’s boy hero, Litt'e 
Lord Fauntleroy.” mit pons Ae, Graphic 





By Frances Hopagson Burnett. 
With 12 new full-page drawings, by Reginald B. Birch. 
Square 8vo, uniform with “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” $1.50. 


SUSAN COOLIDGE WRITES: 


“The pretty tale from which the book borrows its name has for 
is an old chateau in Nor- 
dévote. 
type, transplanted suddenly while still in childhood to the realistic 
_& York, must inevitably have much to 

suffer. She is puzzled ; she is lonely; she has no one to direct her con- 
science. The quaint little figure, blindly trying to guess the riddle of 
duty under these unfamiliar conditions, is pathetic, and Mrs. Burnett 
"The second story is full of 


The third story, which is called The 
Proud Little Grain of Wheat, is even more delightful in its way. ; 
of dreamland or fairy char- 
acter, closes the book, which is prettily illustrated by Birch. 

‘* Elizabeth is one of the most win- 


ning of Mrs. Burnett’s child heroines.’ 
—Londm Atheneum. 


A child of this 


of a delicious spice 





UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 


Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
R. B. 


Birch. Square 8vo, $2.00. 


EXPIATION. 


OctravE THANET. Illustrated by A. B. 
ms bs 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 


arog 


The scene of this story is Arkansas ia the last year 
of the Civil War, when the country was infested with 
fe mage and murderous “graybacks.”’ The char- 

r portraiture and the pictures of the adventurous 
life of the time are given with strength and vividness. 
The oe meres’ of the story is rapid, and the reader’s 
interest is maintained throughou 


BRIGHT SKIES AND DARK 
SHADOWS, 


By Rev. Henry M. Freip, D.D, 8vo, $1.50. 


P A nce 8 Father ive of the uot on "s zocent 5 ange A 5 
ngs in tue ern States 
pleasan tthe A; rical in y its pict een ceataldine 


muh on R Ladpeies and suggestive in its exauae 
nation of social and political prob 


Illustrated by | Sara Crewe. 





Illustrated by R. B. Birch. 
Banere | 8vo, $1.00. 


THE LAWTON GIRL. 


By Harotp FrepeEric. 
paper, 50 cents. 

A powerful piece of romantic realism, characteriz- 
ing vividly not only the personages of the novel, but 
the entire social life of the town in which the scene is 
laid. The story hasa very strong human and pathetic 
side, and the trials, struggles, and accomplishments 

of “The Lawton Girl’’ are 5 copioned with much sym- 
pathy and delicacy of touch 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, 
AND KINGS. 


By Donaup G. Mircuety. Vol. I.—From 
Celt to Tudor. 12mo, $1.50. Vol. II.— 
From Elizabeth to Anne, 12mo, $1.50. 
“fhe whole book is characterized by a graceful 

daintiness that removes the study of English litera- 


ture from drudgery and makes it a charming recrea- 
tion.’”’— Boston Journal. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25; 


THREE FAMOUS FRENCH WOMEN. 


THE WIFE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 


Translated from the French of Imbert de Saint-Amand, by T. S. Perry, 


12mo, $1.25. 


With portrait, 


FROM THE FRENCH OF THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Marie Antoinette and the End of the 
Ancient Régime. With portrait, 12mo. 
[In Press. 


Each volume has for its nucleus some portion of the life of one of the three emi 
sided over the —— court, either at Versailles or the Tuileries, immediately naiare. 
But though thus largely biographical, the volumes are equally 
country were ever so picturesque, so crow: 

. Imbert de Saint-Amand conveys an impression of them unrivaled 


sovecinonasy —e 
ners describe. Probably no times in an 

with striking characters, aud 
or * ity and vivacity. 





The Happy Days of the Empress 
Marie Louise. With povtnal isp. 
[In Press. 
ingus wo: en who pre- 
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*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743--745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The selections have been made with excellent judgment, and 
the editorial work has been admirably done. 


AMERICAN 


Prices and terms fixed within the yeuch of ol. 
dress. To 
Teachers who wish to earn from $100 to $400 a 
month during vacation, we guarantee to make an accept- 
sae not desire applications from parties unwilling to devote time and study to the work. 


Joun Fiske 
By E. C.  Shedman 
KE. M. = 
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WINNOWED SONGS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By IRA D. 


SANKEY. 


One of the largest and most useful collections of NEW and SELECTED songs for 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS ever published in a single volume. 


224 pages. 35 conts por copy in any quantity ; single copies for examination, by mail, on receipt of price. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
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Makers of America. 


NDER the advisory editorship of Hamilton W. Mabie, 
Esq., Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company announce 
a series bearing the general title, “Makers of 
America.” 

It is proposed to include in this series lives of Discoverers, 
Colonizers, Statesmen, Men of War, of Letters, Theologians, 
Inventors—in short, men who in every walk of life have been 
of sufficient force to stamp their impress on their times and to 
help shape the affairs of the continent. These biographies are 
to be of moderate compass, averaging about two hundred duo- 
decimo pages, and, while exact as to facts, it is expected that 
each will introduce local colour and atmosphere, so as to give, not 
only the life of its subject, but a picture of the times. In this 
way each will be, in a measure, an Episode of American History. 

As will be seen, the co-operation of many of the foremost 
American writers and historical scholars has been enlisted. 

The publication of the series will begin in the autumn of 
1890, and the volumes will follow one another in rapid succes- 
sion. They will be issued in duodecimo size, uniform in bind- 
ing, at the low price of seventy-five cents each. 

The following are the subjects so far arranged for. 
volumes will be announced from time to time. 








Other 


Christopher Columbus (1436-1506) and the Discovery of the New World. By 
Charles Kendall Adams, President of Cornell University. 


John Winthrop (1587-1630), First Governour of the Massachusetts Colony. By Rev. 
Joseph H. ‘Twichell. 


Robert Morris (1734-1806), Superintendent of Finance under the Continental Con- 
gress. By Prof. William G. Sumner, of Yale University. 


James Edward Oglethorpe (1688-1785) and the Founding of the Georgia Colony. 
By Henry J. Bruce, Esq. 


Robert Fulton (1765-1815). 
Cornell University. 


His life and its results. By Prof. R. H. Thurston, of 


Francis Higginson (1587-1630), Puritan, author of ‘‘ New England’s Plantation,” 
ete. By Thomas W. Higginson. 


John Hughes, D.D. (1797-1864), First Archbishop of New York. A representa- 
tive American Catholic. By Rev. H. A. Brann, D.D. 


Peter Stuyvesant (1602-1682) and the Dutch settlement of New York. By Bayard 
Tuckerman, Esq., author of a ‘‘ Life of General Lafayette,’ editor of the ‘* Diary 
of Philip Hone,”’ ete., etc. 


Thomas Hooker (1586-1647), Theologian, Founder of the Hartford Colony. By 
George Leon Walker, D.D. 


Charles Sumner (1811-1874), Statesman. By Anna L. Dawes. 


Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826), Third President of the United States. 
Schouler, Esq., author of ‘‘A History of the United States 
stitution,” 


By James 
Under the Con- 


William White (1748-1836), Chaplain of the Continental Congress, Bishop. of Penn- 
sylvania, President of the Convention to organize the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America. By Rev. Julius H. Ward, with an introduction by Right 
Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., Bishop of New York. 


Father Juniper Serra (1713-1784) and the Franciscan Missions in California. By 
John Gilmary Shea, LL.D. 


Jean Baptiste Lemoine, szevr de Bienville (1680-1768), French Gov- 
ernour of Louisiana, Founder of New Orleans. By Grace King, author of 't Mon- 
sieur Motte.” 


Alexander Hamilton (1757-1804), Statesman, Financier, Secretary of the Treasury. 
By Prof. William G. Sumner, of Yale University. 


Cotton Mather (1663-1728), Theologian, Author, Believer in Witcheraft and the 
Supernatural. By Prof. Barrett Wendell, of Harvard University. 


Robert Cavelier, szexx de La Salle (1643-1687), Explorer of the Northwest 
and the Mississippi. By Edward G. Mason, Esq., President of the Historical 
Society of Chicago, author of ‘‘ Illinois ’’ in the Commonwealth Series. 


Thomas Nelson (1738-1789), Governor of Virginia, General in the Revolutionary 
Army. Embracing a picture of Virginian Colonial Life. By Thomas Nelson 
Page, author of ‘‘ Marse Chan” and other popular stories. 


Cecilius Calvert, second Lord Baltimore (1603-1676). and the Founding of 
the Maryland Colony. By William Hand Browne, Professor in Johns Hopkins 
University. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 753 and 755 Broadway, New York 
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ENGLISH POST-OFFICES. 

The English postal conveniences are 
far greater than ours in this country, 4s is 
pointed out in a recent artiele in “ Harper's 
Weekly.” The postal telegraph system, 
free delivery in country villages, and the 
large number and accessibility of post- 
offices are features that first catch the 
tourist’s attention : 


“The English go farther than to 
merely register a letter. They insure 
letters as well. Every letter on which 
only the stamps for postage have been 
put is insured to the amount of one pound 
($5), and that sum will be paid if it be 
damaged or goes astray, and if the Post- 
master-General be satisfied that it was of 
that value. Registered letters cost two- 
pence extra, and carry with them a guar- 
antee of five pounds in case they are lost 
or damaged. For still another twopence 
the insurance is raised to ten pounds, or 
whatever part of that sum the proven loss 
or damage amounts to. The Government 
or post-office savings banks are distinctly 
the depositories of the poor. You cannot 
bank money at a post-office if you have 
an account in any other savings bank, and 
you may not deposit more than $150 in a 
year, or $750 altogether. Interest is not 
paid on less than a pound, and then only 
at the rate of twelve cents a year on five 
dollars. After the limit of deposit is 
reached, the depositor cau buy Govern- 
ment stock, provided he does not buy 
more than $500 worth in a year, or more 
than $1,500 worth altogether. He may 
withdraw all his money from the post- 
office bank at a day’s notice, and he can 
sell his Government stock at the market 
price the moment he desires, a commis- 
sion being charged for the sale. There 
is also a charge of a commission of nine- 
pence on all purchases exceeding twenty- 
tive pounds’ worth of stock. Thus, in all 
ways, private banks and brokers are 
measurably protected against undue ri- 
valry by the Government.” 








THE MAIL CHUTE. 


Not far from ninety per cent. of the com- 
plaints of delay in the transmission of letters 
are found, on investigation, to occur from 
causes arising between the writing of the let- 
ter and its receipt at the post-office. The 
Mail Chute, advertised on the front cover 
page, supplies the missing link in the chain 
which obviates such delays almost entirely, 
saves time, money, and the risk of intrusting 
mail to careless and unreliable messengers. 
A two-cent stamp will carry a letter from the 
highest story of any office building to the ad- 
dressee, in any part of the United States, 
provided the Mail Chute is used. 1 

We are informed that the apparatus is 
readily introduced into completed buildings, 
and we recommend any of our readers not 
familiar with the apparatus in use to address 
the manufacturers for information as to this 
valuable improvement. 








NORTHROP’S EMBOSSED METAL 
CEILINGS. 


On the first cover page can be found an 
advertisement to which we call the attention 
of those who are interested in buildings in 
process of construction. These ceilings are 
most attractive in design, very simple and 
easy to apply, and have all the incombustible 
qualities of iron. They are peculiarly well 
adapted to the use of churches and schoo! 
buildings, and a careful investigation of their 
merits should be gone into before deciding 
upon any other kind of decoration. Mr. 

orthrop, whose address is 18 Rose Street, 
New York, publishes an attractive pamphlet, 
showing various designs, which will be sent 
to any address on application. 








BURLINGTON ROUTE. 
HOME SEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS. 


The Burlington Route, C., B. & Q. R. R., 
will sell on Tuesdays, April 22 and May 20, 
Home Seekers’ Excursion Tickets at half 
rates to points in the farming regions of the 
West, Northwest, aud Southwest. Limit, 
thirty days. For folder giving details con- 
cerning tickets, rates, and time of trains, and 
for descriptive land folder, call on your ticket 
agent, or address P. S. Eustis, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 








The Merrill Trust Company, which has 
assumed the mortgage business of the Ness 
County Bank and N. C. Merrill, announces 
that it has just paid a 4 per cent. semi-annual 
dividend to its stockholders on less than six 
months’ business, besides leaving quite a sur- 

lus in the treasury. The Company reports 
ittle back due interest, and that its real 
estate and foreclosure account is $52.90. 


} | FILLMORE BROS., 185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Korper’s Young People 


SURPASSES ALL THAT THE 
SKILL OF OUR PUBLISHERS 
HAS BEEN ABLE TO PRODWEE. 
—W. E.GLADSTONE. 


First Juvenile Serial 


W. D. HOWELLS. 


The American boy has found his 
biographer. “A Boy's Town” gives 
him the right to boast of W. D. How- 
ells, as his English cousin has long 
boasted of Thomas Hughes. To be 
sure, the story dates back forty years ; 
but the Boy in it is the typical Ameri- 
can lad now as then—a not unnatu- 
rally good, a not inordinately wicked, 
a bright, hearty, goahead, manly, 
honest, all-around sort of a boy. The 
story tells of his daily doings and 
dreamings in a little Ohio town on the 
Great Miami River. Mr. Howells 
says it was just the sort of a town for 
a boy to be a boy in. Nothing very 
memorable ever happened there, “as 
the grown-up world counts events ;” 
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wards—their work grows harder.$ 


temper. 


Pearline makes life easier and cleaner. 
Washing and cleaning done with 
Pearline has about enough work in it 
to make it good exercise—but not 
enough to tire the body or ruffle the 


Not ours, but the word of the 
millions who use it as to whether it 
hurts the hands, clothes or paint— 
probably your neighbors can tell you' es 
all about PEARLINE. > 


Send it back 


sends you something in place of Pearline, the honest thing to do is—send it back. 


What a Ditterence 
between the WOMAN who is wedded to 
old-fashioned ideas and she who is bright 
enough to appreciate a new one. Every- 
body is striving to get something to make 
life easier—often it’s right beside them— 
those who are bright enough toembrace it 
get the benefits, those who don’t go back- 





Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 
“‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 1T’S 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 





but “every day was full of wonderful 
occurrence and thrilling excitement” 
to that Boy. One charm of the narra- 
tive is that it may be considered as 
partially autobiographical ; for Mr. 
Howells was an Ohio boy himself, 
and has doubtless drawn largely upon 
the recollections of his younger days 
for the material of “ A Boy’s Town.” 
Begin April Sth in 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


5 cents a week; ®2 a year. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
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NOW READY. 


GEMS 
JEWELS 


A new Sunday-School Music Book, by J. H. 


Frcimor: and J. H. Rosecrans. : 
Full of fresh, new songs that will captivate 





No. 309.—Stylish 


Every tion of 





for samples and catalogue 


e-stitched Jacket, 

with high puffed shoulders. 

rin any of our A cloth, $3.50; 

Bel $3.85; C cloth, $4.35; D cloth, 

$5.25; cloth, $6.25; F cloth, 
cloth, $9.25. 





ples contains a 
full assortment of the above cloths. Send 


{WELL-DRESSED LADY 


Considers four points in purchasing a Cloak or Wrap; they 
are quality, style, fit, and price. 

As regards price, we are manufacturers of Cloaks and 
Wraps of all kinds, and, by selling direct to you, we save 
you the jobber’s and retailer’s profits. We pay all express 
charges at our own expense. 

We cut and make every garment to order, 
thus insuring a perfect fit. 

Our line comprises the latest styles and novelties in 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Spring and Summer Cloaks and Wraps. 

In quality we have avoided the two extremes of decep- 
tive cheapness and fancy high prices, and aim to offer a 
stylish, well-made and well-fitting garment at a reason- 
able price. 

In our catalogue you will find stylish Jackets, $3.50; 
Tennis Blazers, $3 50; Shoulder Capes, $1.98; pretty Silk 
Wraps, $6.98; Traveling Cloaks and Ulsters, $6.50; Peasant 
Cloaks, $7.25; Lace Wraps and Connemaras, % Frock 
Jackets, Misses’ and Children’s Wraps, etc., etc. Also 
other styles and higher qualities. We will mail you our 
catalogue—together with FORTY SAMPLES of the cloths 
and silks from which we make the garments, a 48-inch linen 
tape measure, and complete measurement blanks—if you 
inclose four cents in stamps to prepay postage. 

Our line of samples includes some handsome Diagonals, 
Kerseys, Whipcords, Corkscrews, Ladies’ Cloths, Broad- 
cloths, Silks, Wide Wales, Cheviots, Jersey Cloths, etc., 
etc., in black and all the new Spring shades and combina- 
tions. 

Many of our cloths and silks are suitable for costumes 
and dresses, and we will sell them by the yard to ladies 
who prefer making their own garments. 


PLEASE MENTION THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


As to our responsibility, we refer to The Mechanics’ & 
Traders’ Bank, New York. 


$7.85 ; 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 21 Wooster Street, New York City. 





the lovers of Sunday-school singing. 

Price, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen, not pre- 
paid ; $30 per 100, not prepaid. 
copy sent for 25 cents. 

der, call the attention of your Superin- 
tendent or Music Leader to this new book. 


A sample 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 711 Broadway, New York, 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 








-= 
An unusually fine collection of 


SACRED DUETS, azszmeta, Sa gotstig 


iced and arranged by W. F. Supps. Pri x 
A choice selection 


SELECT SACRED SONGS, 2 tsetse 


solos by modern composers. Price, $1.00. 
SECULAR. 


THE GONDOLIERS, Siter* ¢, Setivan's detect 


| work. Vocal score, $1.00; 
Piano Score, 50 cts.; Vocal Gems, 25 cts.; Libretto, l0c. 


ice, $1. 


THOS. BEECHAM. 


special 


A Favoritewii Physician. © F 


HE reluctance with which the regular school of medi- 


cal practitioners are occasionally induced to prescribe 
what is popularly termed “‘a patent medicine,” is 


not, we fear, without good foundation. In this particular 
the English doctor is, perhaps, more conservative than his 
brother in the States, yet with wonderful unanimity they 
unite in praising Beecham’s Pills, and use them con- 
stantly in their practice. Beecham’s Pills are, of course, an 
article of rare and exceptional merit. They have the 

of any proprietary article in the world. For disorde 


est sale 
liver, 


weak stomach, poor digestion, and sick headache the 
SACRED. qre incomparable, ‘They act like magic, bringing beck almoxt 
Y i C A PRAISE BOOK A thoroughly practi. immediately the keen e of appetite, restoring long lost com- 
things from beginning to ond, Soy Ay g3! plexion, and rousing the whole human frame to renewed health 
Voic-s, and specially adapted for use in Y. M. C. A. and energy. 
meetings. ited by W. F. 8upps. Price, 40 cents. 





Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced into the 
United States through their agents, Messrs. B. F. 
ALLEN & CO.., 365 & 367 Canal Street, N. Y., who, if 
your druggist does not keep them, will mail you a sample 
box on receipt of 25 cents. 





PREPARED ONLY BY 


ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENG. 








+ Operetta written b: 
an an ele Surrey and com 


HE FG WO WIL, 









THE COLLEGE MINSTREL Aeon 


ces, especially d ed for the use of Coll 
Btudents’ Glee Clubs. Price, $1.00. aa 
of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 






lee 
*,* Any 


ceipt of marked price. 
— PUBLISHED BY — 








THE JOHN CHURCH OO., 
74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0.; 19 E. 16th St., New York. 


OROSES CIVEN AWA 


about Roses—superbly illustrated, elegant frontispiece in colors, full cultural 
descriptive notes, the delight of every rosarian; with it yen will get as a free 7 
4 ‘wo fine plants of those grandest of all Everblooming Roses, 
Souv. de Wooton, new, rich crimson-scariet, value..... d 
La France, exquisite satin rose, value............e0-scecceesceeese 20c. 
These are decidedly the best Roses in cultivation. Both are hardy, deliciously fragran 
exquisite in form and color, and bloom free 
sweetest. loveliest, 
. This rare offer will not appear again. Send at once. 
splendid Roses and Park's Floral Magazine, a charming monthly, one oa” all for $1.00, 
a. 


f —eeeeC. WV. P 
P. $.—Park’s Floral Guide, with Mixed Flower Seeds, Certifi 


Send 25 cents for Park’s) 
© New Rose Budget—all] 


by mail, 


: 


ly and continuously either in pots or beds. Th 
wn, most prolific and in every way the best Roses 
Tell your friends. Ten 


namely, 
seeeeeee 





Se. 








ARK, Parkton, Metal P. O., ees 
cate, etc., only 10e. Order it also. 
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Motto for the Week: 


“Deeds, not Words.” 








A , Open Letter. 


New York, April 4, 1890. 
Mr. Witiiam B. How.anp: 

Dear Sir,—On behalf of the editors, directors— 
and I take it upon myself to include the sub- 
scribers—of The Christian Union, I desire to 
welcome you in this way to your chair at The 
Publisher's Desk of the paper. 

You come at a time when The Christian Union 
Jinds itself in the strongest year of its life thus 
far. Its editorial utterances command. growing 
attention and respect, and its subscription list and 
advertising patronage have been steadily increas- 
ing during the past three years. 

All we can say, in putting this well-organized 
business into your hands, is that we believe The 
Christian Union is only at the beginning of a 
promising career, and hope that, with you at The 
Publisher's Desk, we may all—editors. proprietors, 
and publisher—make it in the future ten times 
the power for good that it has been in the past— 
which is saying a good deal. 

Yours very truly, 
Lawson VALENTINE, 
President Christian Union Company. 











Between Us. 


A cheery open fire, inviting easy chairs, a broad 
center-table alluringly heaped with books and papers. 
These are leading features of the principal editorial 
room of The Christian Union. They attract appreci- 
ative people by the homelike atmosphere they give the 
room. I suspect that is what they are intended for. 
Beside the Publisher’s Desk, on the other hand, there 
stands only a singlechair. It is a good chair, as far as 
strength, stability, and dignity go. But it is not sug- 
gestive of lounging, or of long, friendly chats, any more 
than is the sharp, insistent click of the typewriter just 
beyond. 





* * 
* 

The one chair suggests business. It suggests busy- 
ness. It suggests the direct personal relation between 
the publisher and his customer which must always exist 
when business interests are to be consulted and con- 
served. The editor talks to all—he hopes to interest 
and instruct a daily growing audience. The publisher 
deals with one at a time—one subscriber, one adver- 
tiser, one printer, one errand boy. His relation with 
every one of them is in a measure confidential. Each 
can help him—all must help him or he will fail—to 
carry on the work of making and selling a great paper 
like The Christian Union with daily growing success. 

* * 


The Christian Union is a co-operative institution, in 
the best sense. From the president to the janitor, from 
the editor to the printer’s devil, from the most gen- 
erous advertiser who pays into its treasury thousands 
of dollars a year, to the latest coupon-holder who is 
testing the paper for a month at the publisher’s per- 
sonal request, all are working together to make this the 
strongest, the best, the most influential and helpful, 
and the most prosperous, weekly paper in the world. 

* 
as 

I should instantly own up to boasting—in spite of 
the motto for the week—if I were claiming that all 
this had been even approximately accomplished, or if 
I should tell you that it would be done in any short 
time. It is our ideal, simply. I am sure you'll agree 
with me that it is one high enough and broad enough 
to fire the ambition of every one who is connected in 
any way with The Christian Union, and to inspire him 
or her to do the best possible work to make the ideal 

~ actual. = - 


* 
There is not a single subscriber of The Christian 


Union anywhere —in Boston, Spokane Falls, or Tokio 
—who cannot do some service to the paper which no 
one else can do. Of course you want to do it, and only 
wait either for the suggestion how, or for the convenient 
season. 

- 

Remember, please, that one chair by the side of The 
Publisher’s Desk. It is waiting for you. It ought to 
be occupied by somebody—in body or spirit—every 
minute of every hour of every day of every month in 
the year. 








Out-of-Doors. 


The Christian Union has for many years shown its 
faith in fresh air and practical body-building through 
athletic sports and common-sense recreation. 

About the middle of May, the Annual Outing Num- 
ber of The Christian Union will be published. It will 
be largely devoted to the interests of out-of-door life in 
this country. It will contain a number of suggestive 
and practical articles, some of them illustrated ; and 
will propose, among other things, a form of summer 
life not yet practiced on this side of the ocean, but 
entirely practical, economical, and full of good cheer. 
The Christian Union means to tell people how to spend 
the next five months healthfully, rationally, and delight- 
fully. 

The editor of the Home Department asks me to 
announce the publication, at irregular intervals during 
the next three months, of a series of eminently practi- 
cal articles on Outdoor Athletics, by authors of wide 
reputation. The articles will appear in the following 
order : 

By Edward Cogswell: “ Base-Ball ;” ‘“ Tennis ;” 
“ Archery ;” “ Lacrosse.” 

By Charles Ledyard Norton: “How to Make a 
Canoe ;” “How to Use a Canoe ;” “How to Camp 
Out.” 

By Clarence Deming: “How to Row a Boat ;” 
“ Hints to Young Anglers ;” “ How to Swim ;” “ How 
to Use a Gun.” 

It is worth while to repeat what has been said a 
thousand times, more or less, in these columns, in all 
sorts of ways, that The Christian Union is an all-round 
family paper—interested in every good thing that 
interests any member of any progressive family. This 
Athletic Series will be practical, vigorous, alluring to 
every healthy-minded young man or young woman. 











Always— 


Give both present and new address when you wish the 
address of your Christian Union changed. 


ALWAYS 
Address remittances to The Christian Union Com- 
pany, and not to Dr. Abbott, Mr. Mabie, Mr. 
Valentine, or any other individual. 


ALWAYS 
Remit by check, draft, express or money order, or 
registered letter. Uncle Sam does his best to 
bring your remittances straight, but The Chris- 
tiem Oden finds it impossible to take responsibilit 
for remittances sent otherwise than as above stated. 


ALWAYS 
Renew promptly—it saves us trouble and you 
annoyance. 


ALWAYS 
Mention the name of a friend not now a subscriber 
to whom you would like a sample copy sent. The 
suggestion may add a subscriber to our list, and 
do a permanent service to your friend. 








A BOILED-DOWN LEADER. 


The leading editorial in last week’s “ Rural New 
Yorker ”—which is making significant progress under 
its new management—is one of the best examples of 
boiled-down editorial writing I have lately seen. This 
is it : 

“ Every law that affords general protection to life 
and property cuts off a little of our individual liberty. 


The law is made powerful for good in proportion as 
we contribute our bit of self-denial willingly.” 








WITH GREAT RELUCTANCE. 


It is with special reluctance that a well-filled Sub- 
scribers’ Column, prepared for this week’s issue, is 
omitted. This feature has become so valuable a part 
of The Publisher’s Desk that it cannot be omitted with- 
out a due and appropriate apology for the apparent 
neglect. Readers may count on its restoration in good 
shape next week. 


Hundred-Word Homilies. 


BY LEADERS IN BUSINESS. 








CONCENTRATION IS STRENGTH. 


To the young man just starting in business, we would 
urge that the power of fixity of attention is an abso- 
lutely necessary qualification to success. No matter 
what the object in view, bend every energy to its attain- 
ment. You may possess industry, energy, even talent, 
and yet fail of success in your chosen life-work simply 
because you lack the power to concentrate your every 
thought and effort on one thing, until that thing is 
accomplished. Look it up, and you will find the secret 
of the successful business man is no secret after all, 
but, simply interpreted, spells: CONCENTRATION ! 

Lawson VALENTINE. 








The Growlery. 


Wanted : Criticisms. 

The Christian Union wishes to be free from the 
“woe” pronounced on those of whom “all men speak 
well.” 

For any criticism or suggestion which we are able to 
make result in a definite improvement, outside of the 
editorial departments, the publisher will give as a 
reward a three months’ subscription to The Christian 
Union. 

The Growlery will be open day and night. 

Belowis the only contribution to it which has reached 
the Desk since April 1 : 


GIVE US OPAQUE PAPER. 


Publisher Christian Union: I have read The Christian 
Union from the time when it first started, in 1869, and 
can safely say that never before was it so full, so good, 
or so handsome as it is to-day. But it has one serious 
drawback, which could be easily remedied. If you 
would print it on paper a little thicker, even if not 
quite so fine in quality, the printing would not be so 
often made indistinct by the showing through of the 
printing on the other side of the leaf. It is a good 
journal to read through ; but your thin paper makes 
that pleasure a task, and one that has to be paid for by 
aching eyes. 

Take pity, then, on the elderly, and the tender young, 
and the hard-worked middle-age readers, and give us 
your good things so that we can read them in comfort 
and without ee to eyesight. 

New York, April 3. 











Poem for the Week. 


OLD AUNT MARY’S. 


[From ‘‘ Afterwhiles,”’ a collection of poems by James 
Whitcomb Riley.| 


Wasn’t it pleasant, O brother mine, 
In those old days of the lost sunshine 
Of youth, when the Saturday’s chores were through, 
And the “ Sunday’s wood ” in the kitchen too, 
And we went visiting, “ me and you,” 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s ? 


It all comes back so clear to-day ! 

Though 1 am as bald as you are gray— 

Out by the barn-lot, and down the lane, 

We patter along in the dust again, 

As light as the tips of the drops of the rain, 
ut to Old Aunt Mary’s ! 


We cross the pasture, and through the wood 
Where the old gray snag of the poplar stood, 
Where the hammering “ red-heads ” hopped awry, 
And the buzzard “raised ” in the “ clearing” sky, 
And lolled and circled as we went by, 

Out to Old Aunt Mary’s. 


And then in the dust of the road again ; 
And the teams we met and the countrymen ; 
And the long highway with sunshine spread 
As thick as butter on country bread, 
Our cares behind and our hearts ahead, 

Out to Old Aunt Mary’s! 





Why, I see her now in the open door, 
Where the little gourds grew up the sides and o’er 
The clapboard roof! And her face—ah, me ! 
Wasn’t it good for a boy to see, 
And wasn’t it good for a boy to be 

Out to Old Aunt Mary’s ? 


And, O my brother, so far away, 

This is to tell you she waits to-day 

To welcome us: Aunt Mary fell 

Asleep this morning, whispering, “ Tell 

The boys to come !” And all is well 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The rates for call loans in the open 
market have ruled, on the average, at 
about three and a half to four and a half 
per cent. for the week. The distribution 
of the 1st of April interest, and the pay- 
ments of dividends due at that date on a 
large list of stocks and bonds, corporate 
Pen national, have resulted in payments, 
including such as come due in the early 
part of the month, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to little short of $50,000,000. Six 
million dollars interest on the United 
States four per cent. bonds is a positive 
relief to the open money market, as it re- 
leases just so much hoarded gold from the 
vaults of the Treasury department, and 
puts it into the reserve of the banks and 
depositories. The other payments are, 
of course, made by drawing so much in 
funds from banks, which finds its way 
back in regular channels again soon, yet 
it passes from the hands of debtor corpo- 
rations into those of investors, where it 
naturally seeks the investment markets. 
Other large payments in May pass 
through the same experience, and the 
final result is to stimulate all good securi- 
ties for several weeks past and to come. 
This effect is obvious now to any student 
of the markets; a very generous and gen- 
eral demand is springing up in the bond 
market, which has the immediate effect 
of lifting quotations in the list of good 
stocks and bonds. This has an added in- 
fluence at the present time, supplement- 
ing the growing inquiry for safe and 
available securities. It not only gives a 
new stimulus to gilt-edged bonds, but it 
extends to the lower grades, and even to the 
income debentures, several descriptions of 
which are in extraordinary demand. More 
than this, the share list is manifesting a 
certain upward elasticity—not the result 
of speculation, certainly, for there is but 
little, but in answer to months of grad- 
ual absorption by purchasers who are 
gaining more faith daily in values based 
on such phenomenally large earnings as 
the railways exhibit and have exhibited 
for the year past. Say what we will 
about Wall Street, in the long run it 
responds to veritable and intrinsic condi- 
tions. That which gives value to prop- 
erty is the real factor, although many 
fluctuations may take place based on 
ephemeral causes. Prosperity will tell, 
just as adversity will. We have, as yet, 
had no adequate advance on the basis of 
the added values given by this last year’s 
prosperity with railways; and it must 
come, unless, indeed, the good conditions 
should suddenly cease, and there is not 
the slightest indication of it. 

The foreign market for money is easier, 
notwithstanding a loss of gold to the 
Bank of England for the week. The 
open rate for daily balances in London is 
two to two and a quarter percent. New 
sterling exchange is vot plentiful, and 
rates are held up ; probably the quotations 
for bills are A a little, than they 
were a week ago. The legislation in the 
National Congress is progressing; the 
Committee on Ways and Means are about 
reporting a new tariff bill, and the Com- 
mittee on Coinage a new silver bill em- 
bracing the main features of the Windom 
bill. This disposition to give us some 
real, practical legislation is refreshing. 
We may fairly count on the present Con- 
gress for some work, judging from its 
record thus far ; work, too, which prom- 
ises beneficial results both to business and 
values. 

The railways in the Northwest report 
progress in the formation of a new North- 
western Association for the regulation 
of rates, both passenger and freight. 
This association is needed, and it is bound 
to be the final outcome of the present 
conferences. 

The anthracite coal trade is dull, but 
there is no question but that the combina- 
tion will wisely retain the helm as master 
of the situation. The large stockholders 
of the Reading stocks, who have held a 
grievance against the present manage- 
ment, have come into harmonious rela- 
tions with the latter by arranging to be 
represented on the old board by two or 
three members. 

Exports were not as large this week 
from the New York port as last week, 
but yet the result of the year, so far, from 
this port is nearly equal to the same 
period of 1889, when the movement was 
heavy. 





The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase.........-++ $3,480,100 
Specie, decrease........... 1,144,300 
Legal tenders, decrease.... . 1,859,300 
Deposits, deerease.......... 457,700 
Reserve, decrease.......... 2,8*9,175 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the city 
banks at about $1,600,000, with money 
closing at about three per cent. 

WALL STREFT. 








THE LARGEST BUSINESS EVER 
TRANSACTED BY A LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


The new business of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of New York, for the first 
quarter of the present year, is reputed to ex- 
ceed fifty million dollars. This is at the rate 
of two hundred millions of assurance for the 

ear. This is unprecedented in the annals of 
ife assurance. 








CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Invesiment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - ~- Chicago. 





Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 





Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception. proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


Are a safe investment if judiciously made on 
well located Real Estate. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO. 


Invest in Real Estate and Mortgages for 
themselves and others on an EIGHT PER 
CENT. BASIS. Interest guaranteed; col- 
lected and remitted free of exchange to the 
holders of securities. 

For good, safe investments correspond with us. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 
609 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, Kansas, 














Reference: Kansas National Bank of Topeka, hav- 
ing the largest capital of any bank in Kansas. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 
THE WINNER 
INVESTMENT CO. 


Handles exclusively Kansas City 
Investments, and does not 
handle Farm Mortgages. 


PAST INVESTMENTS 
Through this company have yielded near: 
3,000,000.00 profits, every dollar of principal an 
terest has n paid at maturity, and all enter- 
prises undertaken have been uniformly successful. 


PRESENT INVESTMENTS. 
We can demonstrate how to invest money safely 
to realize an income of six, seven, eight, and ten 
per cent., and profits, in a comparatively short 
6, of 50 per cent., 100 per cent., and even larger, 
entirely free from spet’ ve features. 


For full particulars send for circulars, pamphlets, 
and papers, or call. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


General Agent, - 50 State Street, Boston. 


No. 1 Custom House Street, Provide: R. 1; 
Desk M, Mercantile Safe Deposit Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, every Wednesday. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. ASAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 























We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property, 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 





FINANCIAL. 








MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, 


$500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 





Incorporated and operating under State authority and supervision, and with perpetual succession, for the 
transaction of a general and safe 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, A 

Correspondence solicited from 

First-Class Real 
CLINTON MAR 

©. E. SHANNON, 2d 


dministrator, Guardian, Trustee, 


President. 
ice-Pres. 


es desiring to make safe investments. 
Estate Mortgages with unquestionable security for prompt payment of prin: and interest. 


nd Trust Officer. 


. or Receiver. 5& per cent. paid on time deposits. 


e loan money for them on 


G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 
JAMES BILLINGS, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Hon Grade Investments 


We Own and Offer the following-named 
Bonds: 


$250,000 City of Kansas City, Mo., 4s. 

$55,000 City of New Haven, Conn., 4s, 

$127,000 City of Minneapolis, Minn... 4s. 

$125,000 City of Sioux Falls, §. D. 5s. 

$145,000 City of Wichita, Kan., 5s & 6s. 

$125,000 Tes Moines, Iowa, ist Mtge. 
Street R. R. Bonds, 6s. 


Gross annual earnings, - - #121,006 00 
Net annual earnings, - - - 71,113 12 
Total annual interest charges, 30,000 00 


$135,000 Seattle, Wash., ist Mtge. 
Street R. R. Bonds, 6s. 


Gross annual earnings, - - #71,169 00 
Net annual earnings, 36,694 16 
Totalannualinterest charges, 13,500 00 


$50,000 City of St. Paul, Minn., 6s. 
$25,000 County of Cheyenne, Neb., 6s. 
$16,000 City of Kearney, Neb., 6s. 
$15,000 Bowling Green, Ohio, 6s. 
$18,000 Brady Island Precinct, Neb., 6s. 
$10,000 Moscew, Idaho, 7s. 

$5,000 Jamestown, N. D., 7s. 
$8,000 Saline, Kan., 6s. 

$6,000 County of Luce, Mich., 7s. 


Full particulars furnished on applica- 
tion. Correspondence solicited. Send for 
bond list. 


N. W. HARRIS & COMPANY, 


BANKERS, 
163-165 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Real estate in this city and vicin- 
ity is advancing. I am familiar 
with the ruling prices for the past 
twelve years, and I advise my cus- 
tomers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy 
now. I continue to make loans 
netting eight per cent. 





Reference by permission to THE CuHRIs- 
TIAN Union or the Independent, New York 
City, or Lockwood National Bank, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

E. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, TEx. 





; examine our securities 

p ore ives Ing and coneervative busi- 

‘ ness methods. South 

Dakota is one of the richest and most prosperous of 
all the agricultural States ; has gold, silver, copper, 
lead, tin, iron, and coal; produces the finest wheat in 
the world, the greatest of all food staples; raised 
22,000,000 bushels of corn in 1889. Our management 
bas been from its earliest settlement a in the 
lacing of conservative investments. Doing business 
a country with which we are thoroughly acquaint- 
ed, and having unequaled busi tions, we 


C. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL, 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


Buy and sell COUNTY 
FARGO , | ORDERSof Dakota, Pay 
7 per cent., according 


to the laws of Dakota. 











DAKOTA. Good as a Government 
Bond. Issued for supplies 

Red River Valley Lands and work done for the 
for Bale. County. A in- 





come of 7 per cent. 
Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


Safe Investments 


Of large or small amounts made by JOHN D. KNOX 
& CO., Investment Bankers and Loan Agents, To- 
ka, Kansas. Special attention given to placing 


pe 
money on farms and other good and productive prop- 
e have made many hi 


erty, at 6 to 8 per cent. une 
dreds of loans for persons from England to California. 
Pay interest on Time Certificates of Deposits from 4 
per cent., according to time. Send for a free 
copy of “ Knox’s Investor’s Guide.”” Address 
JOHN D. KNOX & CO., 


Topeka, Kansas. 
Money may be Safe 


Invested in low interest-bearing se- 
curities of the East, but no invest- 
ment can be more secure than mort- 
gages on real estate in St. Paul, the 
largest and moat rapiily growing 
city in the Northwest, and it will 
net 7 and 8 per cent. interest, pay- 
abl; semi-annually in New York 
exchange. A long and successful 
experience, without a single loss to 
investors, has established our busi- 
ness and guarantees satisfaction, 
Unquesti-ned references on appli- 
cation. Correspond licited 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
Sr. Pau, Minn, 


Six Per Cent. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MINNEHAHA TROST C0, 


S/OUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 


W. W. BROOKINGS, President, 


Negotiate First Mortgage Real Estate Loans on 
Farm and ed ay Payment Guaranteed. 
Interest pee e in New York Ex beral 
rates of interest and no expense to es holding 
our securities. . 

Investments made in Sioux Falls city property — 
the t city in the new State, with five 
Trunk es of Railway ; the Metropolis of the new 


Northwest. 
Send for circulars and references. 


























Intending Investors 
are invited to send for the 
new pamphlet of the 
Bunnell & Eno Investment Co. 
G. LIVINGSTON MORSE, Vice-Pres., 
140 Nassau St., N. Y. 





secure only the choicest, and refuse many more loans 
than we accept. Our7 per cent. mortgages are often 
secured by 4 to 6 times their amounts of improved 
farm and city property. The laws of South Dakota 
subject loan and trust Companies to frequent and 
severe examinations. No State in the Union inves- 
tigates_its financial corporations with greater 
care. Write for copy of law, maps, and information. 
7 % GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 6 7 
upon deposits. 

KEYSTONE MORTGAGE Co., 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. Capital, $250,000. 
Philadelphia, 1,328 Chestnut Street. 

F. H. Hagerty, Prest. Orr Lawson, Vice-Prest. 


UNION LNVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Capital, - - $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


tard r cent. investment, interest semi-annually. 
| Rhe direct obligation of the Company secured by 
business property and recommended by prominent 
bu men and pankets of Kansas City. Send for 
circulars with full particulars. 


WP ice Bree. 3 Union Investment Co, 








EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK., 


Real Hstate » Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
partiesowning landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 
for sale will be sent free on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 





Pierre, the Capital of South Dakota. 


is its geographical center, and on the Missouri Riyer. It 
has waterworks, electric lights, street railways, brick bus- 
iness houses, fine hotels, three brick public schools, the 
Presbyterian University. the United States Indian Indus- 
trial School, seven churches and many other attractions. 
{It is the gateway to the Sioux Reservation now open 
to Homesteaders. | 


it is rapidly becoming a commercial center. No place . 
offers better opportunities for investments in lots, farm 
landsand investment securities. For specitic informa- 


tion, address 


PALMER & CRABTREE, Pierre, South Dakota 
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- FINANCIAL FINA 
NCIAL CLEANPAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
REORGANIZATION ° The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 
= e Middlesex Guar an- 927 Broad- A little accident 
nme teed not to way and 2 which has occurred 
The Denver Land & Security Company. Crock | or West, lath miliions of times, and 
This Company, originally organized in De- Banking Company, Finish. Im- ar” ‘Bake which happens now 
ber, 1887, with a capital of $250,000, for proved by 8t., Chica- and then in every 
the pela paieiiel ‘vaying, imguesing MIDDLETOWN, CONN “en oo house, 
6 principal purpose of buying, i ing, x g : 
and selling the Denver real estate known as — CAPITAL, - $600,000. oo ¢ on Cleve. 
‘* Berkeley,’ has paid 13% in cash dividends deposit of “1 ~4 morerges rth the Union a Send for and. eS 
and has capitalized $500,000 of its surplus. ; neal Ge doe ‘New ork, Amount of ‘~ 2 lim- || Price List. Cincinnati! 
The stockholders have voted to issue $250,000 | tors, ete. .» can invest in these bonds. a 
additional stock, making a total of One Mill- | ,¥8ANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 AN KU M- ° FF 
ion Dollars. The surplus shown on the books , ponent i competes 
February 1st, 1890, was $330,287.59, which is ’ OW WoAdS Fasveners provent ali sud) ents, 
ita be eeaiy mpwente dosae Oe| ()() YEARS OF SUCCESS) Natural Stone Water ilters 
year unless reduced by increased dividends. 
The new stock participates with the old in pede wey hn cage tp invectees aipeed reseee for IN USE ALL — THE WORLD! 


this surplus, and is, therefore, worth at least 
$130 per share. Inasmuch as the Board of 
Directors have authorized its offer at par 
($100 per share) for a quick sale, it is deemed 
only just to the old stockholders that they 
should have the first opportunity to subscribe 
for the new issue, and the books will be open 
for subscriptions by stockholders only until 
March Ist, 1890, and after that date to all 
who may desire to subscribe. 

It is proposed to further amend the Articles 
of Association so as to change the name of 
the corporation to 


The Continental 
Land & Security Company. 


Stockholders may send their subscriptions 
on the blanks furnished them to Jno. C. 
Avery, President, 115 Broadway, New York, 
or to 8S. B. Carter, New England Manager, 
209 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. On 
and after March 1st, 1890, subscriptions will 
be received at the offices of the Company, 
115 Broadway, New York, 209 Washington 
Street, Boston, and 1700 Curtis Street, Den- 
ver, Col., or at the offices of any of its agents, 
from whom also further information may be 
obtained. 

Reference is also made, by permission, to 
the following Banks: 

The National Bank of the Feeryic. 
The National Bank of Kansas Cit 
ansas City, Yo. 
The Denver National Bank, 
enver, Col. 


The Merchants’ National Bank, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 





Many people wonder all 
their lives how things are done. 

They have only to ask. 
There is always somebody 
ready to answer. 

We have a pamphlet worth 
much to one who has money to 
lend. Sent free. 


Tue Kansas City Investment ComMPAny, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth ,.New ‘Hampshire. 
aiaitiord, Connecticut, 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 





are large dealers in Bogness, Row fdence. Dae, 
ont ‘hore corona both in Dul d on the south 
side of the Harbor, Superior and West § Superior. We 
send 0 and maps to locate them when 





reas many bag eng hes dol- 
ars for — who 1 never saw the city gives wae 
. and in almost every case ERY LARGE 


LOANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
ing to invest at 7 and 8 per mata ty net, semi-annual in- 


terest. Refer to the Me onal Bank, Du- 
luth, and_hundreds who have ale with us in other 
States. We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 





J. J, O'CONNOR, Pres, WM. O'MULCAHY, V,-Pres. 
G. A, EASTMAN, Sec, and Treas. 


Tne Giana Fores Loan ano Lavo Co, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000, 00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


First Mo Loans made on Farm and Cit 
Property. Real Estate Bought and Sold, Bon 
Negotia Collections made. 





If You Want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 
Nato WANTON ECOL 


cans the} head of navigation on Sound ; ~ A 
ter of the and ber Re -_ on the Pacific 


Coma Se send for full information to t 
COMA LAND OO., Tacoma, Wash. 
[Mention this 





paper. ] 


Loans of the 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


A 000,000.00. Highest rate of interest consistent 
minds ‘oicest security. Pamphlets aon — 
"5 haan A. L. Onmssy, bere 
President. H. E. Simmons, Previdonte. 
150 Nassau Street, - - - N.Y. City. 


USHNELL 


USHNELL 
Real Estate and Pinanaial gents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per ctnt. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Re aL Estate In- 
vestments made. 

REFERENCES,—First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass, 

Correspondence solicited. 











P. 0. Himesaves, Eres't. 7. H. Taytor, Treas’r. 
W. H. Russent, V.-P. & Mgr. G. H. Payne, Sec’y. 


Authorized ape. - - $100.000 
Paid-up — 75,000 


The Mutual Tnvestment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, - Nebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 

Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 percent, 
interest on all deposits. 








” INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


36 Egaifable Building,Bosion. 


A New England Organization. 
Loans made on Irri- | a Headquarters for 
0 


gated fine 30% not 
exceeding 30% regarding 
of security. Colorado 


POVRLY GUARANTEED. 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 


CITY, KANSAS. 
(a to the geal Suseetnent Business 4 the 
Ness County Bank and N. yar 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - 


1% FIRST MORTGAGES 


Futly Saat an 


nformation 











NESS COUNTY 
BANK. 





DENVER.COLORADO 
8% toive years, inform Taformanton and’ ~ ft --1 1 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


BESTOR G. BROWN, !ygsruent 


TOPEKA, KANSA! 8. 


BONDS STOCKS 
6% Commercial Paper 1% Mavtengest 70 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THE KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


ABERDEEN, South Dakota, 

offers choice 1 Guaranteed Mortgages and 6% Deben- 
tures. Write them for full information and references 
East: rn Office, 1,328 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


















se Those answering anadvertisement will be! < 
“AWN confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw _ 





2 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. <S 








Fine Decorated 
China and Gray 
Stoneware Jars 
to hold the Wa- 
ter. A Natural 
Stone for a Fil- 
tering Medium. 
Fitted with sep- 
arate Patent Ice 
Chambers tocool 
the Water. 


YY STONE wares 
Fy, 
PAT.D Te, 











Order them on all new shades. They only cost a trifle. 


"Agents and House Canvassers Wanted in 
every city and town where the shade makers are not 

















—- lied. TI ds of families t e 
AS RARILY CLEANED | SwPBIted: Thonsandsof rarities bay them for shades 
ASA THE PareRsON NOVELTY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
—e Sole Manufacturers, Paterson, N. J 
SUS WATER PITCHER! 
AS \) 
ae oe SOLID WHITE CROCKERY WASH TUBS * 
s All Water is filled VERY. STRONG 
Vfl with Impurities Wa SS —— RR VERY STA 
zhi, Taesk FILTErs WILL a a LM NS oS GLASS SURAES 
" ABSOLUTELY NO SEARS 
OLEAN IT. CANNOT SMELL. 
- WAYS CLEAN 
: For Use EWART am M ie COs 
>" OFFICES, Sie Pearl SPC eck Sl; 2, MEW VORK. 
Hewes SEND FOR PRICE | ist Wi USTRATED. ~ 4 








Open Cut shows Filter Disc used in AND 
our Filters, tr iE copenate Patent SCHOOLS. 


For oun aaa tive Price-List, address 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER COMPANY, | “DEE 7 o_o 


4. 4. DAYEREORE, Mansgee, | COT ms 
4 8 N York Oity. yet 
Te NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 














SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ALL OTHERS. 


genuine-pure, just as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its 








any process of refining, nor weakened by being made into an emulsion 
quantity of water, glycerine, etc., which latter device makes water 
oO 


taste and smell it is not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable. 
administration is always followed by satisfactory results. 
more easily assimilated than other Oils. 
spanate ye — then on eg S apialt 
ec estibility, ect limpidi 
weet ct Oil costa pn Ne no oe then the np Seeman abounding in the stores. 
Redily obtainable—all well-stocked Drug Stores havi 
unquestionably the purest and best COD- Liv E tr OIL IN THE WORLD. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 








Ideal Felt Toath Polisher. 





Oe PBUSH Re BUSH'S FLUID FOOD 


————S Ss 
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Is First in importance. Medication second 


with BOVININE, containing as it does every element necessary 
BOVININE makes the flesh firm 


and rosy; gives color to the lips and cheeks, and brightens the eyes 


in all illness, Perfect Nutrition is possible 


for making new and pure blood. 


by its blood making and tissue-building properties. No medication 
whatever enters into its composition, it being a Food only, but the 


mos! effective as yet devised by human research and experiment. 












FIPS 


aaa, Ene Creat ¢ Church LICHT. 


Scuutae : 
w fils Fb pte iy pe the 7 eet Le for rate | oe o reeae 
uy Parlos, baske, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- 





ant designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
fo churches and the trade. P. FRINK, 661 Pearl Street, N.Y. 
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THE EVANGELICAL SYMPOSIUM.’ 
[From the New York Sun.] 


If Christians were all in agreement as 
to-what is New Testament truth, there 
would be no divisions among them. The 
trouble is that since the earliest days of 
Christianity there has been very great 
difference of opinion on that point. Hence, 
Dr. MacArthur is a Baptist, Archbishop 
Corrigan is a Roman Catholic, Bishop 
Potter is an Episcopalian, Bishop Andrews 
is a Methodist, and Dr. Howard Crosby 
is a Presbyterian ; and if they all got to- 
gether to discuss what New Testament 
truth is, they would part without having 
changed their opinions ; and each one 
with the conviction that evangelical doc- 
trine compels him to remain as he is. 
Dr. MacArthur begged the question ut- 
terly and spoke to no purpose. 

But suppose that the requisite for ad- 
mission to the symposium be made abso- 
lute obedience to the practical commands 
of Jesus as laid down in the Gospels. 
These commands are very simple, very 
direct, very concise, and are binding on 
all Christians, whatsoever their differ- 
ences as to ecclesiastical organization, 
rites and ceremonies, and metaphysical 
theology. There is also entire agreement 
among them that they are the actual 
words of Jesus, and here they are: 

** T say unto you, that ye resist not evil; but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also. And uf any man shall 
sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let 
him have thy cloak also. Give to him that asketh 
thee, and from him that would borrow turn not 
thou away. 

** Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal ; but lay up 
for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do 
not break through nor steal: for where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also, 

** Take no thought for your life, what ye shall 
eat or what ye shall drink ; nor pet for your 
body what ye shall put on. Behold the fowls of 
the air, for they sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns ; yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they ? 

** Take therefore no thought for the morrow, 
for the morrow shall take thought for the things 
of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil 


Verily I say unto you, that a rich man shall 
hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven. And 
again I say unto you, it is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God. 

** Go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and 

ive to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
Somat and come take up the cross and Follow 
Me.” 

These precepts constitute a platform 
on which every believer in Jesus Christ 
ought to be able to stand, and by which 
he should be ready to have his conduct 
judged on earth, as he believes it will be 
judged in heaven. They are oe 
tionably what Dr. MacArthur calls New 
Testament truth, the very words of the 
Founder of Christianity himself, concrete 
and not abstract expressions ; and it is 
possible for every Christian to regulate 
his life in accordance therewith. 

Of course, if these commands were 
thus obeyed the obedient would not sup 
together sumptuously in a grand banquet- 
ing hall. They would not be ee for 
the occasion in costly attire and orna- 
mented with precious stones. Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller would not attract atten- 
tion at the symposium as the possessor of 
many millions. Colonel Etliott F. Shep- 
ard would not be admitted until he had 
purged himself of his riches. Mr. Will- 
iam E. Dodge would not be eligible for 
the feast; and of the whole company 
gathered at the Lenox Lyceum on Mon- 
day night not one would satisfy the re- 
quirements. They would all be shut out 
under the requisite laid down by Dr. Mac- 
Arthur, or obedience to “the Word of 
God as the only rule of faith and prac- 
tice.” 

How large would these symposia be if 
the rule was strictly enforced ? 








SEEING A JOKE, 


Mr. Henry A. Clapp, the well-known 
interpreter of Shakespeare, tells a good 
story with regard to the obtuseness of 
many English people in seeing a joke. 

He had occasion once in London to in- 
‘troduce two Englishmen by the names of 
Christmas and Holiday ; and he felt that 
he really could not do so without making 
some reference to their peculiar names, 
which he did by saying, with a smile, “I 





1 See corhment on editorial page. 





take it you must be related to each 
other.” No,” said Mr. Christmas, “I 
think not.” And Mr. Holiday, who ap- 
peared tlfe more aristocratic of the two, 
drew himself op in a stately manner and 
replied, “1 know our family very well, 
and we have no connection with any oneby 


the name of Christmas,” and immediately | 


changed the subject to matters of busi- 


‘L@S8. 


Some days after, in discussing the sub- 
ject of the wit of various nations with 
an exceedingly agreeable English friend, 
who remarked that the majority of Eng- 
lish people were slow to see a joke, Mr. 
Clapp quoted this instance as a case quite 
in point. When he had finished his story, 
= was expecting his friend to say, as he 
himself laughed at the joke, “ Well, that 
was stupid enough!” he was amazed 
when, with a perfectly sober face, the 
reply came, * Well, they weren’t related, 
were they?” He concluded he would 
make no further attempts at facetious 


-remarks or witticisms, but save his 


strength in that direction where it would 
be appreviated —[ Exchange. 





$$$ 


AYER’S PILLS 


Are everywhere considered the most effect- 
ive remedy for costiveness, indigestion, and 
sick-headache. Being sugar-coated and 
purely vegetable, they are without equal as 
afamily medicine. For all derangements of 
the digestive and excretory organs, no other 
pills are so universally approved. 

“For a long time my wife was a sufferer 
from dysentery, the best physicians in this 
section being unable to afford her any re- 
lief. At length we concluded to try Ayer’s 
Pills, and after taking three boxes she was 
cured.”—J. B. Smith, Blue Ridge Springs, Va. 

“During the past 28 years I have used 
Ayer’s Pills in niy family for all derange- 
ments of the stomach, liver, and bowels, and 
also for colds. They have never failed to 
benefit.” — Prof. Chauncy Herdsman, A. M., 
Business College, Woodside, Newark, N. J. 

‘“Ayer’s Pills are the best I have ever used 
for headaches, and they act like a charm in 
relieving any disagreeable sensation in the 
stomach after eating.”—Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, 
Pullens, Va. 

“T am never without a box of Ayer’s Pills 
in the house.””— Mrs. Edwin Bartow, 425 

sristol st., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ayer’s Gathartic Pills 


PREPARED BY . 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 





ONE POUND 
A Day. 


AGAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME “‘ALL 
RUN DOWN,”’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 


IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK, EN. 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 
DrvuGGIsTs, AVOID,SUBSTITUTIONS AND 
IMITATIONS, 
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Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness 
A necessity in every home. 
Tnvalnable in the rick room. 








THE ONLY . 
Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
iN CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES, 


for our book,“ The Care and Feedingof 
SEND; nfants,” mailed free to any address. Ss 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO., Boston, Masa 








AD DAMAMAAMAAAAAAMAAAMAMAAMAAAAAAA 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, January 24, 1890, 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 


on the 31st of December, 1889. 

wt my Ba ty ce 

uary, '. 8 cember, 1889....... 5 
Premiums on Policies not marked off yr 

January, 1889........seceeeee epabeneseee «+ 1,886,134 87 
Total Marine Premiums........ ivepodeos ++_ $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1889, to Slst December, 1889..--..-+-- $4,144,943 13 
Losses paid during the sam: 

ae pepsececce sesnesres 92,553,606 44 
Returns of 

miums and Ex- 

oS ER EES. $705,937 75 
The Com: has the foll wing Asse : 
United tates and State of New You 

cease oe penscene ae Stocks.... $7,274,315 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, aeupeuaies 


PP OROR See esse eeneeeeceeeses 


at. 024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills noe AS 
Gade fa Batkreeneescsccsmemteen... “Bie 





PPP PIPPI rey 


AMOUNE +006. 0+sereererreveereeseee one-$l2y107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding 
of profits will be paid to the holders oe Se gee 
resen' an r Tuesda’ 
legal: — 8, y, the Fourth 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, Or thales 


1 Te ntatives, on and after Tueslay, the 
Fourth of February next, from which date 4 
est thereon will x Th certificates all Inter. 





cease. e to be 

duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

%A dividend of Forty per cent, is declared on the net 

earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 

3lst December, 1889, for which certificates will be 

issued on and r Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


> J . 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES Be SAV ERIGH 


A. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON 8 v 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE E 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALD i o 
EDMUN. Ww. co A3ON' Wr waRne 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
WILLIAM E DODGE, SMES a He 
JOHN L, RIKER, GEORGE L. NICH 


GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINCK 
C. A. HAND, AM G. BOULTON, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, RUSSELL H. HOADLEY, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,JOSEPH AGOBTINI 
HENRY KE. HAWLEY. ‘GEORGE W. CAMPBELL 


HAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President ® 
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CCA 


FOR THE HAIR 


An EXTRACT OF THE YUCCA PLANT. 


: o ladies, 
@ druff? Youcan stop both by using YUCCA, & 
s Soldby Druggists. [fyqucannotgetitatyour % 


§ druggists, send $1.00 for trial bottle, one-half 
. Always 


Zz 00 id. Al ’ 
sires WUCER "C0, Basilagton, Ve 





Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. ¢ 
& 


Van Houtews Cocoa? 


Z 


: The Original--Most Soluble. $ 


; Ask your Grocer forit,takenoother. [65¢ 
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SEND and receive by return mail samples 
of finest imported fabrics, from 
4c which we make our patent cut pant; » 
° Home measuring rules and tull 
particulars inclosed with samples. 
STAMPS E. 0. THOMPSON 


CUSTOMER CLOTHIER, 
TO PAY POSTAGE | 1,338 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





New York Store : 245 Broadway (near Post- Office). 








GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 















AROCHE’S 


INVIGORATING TONIG, 


CONTAINING 


Peruvian Bark, and 


Pure Catalan Wine. 


¥Endorséd be the Medical Faculty of 
Paris, as the Best Remedy fo: 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE, 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 years in experi- 
mental analysis, together with the val- 
uable aid extended by the Academ: 
of Medicine in Paris, has enabled M, 
Laroche to extract the entire active 
properties of Peruvian Bark (a result 
n ore attained), and concen- 
trate them in an elixir, which possesses in the highest 
degree its restorative and invigorating qualities, free 
from the disagreeable bitterness of other rémedies. 

22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


‘ 30 North William street, N. Y. 





FOR THE 


HAIR & SKIN 


An elegant dressing ex. 
)quisitely perfumed, re. 
moves allimpurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 


> Tricopherous 











eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Price, 50 Cts.—All Druggists. 
BARCLAY & CO., New York. 
if New SEEDS FREE! 
iE “=a. Six packets choice Flower 
—_— < Seeds,—35 variet ies Double 
fi serene aes 
RE vars. Improved Sweet Wil- 
Hams, &c., mailed for trial to all who send 10¢, for my Catalog. 


It contains an elegant colored place of new Blue and Red Wet-~ 
Lilies. GREAT SPECIAL 80 DAYS OFFER! For 
Joe , or 16 letter stamps 1 will send ail above and ul/ below,— 16 
packets amounting to $/.50 at retail—New Fire Plant, a gor 
geous Euphorbia from Mexico, 3 feet tall, leaves 3 inches long 


with a large flery scarlet blotch at base; New Mammoth Day- 
blooming Moon-flower from Brazil, finestof all annuatvines,climb- 
ing 40 feet, with a profusion of large beautiful rose-colored flowers; 
50 vars. Pinks ; 30 vars. new Giant Phioe ; 10 vars. Double Port- 
wact: BR vars. Double Poppies; New Godetias; New Giant 
Candgtust; New Little Gem Sweet Alyssum: Butterfly-flower. 





1. W. GOORELL, Seed Grower, Pansy Park, Dwight, MASS, 
Teequires 


Everlasting Wick ‘eau 


ming, as it will never burn out, 







A LIGHT 


Nothing but the oil burns, as the 
EQUAL wick is * Mineral Wool,” which 
7 cannot burn, and no black 





smoke or soot to discolor the 
chimney, &c. Gives a white, clear, 
brilliant light. Agents can make 
fortunes with it. Retail price, 10c. 
5 om each. We will send3 sample wicks 
for 0c. Smali wicks, 20c. a doz., $2.25 a gross. Medium 
25c. per doz.,$2.75 a gruss. Large. 30c. a doz., $3.25 a 
gross. 1 Gross, assorted sizes. $2.75. All postpaid. 
Address, F. O. WEHOSKEY., Providence. Rh. I. 


AS CHE] 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED 


6th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


TO CAS. 
















CHANCE FOR ALL 
GHKEATAMERIC AN Zo Enioy a Cu of Perfect 


= of3 
Oolo 





Greatest 
our cele} 
full pa address GREAT AMERIO 

TEA O., 31 and 32 Vesey &t., N.Y. P.O. Box 2%. 


Liebig Company's 


EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


For improved and economic eook- 

ery, use it for Soups, Sauces, and 

Made Dishes. In flavor incompa- 

rable, and dissolves perfectly clear in 

water. es delicious Beef Tea, 

and keeps in all climates for any length 

of time. 1 Ib. equal to 40 Ibs. of 

lean beef. Only sort 

guaranteed genuine 

by Justus von Liebig 

and bears his signa- 
ture in blue, thus: 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 








SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Cards of not more than 
imch will be inserted in this 
column, for 3 
only, for 50 cents. 








A YOUNG LADY desires a position as compan- 
jon or governess, References given. Address 
L. E. M., No. 7,388, care of Christian Union. 


BOARDERS WANTED in a private family; 
desirable location; six minutes from station, 
Address P. O. Box 129, Westfield, N. J. 





MLLE. VERDIN, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, offers 
to Americans in Paris a comfortable home at 
moderate prices. References among Christian 
Union subscribers. 


A SWISS MUSIC BOX for sale cheap. It plays 
eight tunes, cost $17, and is new, never having 
been used. Price $10. Address C. F. R., care 
Christian Union. 


FOR SALE-—A girls’ school in one of the principal 
cities of Southern California. Address for par- 
ticulars M. L. Cheney, 300 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


A SMALL AND SELECT PARTY of 
ladies will sail for Europe June 25, Party not yet 
complete. For programme, details, etc., address 
No. 7,390, care Christian Union. 


WANTED-—Old and rare United State Coins, 
10 cents for pocket price-list of premium United 
States Coins. L. G. Grund, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Lock Box 1,307.) 


A FURNISHED HOUSE, with ten rooms, for 
rent during July and August, at Highland Avenue 
Station, Orange, N. J., short distance from the 
station. Address L D. M., Christian Union Office. 





FOR SALE —At Guilford, Conn.—$1,000 cash, bal- 
ance on easy terms—two-story and attic stone 
house ; fourteen rooms; two acres ground ; fruit 
and shade trees; large barn. Address 8., P. O. 
Box 15, Guilford, Conn. 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER, com- 
mended by widely known patrons and pupils, 
desires to learn of a locality where a first-class 
school—either sex—is needed. Address Principal, 
No. 7,348, at the office of The Christian Union. 





A PRIVATE FAMILY, on Brooklyn Heights, 
wish to rent two large rooms on second floor to 
two adults. House new; every convenience; 
home comforts. Address No. 7,363, Christian 
Union Office. 


WANTED-—Position as governess, companion, or 
English teacher for a refined lady; musical, in- 
telligent, and happy with children. Personally 
known to and recommended by the undersigned. 
Address James T. Bixby, Ph.D., Yonkers, N. Y. 


TO RENT-—For three or four summer months, 
prettily furnished cottage, near large hotel, for 
small family; to keep house or board at hotel. 
References required. Address ‘*M,” P. O. Box 
297, Nyack-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





MIDDLE-AGED LADY would like a position 
as housekeeper or companion, or care for an inva- 
lid—in city or country—in a Christian family; or 
care for house in absence of family for the sum- 
mer. Address A. M. P., No. 7,378, care Christian 
Union. 


FOR SALE in Marion, Mass., delightfully situated 
on Buzzard’s Bay, a cottage containing seven 
rooms and attic. Lot 50x200 feet. Terms reason- 
able. Also, to let in Marion, furnished cottage 
for the summer. Address P. D. Rapelje, Allen- 
dale, Bergen Co., N. J. 





THE PRINCIPAL of agirls’ school would like 
to hear of a position for the summer months to 
which she could heartily recommend her French 
teacher—one who bas been with her for two years, 
and proved herself efficient and invaluable in 
every way. Address Box T, Lakewood, N. J. 


WANTED-—A capable young lady of refinement to 
assist in housekeeping duties in a small home for 
invalids in the suburbs of Boston and to act as 
governess to two children who gotoschool. Must 
be able to teach music and to speak German. 
Name, age, references, and character of previous 
experience must be stated. Wages $25 to $30a 
month. Address Box 1,687, Boston, Mass. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL.—A lady much accustomed 
to Foreign Travel, and speaking several languages, 
would take motherly charge of a young lady or 
more, perhaps motherless, for leisurely travel and 
residence in different countries for one, two, or 
three years. There is no educator like intelligent 
travel. Highest social references. Address ** For- 
eign Travel,’’ office of The Christian Union. 


TO EXCHANGE FOR CITY PROPERTY 
—960 acres of valuable white oak timber land in 
Woodruff Co., Ark. ; only 1}; miles from railroad 
depot ; the timber alone is a fortune, and will soon 
double in value; price $25 an acre. Also a very 
valuable fruit farm of 87 acres, paying large in- 
come; splendid buildings, fine Jersey stock, 
horses, wagons, carriages, and implements in- 
cluded ; near Judsonia, White County, Arkansas ; 
Iron Mountain Railroad ; price, $12,000. Also 320 
acres of valuable prairie land near Tracy, Minne- 
sota; price, $15 an acre, Also six lotsin Wichita, 
Kansas; price, $3,000. Would exchange all or 
part. Address owner, W. W. Kitchen, 532 North 
Church Street, Rockford, Ill. 


WANTED—A HOLIDAY HOUSE. — We 
have read with great interest the account of the 
new Holiday House given to the working girls of 
Brooklyn, which was illustrated in The Christian 
Union. We have read also of the three houses 
that have been presented to the New York girls. 
In Boston a fund (for |giving vacations to work- 
ing girls has been raised for the past three years. 
At first they were boarded in farmhouses, but 
last year a furnished boarding-house in Laconia, 
N. H., was rented for ten weeks, and greatly en- 
joyed by thirty girls at a time, each remaining 
two weeks. The expense of rent adds greatly to 
the cost of these vacations, and it is hoped that 
some one may feel inclined to give, for a time at 
least, some house that the girls may feel is theirs, 
and that may be adapted to their needs. It must 
be situated within one hundred and fifty miles of 
Boston, in some high and healthy locality, Central 
Masssachusetts or New Hampshire being prefer- 
able. It must be large enough to accommo- 
date at least thirty girls. A disused boarding- 
school or boarding-house would answer the pur- 
pose, or a large house whose capacity might be 
increased by building additional rooms. It must 
be near enough to some town to facilitate the 
buying of supplies for so large a family, and 
yet it must be so retired as to give the girlsa 
liberty and freedom which they could not have 
in a village. The water supply must be suffi- 
cient, and the drainage in good order. Will not 
some one give such a Holiday House to the 
Working Girls of Boston as Mr. Downing and 
others have given to Brooklyn and New York ? 
Address Mies M. J. Allen, 132 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, President of the Shawmut Avenue Work- 
ing Girls’ Club. 








rosse. & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made trom English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





UNACQUAINTED. WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILi 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 











Chicago, Rock Island & Pati BY. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 


River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 

MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, 8ST. JOS- 


be- 
tween CHICAGO HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CIL BLUFFS OMAH FREE Re 


west of St. Joseph an City. Excursions 

daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 

Lake, Portland, Angeles and San Francisco. 

The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 

tou, Garden of the Gods,’ the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 
Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
Chair (FREE) to and from those 
Through Chair Car and 


Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Grounds of the Northwest. 
The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











EDUCATIONAL. 








New Yorn, New York. 
ee 
TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East lérs Sreaer, N. Y. 





Connecticut, Greenwich. 


CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN | 


boys. Thorough preparation for business or for 
college. Absolutely he Ithful location and genuin+ 
home, with the most refined  petreunting. ighes? 

references given x require 
ig + Greenwich, Conn. 





Cornercticut, Hartford. 


‘W oonsinE- Home and College Pre- 
pore? 8chool ie Girls. 
opens Bept. 17, 1890. 1, Miss Sara J. Smite 


Ase't | in., Mrs. R. M. Laturors 





Massacnuvusetts, Boston. 
pig COPLEY SQUARE a = 





PA ng incipal Pi spe, arene 
ci 0) = 
= "Ticce ding, Copley Square. Besto me, on. "Bl 
New Yor, Clinton. 


Hovexton SEMINARY presents 
Bix extended courses of study attractive to 
young ladies, graduates of high sch celves 
candidates for college wishin <i reston, 

Address A @. BENED 1cr, A.M., Clinton, N.Y. 





Naw Yorx, New York City. 
Fe ltezEs FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. 55th Street. 
G. W. SAMSON, D.D., Pres, 


Rav. 
Mrs. E. 8. Wast, Lady Principal. 
Bpecial, Elective, and full Collegiate courses. 





New York, New York, 9 University Place. 
Tas NEW YORK COLLEGE FOR 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
Dr. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Pres. 


In response to the request of experienced 
and progressive teachers who are asking 
for some place to spend a year in profes- 
sional studies, the College submits a plan 
designed to meet the needs of those who 
have taught long enough to deserve and 
appreciate a vacation year. 

A special course in Philosophy, Peda- 
gogics, and Manual Training—for intel- 
lectual tonic, inspiration, and recreation— 
presents manifest advantages to student- 
teachers. 

Some attractive features: 

Practice teaching in Elementary Psy- 
chology and Logic; High-School methods; 
Training and Practice in critical supervis- 
ion, and the privilege of election from 
the following subjects: 

The Philosophy and Art of the Kinder- 
garten, Form and Drawing (2 courses), 
Color, Industrial Art, Science and Do- 
mestic Kconomy (4 courses), Mechanic 
Arts (3 courses), the Tonic Sol-Fa System 
of Music, and Physical Culture. 

The benefits of a year in the Metropolis, 
the numerous College lecture courses, 
and the society of fellow-teachers, will 
readily suggest themselves. 


The Dean will be pleased to lay before | 
any the details of this plan or of the work | 


in general. 


Further information in C. U. next week; * Cent- 
ury,’’ Oct., ’89, **The Training of the Teacher ;” 
* Pop. Sci. Mo.,”’ Aug., ’89, **Home-Made Apparatus.” 


monographs, and leaflets will be sent to applicants. 
Visitors are most welcome. 
Address Water L. Hervey, Dean. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
ner ag and undergraduate courses o Sanskrit, 
reek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cory Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, His- 
olitical Senet. Physics marr pe 
hi r 


lectures on z 
eencnt's opperatus complete. “Fellowships (value 
English, Mathematics, History, and 








450) in Gre 
iology. For Program, address as above. 





Wasuineron, D. C., 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and 1,212 and 1,214 ourteenth Street. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. on 


Litto Gira. 6 and Day School for Young Ladies an 

Little Girls. Curriculum complete. Standard h 

privileges of home. Address prin ‘igh 
Mr. and Mrs. Wu. D. tae 





What's the News ? 


Thousands of people want to 
know what is going on in the 
amateur photographic world. It 
shall be our business to tell 
them from time to time in the 
columns of this paper. Whence 
should such news issue if not 
from photographic headquar- 
ters, Scovill & Adams Co., 423 
Broome St, New York ? 

P. S.—When in this city do not 
fail to call there. 


Sixteenth year | 








DR. JAEGER’S 


‘Sanitary Woolen System Company 
827 & 829 Broadway, New York. 


Hubmawn ScnAzrres, Exngst Barcus, 


Vice-President, 





Note our Trade Mark closely! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


SPRING AND SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR. 


The genuine sanatory goods are manufactured 
under the supervision of Dr. Jaeger, and sold by the 
abeve-named Company and their authorized agents 
only. 


Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 


Garments made to order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


DrJaeger’s SanitaryWoolen System Comp’y 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


ILKS. 


In ou? new salesroom, in the base= 
ment, we will offer on Monday the 
following specialties: 

Figured India and China Silks, at 
50, 60, 65, and 75 cents per yard. 

Plain India and China Silks, 20- 
inch, 50 cents ; 27-inch, 65.cents per 
yard, choice colorings. 

Colored Surahs, 20-inch, 50 cents: 
24-inch, 65 cents per yard. 

Black Surahs, 24-inch, 55 cents per 
yard. 

Black Faille Francaise, best article 
made for wear, at 70 cents, 80 cents, 
$1, and $1.25 per yard. 
Black Satin Damasse, in Figured 
and Striped effects, at 60 cents per 
yard, 





dames McCreery & Co., 


“The Circular,” department circulars, educational | 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





-)——THE MODERN WAY— 
OACHING EGGS 


(BY STEAM) 
A Difficult Process Made Easy. 





When ready for the table the 

Mm eces are of uniform shape and 

inviting appearance, and may 

be transferred to toast or plate 
without danger of breaking. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE 


BUFFALO STEAM 
EGG POACHER 


Partly fill the large pan with 
water and place on stove, when 
steam arises drop eggs in 


small pans. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
@q Sidney Shepard & Co. 
: BUFFALO, SN. Y. 
Sold by Hardware & House Furnishing Goods Dealers. 


wewanvew. Tae NEW KINDERGARTEN 


AND MECHANICAL SPELLER. 
The best amusement for chil- 
dren, while the older folks will 
find it difficult to keep their 
hands off. Spells words of two, 
Athree, four, and five letters. 
a Superb pictures. Lots of fun. 
Will be sent on receipt 
of One Dollar. 


WESTON & CO., 


427 LOCUST ST., 














Let them study or play, they 








Philadelphia, Pa. 


will learn either way. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. 
strength.—U, S. Gov- 
ernment Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


High- 
est of all in leavening 





200,000 


Estey Organs have been sold in the last 
fifty years. 

An enormous number! 
Organ has been so popular. 
Organ has had such a sale, 

We want to secure the best concep. 
tion of 260,000 Organs. We ask some 
reader of this paper to give us an 
illustration of the number 200,000 
which will show how great it is. 

Here is one specimen illustration, 











No other 
No other 


Ls Orean Company had 
mmenced to build organs when 
Voah besan to bu he ark, and 

7 ey 7 _ , 
WwW finished one organ covery week 

. 
since that time, they would have 
/ uill wvust a hout 200 000 


organs 


This is a good illustration. Perhaps 
you can do better. Will you not try? 


ESTEY ORGAN 0, Brattleboro’, Vt. 


- 159 Tremont Street, Boston. 

831 Broadway, New York. 

18 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 

State and Jackson Streets, Chicago. 

916 Olive Street, St. Louis. 

Marietta and Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ga. 

An interesting Book of Facts (con- 

taining 24 pages with 46 illustrations) 
entitled, How Large is 200,000, 
will be mailed free; one copy to one 
address. 


CARPETS. 


We invite inspection to our 
vw. y ~ veX a y rl Sa! 
NEW SPRING STYLES. 
Many exclusive patterns in novel effects in 
ROYAL WILTONS, WILTON VELVETS, 
MOQUETTES, BODY AND TAPES- 
TRY BRUSSELS, 3-PLYS, AND 
EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS. 
AT POSITIVE BARGAINS 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Our assortment of fine Satin Damasks, Spun and 
Raw Silk Tapestries, Silk and Mohair Plushes, was 
never 80 complete. 


MATTINGS. 


Japanese and China Straw Mattings, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 
White and Red Check Mattings, 
FROM 84 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS, 


Also fine seamless Japanese mattings (Ningpoo 
Warp) for decorative purposes. A complete line of 


FURNITURE, 


Our own upholstering, at moderate prices. 
Agents for Hall’s Celebrated Bedding. 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FUR- 

NISHING COMPLETE HOTELS, 

CHURCHES, CuvUTTAGES, 
AND SUMMER REsS- 
IDENCES. 


SHEPPARD A MAPP G00, 


SIXTH AVE., 13th and 14th Sts., NEW ror. 


Ww EARERS OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH 

will receive a ene pe free on receipt of two 
cents for postare sending name and address to 
Dr. WM. E. DU NN 331 Lexington Avenue, 
cor. Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. 


ranch 
Offices: 





WE 








BENSONHURST-BY-THE- 
SEA. 


Among those who already 
have houses are Dr. S. Fleet 
Speir, the eminent physician, 
Charles F. Wingate, Sanitary 
Engineer, who has made health 
arrangements his life study; 
Superv isor Furgueson, Judge 
Furgueson, 8. H. McElroy, who 
has surveyed all of ‘Kings 
County; Assemblyman James P. 
Graham, Hon. D.W. Tallmadge, 
O. E. Tredwell, Charles Sylves- 
ter, and Jos. Elliott, Jr. 


BENSONHURST-BY THE-SBA is perfectly developed and 
carefully restricted. Sewers, water, gas. 35 min- 
utes from wk bridge via Fifth Avenue Ele- 
vated and B. B & E.R Lots for sale. Illus- 
trated circular Eo Apply to the agent on the 
property. or G. B. F. RANDOLPH, 26 Court St. 
(Garfield Bldg.), Brooklyn. 





METAL CEILINGS. 
BEST scnocts, Stores, and Rest iences ARTISTIC, 


H.S. NORTHROP, 18 Rose St., New York. 








. baking powders. 


Cleveland’ 


SUPERIOR BAKING POWDER. 


ALL THE INGREDIENTS 
PUBLISHED ON THE: LABEL. 











Strength in a baking powder 
means economy. 


The Official Reports of the 
United States Government, 1889, 
Canadian Government, 1889, 
New Jersey Commission, 1889, 
Ohio Food Commission, 1887, 


prove that Cleveland’s is 


THE STRONGEST 


of all the pure* cream of tartar 


*Ammonia or alum powders may occa- 
sionally test a trifle higher, but they are danger- 
ous to health, and, whatever their strength, 
they should be avoided. As baking powders 
containing ammonia are palmed off as pure 
cream of tartar powders, public safety re- 

uires that all the ingredients should be pub- 
lished on the label. 





SOLID SILVER WARE. 


Table F. orks, which area of Italian inven- 
tion, are about three centuries old, the an- 
cients knowing nothing of them, Queen 
Elizabeth was the first royal personage in 
England to have used them; all classes, 
high and low, using their fingers. 

We here illustrate some approved 
designs of Forks and Spoons, fairly 
representing the very attractive col- 
lection in this department, and 
offer them in Storage Chests, Cabi- 
nets, Cases of six or twelve, or 
singly as Presentaticn spoons, 
which may also be sent by mail, at 
price per dozen: 


DOZEN. 
No. 7, Table Spoon........... $46 0) 
No. 6, Dessert ** 24 +0 
No. 5, Tea ; . Row : 
No. 1 a 40 00 Bx 
et 26 00 
No. 4, Coffee Spoon 8 0) 





No. 3, Bon-Bon a Caddy Spoon, 


$1.75; gilt bowl, $2.25. 


Hk Bory 


RE> Weights guaranteed. and prices 
per ounce attractively low. 

An interesting collection of moze 
than fifty patterns of Solid Silver 
Spoons, repro ijuctions of Mediz- 
val French, English, and Dutch 
Models. 

Descriptive Catalogue supplied 
of other Silver, with some indica- 
tions of Rich Table Porcelain, 
Clocks, Bronzes, etc 


Ovington 


330 FIFTH AVE.,New York. 





Brothers, 


Brooklyn House, Fulton and Clark Sts. 























STEAM AND WARM AIR COMBINED 


The Best Systems of Sanitary Heating and 
Ventilating are employed with the 





STEAM AND 
WARM AIR 


The Best House-Warmers made, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Manufactured by the 


J. F. PEASE FURNACE CO., 


NEW YORK. 


HEATERS 








Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHICAGO. BOSTON. TORONTO. 





OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of The Christian Union will 
get out their old gold or silver, old pe 
and send it by mail or express to us, we 
send them by return mail a certified check 
for full value thereof. 

J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, N. ¥ 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Rest = g Smeeg MD. 
est quality Copper & Tin 

For Churches, Sc BELLS 
A PEALS. 





es 8 ry: 
ALSO CHIMES | 


Price & terms free. 





EUROPE, THE HOLY LAND, 


and “Around the World.”’ Programmes free : Gaze’s 
**Gazette,"’ 5c. Reference by permission : the Rev. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

“It was an opportune moment, and again made 
us feel that a traveler sometimes needs a friend. 
Messrs. Gaze & Son, under whose protection we 
travel, have spared us many annoyances. All along 
the route to Egypt their representatives have met 
us at the station or boat. They have done for us more 
than we paid them for, or expected to receive. These 
are no fulsome words, but just commend ations of a 
firm that has bee en truly helpful to us.’ (John Lem- 
ley, Esq... in **The Zion’s W atchman,’ ’ Albany, 
March 22, 1394). 

HENRY GAZE & SON, 
Sole Passenger Agents for the New Nile . 8. Co., 
(Established i844.) 940 Broadway, New York. 
Gen’! Steamship and R’y Office, 


enold, 
Constabhe Kk Ce 


LONDON and PARIS STYLES. 


Dinner, Reception, 
And 


EYENING DRESSES. 
Costumes, Suits, and Tea Gowns, 
Mantles, Jackets, and Wraps, 
ULSTERS »s° MACKINTOSHES 


For Steamer and Railroad Travel. 


CHILDREN’S and MISSES’ 
Suits, Dresses, Jackets, Coats, 


and Ulsters. 


INDIA PONGEES, 
CORAHS. 


An unrivaled assortment for 
TEA GOWNS, STREET and 
SEASIDE. These fabrics are 
unsurpassed for durability and 
wear. 


Proadovaay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





Do you want your 
Children Clothed 


In the Best Manner at the Least Cost ? 





THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT 
in the World devoted Exclusively 
to the Outfitting of 


BOYS, GIRLS, and BABIES, 


With everything they wear from Hats to Shoes. 


Not only offer the largest assortment and correct 
styles, but being manufacturers with unequaled facil- 
ities for the production of Children’s wear, are in a 
position to offer first-class goods at unusually low 
prices. 


We serve absent buyers by mail as well as if they 
were in the Store. 


Catalogues and samples of our latest styles 
furnished upon application. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, 


And 51 WEST 22d ST. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 


Style and Quality Unequaled. 
180, 719 w° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
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LIBERTY THROUGH CHOICE. 


” HOOSE you this day whom ye will serve” 
is a daily command that comes to each 
of us, and one that we are forced to 
obey. Every day, every hour almost, 
presents alternatives that puzzle the 
most clear-headed. It is this constant necessity 
of choosing that makes life so hard. “ Which shall 
I do?” “Which shall I take?” are the touchstones 
of fate, and we learn often that it was the answer 
given in a thoughtless moment that settled our 
whole future, changed the current of our lives. 
Faith or philosophy enables most of us to accept 
the inevitable with a certain degree of cheerfulness, 
if not of grace, while we rage inwardly or con- 
tinually rebel at the daily interrogation points that 
force us to consider questions apart from those we 
think important. Yet our strength is shown best 
in just this daily struggle. The ability to meet the 
daily questions with calmness, the nicety with 
which the least are relegated, arranged in the 
order of importance, show the sense, the judgment, 
of the individual. 

This daily choice comes in every department 
of life—society, friendship, charity, family. Every 
relation—mental, moral, financial, spiritual—pre- 
sents this constant struggle between two decis- 
ions. The individual with a conscience is tortured 
by it. On all sides, like a mighty flood, these per- 
plexing questions come, and the answers open new 
complications, more puzzling questions. 

The genial Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, 





who is the equally graceful dispenser of philosophy 


Over the Teacups, tells us that the condensed history 
of two worlds, written thus, 


! 


om) 


was given to him to interpret, and this was his 
interpretation : 

“Two worlds, the higher and the lower, sep- 
arated by the thinnest of partitions. The lower 
world is that of questions; the upper world is that 
of answers: endless doubt and unrest here below ; 
wondering, admiring, adoring certainty above.” 
And every reader nods assent. Yet another thought 
comes. Is not questioning the condition of unde- 
velopment always? Does not rest come in a meas- 
ure here, before death, to those who have that keen 
perception that comes from careful study of life, 
from constant weighing in the balance of judgment 
the importance of the questions so productive of 
unrest, that twin of friction ? 

What we need is to see that many of the ques- 
tions that fret us should never come into promi- 
nence in our lives, and if we study ourselves, our 
queries in relation to our environment, we shall dis- 
cover that much that makes our life a struggle is 
that we did not obey this command, “ Choose you 
this day whom ye will serve,” as enlightened free- 
men, but as slaves bound by standards out of har- 
mony with our conditions. Freedom is not the 
result of political conditions merely, but is born of 
inward grace and power; we have it in the degree 
in which we treat every question in its proper rela- 
tion to the whole life, not using dynamic force on 
that which requires but the natural play of judg- 
ment. .Freedom is born of righteousness, and the 
ability to leave a decision reached with the best 
knowledge unquestioned. There are times when 


we must treat ourselves impersonally, and come to 
decisions that leave the heart entirely out of} our 
decision. 

Our obedience to the command, “ Choose you this 
day whom ye will serve,” makes us heroes or 
cowards, bond or free. It makes us individuals of 
purpose, or else creatures of impulse whose life is 
made of interrogation points with one period—the 
grave. 








A QUERY ANSWERED. 
By Maup WItpER Goopwin. 


The Christian Union gave us, not long ago, a chap- 
ter on the use of “ Ain’t, Don’t, and Want ;” will 
it kindly give us another on the use of Shall and Will, 
Should and Would? It appears to have changed since 
the days when I studied grammar. The young lady 
who says, “I would be pleased if,” ete., certainly has 
plenty of company to keep her in countenance, as wit- 
ness the following from the pen of Dr. C. C. Abbott, in 
The Christian Union for February 19: “Had I been 
born without arms, I would by this time have become a 
naturalist.” “This tendency is due, without doubt, to 
our non-human ancestry, but will we never outgrow 
it ? 

Also this from Professor Shaler in the “ Chautau- 
quan ” for November : “Though most of the materials 
are very coarse, here and there we will find small 
pebbles and sand crowded between the interspaces of 
the larger bits.” 

When all the Smiths and all the Browns and all the 
Robinsons use such expressions as “I will not need 
you again to-night, William,” who js responsible for 
such a slipshod use of language ? And who is to cor- 
rect it ? E. M. T. 


2 |HE letter given above touches a subtle 
4 grammatical point, and indicates an error 
.) very frequent even among trained writ- 
CF, | ers. Grammar, or phrasing, like spelling 

- —J and pronunciation, is simply crystallized 
good usage, and, especially in the English tongue, is 
not to be pressed into a logical corner. Goed usage 
varies even between spoken and written grammat- 
ical forms, and the “Encyclopedia Britannica ” 
goes so far as to justify the use of ‘It is me” in 
colloquial English, declaring it as correct as the 
French “ C’est moi.” 

The ordinary use of shall and will is regulated 
by a simple rule, and the confusion in regard to 
these auxiliaries arises from the change of meaning 
in the different persons, “I shall” indicating one 
thing, and “you shall” quite another. The future 
tense of the verb go, for instance, when indicating 
simple futurity without special volition, is expressed 
thus : 





I shall go. We shall go. 
Thou wilt go. You will go. 
He will go. They will go. 


Determination, obligation, or promise directly 
reverses the order, and runs: 


I will go. We will go. 
Thou shalt go. You shall go. 
He shall go. They shall go. 


Should and would follow the same rule. Origi- 
nally, will, allied to the Latin volo, indicated wish, 
while shall, Anglo-Saxon scal, implied obligation ; 
but it is no longer possible to trace this meaning 
through the different persons. 

The examples given in the above letter illustrate 
the possibility of confusion even in a mind alert 
and critical. The first sentence quoted from Dr. 
Abbott embodies in fact exactly what the author 
intended to state, and his critic’s amendment would 
wholly change his meaning. “Had I been born 
without arms, I would by this time have become a 
naturalist ’—that is to say, in spite of the lack of 
arms I would have become a naturalist. To sub- 
stitute should for would is to make his becoming a 
naturalist the direct result of the lack of arms, and 
the sentence might be continued thus: “Had I 
been born without arms, I should have become a 
naturalist, but having arms I became an athlete.” 
This is a reduction to the absurd. 

The second sentence quoted is criticised with 


justice. The question asked is one of simple 
futurity, and the answer is not, “ Yes, we will,” or 
a corresponding negative, but “Yes, we shall ;” 
showing that the question should have had a similar 
form. 

An apparent variation from the rule occurs in 
the interrogative of the second person. We say: 
“Shall you go to town to-morrow?” not “ Will 
you go?” unless we areaskinga favor. The reason 
of this lies in the idea implied in the query, that 
the person addressed may be compelled by motives 
unknown to us—“ Is there any reason why you should 
go to town to-morrow ?” whereas, if we know the 
circumstances, we state the case in the simple future 
followed by the interrogative, “ You will go to town 
to-morrow, will you not ?” 

A curious instance of the wrong employment of 
these auxiliaries is given in the familiar story of 
the drowning man’s exclamation: “I will drown! 
Nobody shall help me!” while an exquisite illustra- 
tion of their right and forcible use occurs in Shy- 
lock’s speech : 


“The pound of flesh which I demand of him 
Is dearly bought, is mine, and I will have it. 


I stand for judgment ; answer, shall I have it ?” 


The use of shall in the Bible through all persons 
is not quaint or archaic English, as is clearly shown 
by the fact that the translation was made after this 
Shakespearean epoch, when its niceties were evi- 
dently so clearly understood. It rests on a more 
subtle reason. In the majority of cases it occurs in 
prophecy, and indicates both necessity and promise, 
since such is the will of the Lord. 

“They shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation ; neither shall they 
learn war any more.” This is not simple futurity, 
but an announcement of what the Lord has de- 
ereed shall come to pass. The “Thou shalt nots” 
of the commandments fall like so many hammer- 
strokes of command and prohibition, and should 
serve to fix in our minds forever the right use of 
the word. 

The careful study of these nice points of language 
cannot be too strongly urged upon a generation of 
hurried and careless talkers and writers, and the 
critic’s point is well taken that when men like Dr. 
Abbott and Professor Shaler (whose error is obvi- 
ously the same as that quoted) permit themselves 
these lapses, there is little hope that people at large 
will take heed to their linguistic steps. 

SAVING STEPS. 

By Heten H. Backus. 

3}A KE the head save the heels,” was the 
homely adage by which old-fashioned 
New England housewives trained their 
daughters. These were the women 

Zi whose “faculty” was known and 
praised of all men. Their maxim fits our every- 
day necessities just as well, though at present it 
often happens that the head in question is vexed 
and wearied by many conflicting interests, while the 
heels are those of more or less efficient hired 
servitors. Economy of force is the great desider- 
atum in almost every household. Even in large 
establishments, where elegance of service is a prime 
object, the best results come through a system 
which apportions household tasks evenly, avoids 
hurry at one time and enforced idleness at another, 
and carefully reckons the minutes needed to per- 
form each duty quietly and thoroughly. Failure to 
grasp this law is responsible for much of the in- 
creasing expense and perplexity which gather about 
our domestic service as the decades pass by. 
Another cause is the added outlay of time and 
strength involved by our more and more elaborate 
furnishings and more complicated housekeeping. 
Delicate china, glass and silver, fine linen, beautiful 
rugs and furniture, meals served in dainty courses, 
are not now the exclusive attributes of wealth. 
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But their possessor, whether dwelling in a modest 
flat or in a Murray Hill palace, will do well to 
realize that their proper care demands time and not 
a little intelligence. She will suffer both in pride 
and in pocket if she intrusts them to the unaided 
energies of strong-limbed peasant women, hired at 
lowest rates, and so restrained by stringent caste 
laws as to feel themselves quite alien to the family 
standard of elegance. The mistress would better 
dust her own bric-i-brac than license the house- 
maid's rapid brandishing of the feather brush. 
She might better wear a pretty balmoral on muddy 
days than try the cook’s temper by four or five 
embroidered petticoats in each weekly wash. 

Sensible housewives soon learn that in homes 
eared for by a moderate complement of servants, 
there are days in the week, sometimes hours in the 
day, when the mistress can exercise her ingenuity 
and forethought to the infinite advantage of chil- 
dren, guests, and ultimately of self. Hearts, lungs, 
and backs are not always matters of class or con- 
dition. What kindly mistress has not sympathized 
with her waitress, hastening down from her sweep- 
ing on the fourth floor, quickly removing dust cap 
and donning fresh apron, to open the door to a 
book agent? Or with her cook, whose daintily pre- 
pared late supper for expected guests has been 
spoiled by a belated train? Such mischances are 
part of the every-day wear and tear. But some 
points of the household economy can be so guarded 
as to reduce friction toa minimum. How easy, for 
instance, to keep near the front door a set of neat 
cards after this fashion : 








Mis. Brown Miss fones 
IN. OUT. 




















—silent but reliable records of the exits and en- 
trances of a busy family. Often the servant must 
depend on chance observation in answering callers’ 
queries. Sometimes a valued friend is needlessly 
sent away ; sometimes a busy man waite ten minutes 
in the parlor while Bridget breathlessly and fruit- 
lessly explores the house, “sure that Mrs. was 
in five minutes ago.” To give account of every 
movement imposes an irksome burden upon the 
employer. The little card, kept always in the same 
place, and quickly turned, ministers to the comfort 
of all concerned. 

Another factor of convenience is the latch-key, 
used by every responsible member of the active 
household. Its use may seem a dangerous privilege 
for young people; but it can be made one of the 
dignities of advancing years, and suspended upon 
the first instance of carelessness. The slight risk 
involved can be lessened by attaching it toacord or 
small, strong chain; and, moreover, will be far out- 
weighed by the growing thoughtfulness developed 
in the possessor. 

Every room of every house should contain a neat 
cloth duster, kept in an obscure but accessible 
corner, for the special use and behoof of the mis- 
tress. Her vigilant eye will from time to time 
detect gray films on piano keys, lamp-shade, or 
vase handle, no matter how faithful her deputies. 
She will do well to have the remedial agent ever at 
hand. The tiny, long-stemmed bunches of soft 
cock’s feathers, sold for five cents each at Japanese 
stores, are invaluable for deftly reaching into those 
provoking nooks which usually remain unnoticed 
until a malicious sunbeam gilds their dust deposit. 
Feather dusters in servants’ hands are often deadly 
weapons ; but the housekeeper can save her own time 
and strength by keeping them within eas, reach. 

If you would at once aid your servants and pro- 
pitiate your “menfolk,” supply your house lavishly 
with good-sized, substantial trash-baskets, large 
china scrap-jars, or even cuspidors, and place 
strong, safe receptacles for burnt matches close by 
every gas fixture. Neatness and security will more 
than repay the first cost within a few months. The 
decorative faculty, now so active in our young girls, 
may far better employ itself in beautifying these 
useful articles than in concocting the slipper-holders, 
sachet-pouches, and shaving-cases which now consti- 
tute the staple birthday offerings to masculine 
friends. Your true gentleman has few artificial 
wants. But he loves neatness and order in his 
inmost heart, and quickly responds to sensible 
devices for promoting them. 











The appropriate character of a woman demands 
delicacy of appearance and manners, refinement of 
sentiment, gentleness in speech, modesty in feeling 
and action. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
COMMON SENSE IN THE KITCHEN. 


By Anna Barrows. 


zea] COMPLAINT is often heard from 
ine, housekeepers that the recipes found in 
(a) k=. magazines and newspapers are incorrect ; 
Y) an article is made “just according to the 
= directions,” yet it is too thick ‘or too 
thin, too fine or too coarse, too soft or too hard. 

The reason for this is often to be found in the 
ignorance of the cook or her inattention to natural 
physical laws. 

Sometimes, it is true, a carefully written recipe, 
through a misplaced letter or comma, conveys a 
very different idea to the reader from that which 
its author intended. Typesetter and proof-reader 
are thus at fault for many a failure, especially 
through the reports of demonstration lectures by 
the various teachers, like Miss Parloa and Mrs. 
Lincoln. 

But even a recipe that has been tried again and 
again until it was supposed to be infallible, some- 
times results in ignominious failure ; such calami- 
ties are often beyond the province of the cook- 
books, since materials and utensils are not always 
identical. 

We must also allow for the individuality of the 
cook, that subtle quality which makes Aunt Kate’s 
doughnuts different from any we can make by the 
same recipe, or Cousin Jane’s muffins so superior 
to ours made from her directions. 

Give two artists the same colors and canvas, and 
one landscape, and their paintings will not be alike: 
why should we expect identical puddings or pastries 
from two cooks? The main thing is to mix our 
ingredients as a famous painter said he mixed his 
colors—* with brains.” 

Once, during a cooking lecture when the gas- 
light was turned down to give greater heat at the 
gas stove over which croquettes were to be fried, a 
spectator was heard to say, in awe-struck tones, 
“Why must she fry them in the dark?” Too 
often we likewise try to find some magical reason 
for simple processes. 

The main causes of failure in cookery are, lack 
of care in details, and ignorance of nature’s laws. 
Emerson has said, “We must learn the homely 
laws of fire and water ; we must feed, wash, plant, 
and build.” 

Exactness in measurement and care in scraping 
dishes are essential; it is not safe to “guess.” If 
molasses is measured or an egg beaten, and either 
poured into a mixture without rinsing cup or bowl, 
the proportions cannot be exact. Nor, in order to 
rinse a dish, is it allowable to add two or three 
spoonfuls of liquid beyond the limits of the recipe ; 
but measure dry ingredients first, then molasses, 
and lastly the required milk or water. 

Temperature is the rock on which many a cook 
wrecks the work of her hands without knowing the 
cause of disaster. May the day soon come when 
a thermometer bearing a high degree of heat 
shall be considered as great a necessity in a kitchen 
as a tea-kettle ! 

Flour cannot be too cold for pastry, cookies, or 
kindred doughs, while for yeast bread it should be 
warm enough to favor the growth of the yeast 
plant. For the same reason warm water should be 
used with yeast, while with cream of tartar and 
soda it would hasten the escape of the gas, and cold 
liquids only are allowable. 

Doughs that stick to rolling-pin board and hands 
in a hot kitchen should be set away till thoroughly 
chilled, but all trouble might have been saved by 
using cold fat, flour, and liquid at first, and the 
texture of the dough would have been better. 

Evaporation. The barometer may sometime be 
an essential article of kitchen furniture. Catherine 
Owen has taught us how dependent certain proc- 
esses in candy-making are upon the state of the 
atmosphere. 

Many an old housekeeper foretells a storm by the 
way the hungry air absorbs the water from the 
kettles on her stove. Often a failure in some elabo- 
rate dish may be traced to the weather bureau. 
We leave covers off from kettles when we wish 
their contents to become more solid, and keep them 
closely covered if the reverse is desired ; yet little 
attention is given to a measured quantity of milk 
or stock which is heated for a gravy. It is often 
allowed to boil away, or is heated in a shallow pan 
where the evaporation is rapid, and thus loses half 
its bulk, and the recipe is then pronounced at fault 
for the thickness of the mixture. 

Potatoes are boiled and drained, and then closely 
covered instead of being shakey in a drayght of air 
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to become white and floury by parting with the 
superfluous steam. 

Whites of eggs may be beaten to a stiff froth 
by an open window when it would be impossible in 
a steamy kitchen. 

Fire and water are good servants but bad mas- 
ters, says an old proverb, but the average cook is 
rather at their mercy. She will not be convinced 
that after water once boils it is impossible to make 
it hotter, or that any article can cook in water 
which is not rapidly bubbling ; hence many a piece 
of meat is served in a tough, stringy condition that 
might have been made tender by slowly simmer- 
ing. 
Roasts that should be juicy come to the table as 
dry as pasteboard, because the oven was not hot 
enough at first to instantly harden the outer surface 
and prevent the escape of its juices. 

Deep frying is loudly inveighed against by those 
who have not the inclination to discover that less fat 
is absorbed by pieces of fish plunged in deep fat than 
those which are turned from side to side in a lim- 
ited quantity, and that the intense heat of the fat 
cooks it more thoroughly than is possible by any 
other method, and, if carefully drained on paper, 
little fat remains. 

What is needed to-day in our kitchens is less 
cook-book and more natural philosophy and com- 
mon sense—i. ¢., knowledge of common things and 
every-day phenomena. 








THE DAILY USE OF FRUIT. 


By 









HE use of fruits in the family dietary 
is becoming more and more common. 
Transportation is so cheap and rapid 
that there is a constant exchange between 
= the markets of the world; no longer is 

the use of fruit daily an evidence of wealth. What 
would we have thought even ten years ago of the 
prophecy that strawberries would be sold at thirty- 
five cents a box at the corner groceries in New 

York in February? Yet that has been a fact this 
last month. Spring flowers have been in market 
all winter, and California peaches could be bought 
last New Year's for the price per box that formerly 
marked their entrance into New York markets in 
May. Whether continuous sale of fruits that were 
formerly confined to a well-marked season will add 
to our enjoyment is a question; or whether the 
fruit grower will not change his tactics and 
endeavor to raise for a continuous market and 
sacrifice the grade to constant bearing is yet to be 
seen. It is certain now that there is no season for 
many of the fruits and vegetables whose coming in 
former years we marked with a red letter in our 
almanacs. 

Apples and potatoes are, and ever will be, the 
dependable standbys of the poor man’s table, and 
it is well that their qualities are so wholesome. 
An English paper recently devoted considerable 
space to what it might have called nature’s medi- 
cine chest, so many reasons were given for the 
constant use of apples. The article closes as fol- 
lows : 
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“Chemically, the apple is composed of vegetable 
fiber, albumen, sugar, gum, chlorophyll, malic acid, 

lic acid, lime, and much water. + ioe Fines the 

rman analysts say that the apple contains a larger 
percentage of phosphorus than ,any other fruit or vege- 
table. This phosphorus is admirably adapted for re- 
newing the essential nervous matter, lethicin, of the 
brain and spinal cord. It is, perhaps, for the same 
reason, rudely understood, that old Scandinavian tradi- 
tions represent the apple as the food of the gods, 
who, when they felt themselves to be growing 
feeble and infirm, resorted to this fruit for renewing 
their powers of mind and body. Also, the acids of the 
apple are of signal use for men of sedentary habits, 
whose livers are sluggish in action ; these acids serving 
to eliminate from the body noxious matters, which, if 
retained, would make the brain heavy and dull, or 
bring about jaundice or skin eruptions, and other allied 
troubles. 

“Some such experience must have led to our 
custom of taking apple sauce with roast pork, rich 
goose, and like dishes. The malic acid of ripe apples, 
either raw or cooked, will neutralize any excess of 
chalky matter engendered by eating too much meat. 
It is also the fact that such fresh fruits as the apple, 
the pear, and the plum, when taken ripe and without 
sugar, diminish acidity in the stomach rather than pro- 
voke it. Their vegetable salts and juices are converted 
into alkaline carbonates, which tend to counteract 
acidity. 

“A good ripe, raw apple is one of the easiest of vege- 
table substances for the stomach to deal with, the 
whole process of its digestion being completed in 


eighty-five minutes. Gefrard found that the ‘pulpe of - 


roasted apples mixed ina wine quart of faire water, and 
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laboured together until it comes to be as apples and ale 
—which we call lambeswool—never faileth in certain 
diseases of the raines, which myself hath often proved, 
and gained thereby both crownes and credit.’ ‘The 
paring of an apple, cut somewhat thick, and the inside 
whereof is laid to hot, burning, or running eyes at 
night, when the party goes to and is tied, or bound 
to the same, doth help the trouble very speedily, and 
contrary to expectation—an excellent secret.’ 

“A poultice made of rotten apples is of very common 
use in Siaslledaee for the cure of weak or rheumatic 
eyes. Likewise in the Hotel des Invalides at Paris, an 
apple —— is used commonly for inflamed eyes, the 
apple being roasted and its pulp applied over the eyes 
without any ag ape substance. Long ago it was 
said : ‘ Apples do easily and speedily pass through the 
belly ; therefore they do mollify the belly ;’ and, for 
the same reason, a modern maxim teaches that ‘ To 
eat an apple going to bed, the doctor then will beg his 
bread.’” 








A DAY’S MAIL. 


Some of the ladies of one of the church societies here 
propose giving a Russian Tea, as one way in which to 
raise a little money, but find it difficult to obtain infor- 
mation on this subject. Can you assist us by giving 
any suggestions as to Russian costumes of any kind, 
their customs, or the eatables appropriate for such an 
oceasion. Any information will be gratefully — 


Russian costume: The skirt is full, made of 
cashmere, satin or silk, or of calico, usually dark 
blue, though dark red is occasionally used. It is 
trimmed with two bands about two inches wide, one 
red, one yellow. These bands are embroidered, often 
elaborately, in many-colored silks. Wide lace of 
gray cotton is sometimes placed beneath the lower 
band. The skirt is worn quite short, not reaching 
the ankles. The waist is usually of white linen or 
muslin. Some are tight-fitting with full vest, others 
are shirred at neck and gathered at belt. If white 
goods is used, it is elaborately embroidered in colored 
silks, bunches of flowers being the favorite design. 
Again, the waist is very fancy, consisting of alter- 
nate stripes of lace and cashmere or ribbon, the 
latter of blue, yellow, and red, and embroidered 
like the bands on the skirts. The stripes run from 
the shoulder seams down in the waist, while for the 
sleeves the stripes would run around the arm. The 
sleeves are full, gathered into a cuff at the hand. 
The cuff is then pushed up so that the sleeve falls 
over it. A wide sash of satin or cashmere is worn, 
preferably red. The dress is never complete with- 
out the apron, which matches the waist, and is 
always elaborately embroidered. Ornaments con- 
sist of bead necklaces, ten to one hundred and fifty 
strings being usually worn. Bracelets are of the 
bead, also gold and silver. They rarely wear gloves, 
and if so, they are made of gray or black linen. 
The stockings are usually tan colored or white, 
sometimes light blue or pink. Slippers are always 
worn in place of shoes. The girls and young 
women wear the hair combed plainly behind their 
ears, no curls or bangs, and plaited in one or two 
braids. The older women knot the hair tightly in 
the neck. 

The refreshment consists of tea, bread and but- 
ter, little cakes, candies, and ice-cream. The tea is 
made as follows: A kettle of very strong black tea 
is made, and then, as it is required, a spoonful or 
more is poured into a glass and then filled with hot 
water. The tea is flavored with lemon or brandy, 
and is drank very weak. The sugar is cut in good- 
sized pieces, and frequently a sip of tea is taken 
and then a bite of sugar, instead of dropping the 
sugar into the tea. Glasses are used, not cups. 
The samovar stands on the table, forming its chief 
decoration. (At a true Russian tea cigarettes are 
always served.) After saluting the hostess the 
guest is handed a cup of tea, later other refresh- 
ments. Dancing, singing, and music entertain the 
guests. 





It seems to me that your correspondent in the last 
Christian Union is rather hasty in her sweeping con- 
demnation of the first of the expressions, “ Ain’t, Don’t, 
and Want.” It is not claimed to be elegant ; many of 
our colloquial expressions are not ; but when she says 
that “there is no such word in the dictionary,” she 
hardly illustrates the accuracy she is trying to incul- 
cate. I don’t know what dictionary she uses, but I 
have four, and find it in every one of them. It is in 
Webster’s Unabridged and Worcester’s (both of which 
spell it without an “i”) ; and in the new “ Century ” 
and the great dictionary of the “ Philological Society ” 
of England, both of which are now in course of publi- 
cation. In the two latter the word is spelled both 
“an’t” and “ ain’t.” Webster defines it, “ A colloquial 
contraction of am not or are not, as in the phrases, ‘I 
an’t,’ ‘we an’t,’ etc.” The Philological Society define 
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it, “ A contracted form of are not, used also for am not, 
is not, in the popular dialect of London and elsewhere.” 





In reply to the inquiry of Mrs. Bisbee, of Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., the following is a fine pudding of Graham 
flour : Steamed Grabam pudding—two cups of flour, one 
of molasses or sugar, one cup sweet milk, a cup of 
fruit, two teaspoonfuls of Royal baking powder, salt, 
nutmeg, cloves ; steam three hours. Sauce for above : 
one cup of sugar, one-half cup butter, one egg, flavor- 
ing, stirred together ; add one gill of hot water. 

(Mrs.) P. R. T. 


Will you kindly give me additional directions for 
making the bamboo flower-holders described in the 
article on “ Easter Offerings” in the Home Depart- 
ment of March 6, 1890 ? 

Does one stripethree-quarters of a yard in length 
form one holder ? and how are they to be placed—in a 
horizontal or perpendicular position? If the latter, 
what holds them in place ? 


The most common shape of the bamboo flower- 
holders is a tripod, the three pieces being fastened 
together with a pivot or long pin; a bow of ribbon 
is sometimes tied over the fastening. Again, a 
length of fence may be built of bamboo poles, flow- 
ers being inserted in the posts and topmost round. 
Easels for holding a tiny flower picture are also 
arranged of bamboo, with bunches of natural flow- 
ers in the top. 
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AMONG THE BIRDS. 


By Ouitve THoRNE MILLER. 
II.—THE WORK THEY DO. 


HERE is such a charming air of leisure 
about a bird that it is hard to think of 
him as a worker. To the careless eye, 
birds seem always to be flitting about or 
singing, with no particular object in view, 
and we know they have no clothes to provide, no 
school to attend, no money to earn. But when 
one studies their ways he finds this idea to be a 
great mistake ; they are at work from morning till 
night. 

ee have only to find themselves,” do you 
say! 

Supposing for a moment that is all they do, you 
must remember that they have no convenient 
groceries and markets, they have no three meals a 
day, which in your life come so regularly that you 
can’t imagine how any one could get on without 
them. They have to go out and hunt up every 
morsel they eat. Think of that! Suppose that 
every time you were hungry you had to go to the 
woods or fields, seek out and capture an animal, and 
kill and eat it. Don’t you think it would be some 
work, even if you did not have to dress yourself, to 
go to school, to take music lessons, to play ball, or 
do any other of the important things that occupy 
you now? 

That is what every bird has to do. Some of 
them, to be sure, are vegetarians, but they have to 
find the seeds they like, and then dig them one by 
one out of their husks or shells. Have you not 
seen the lovely little goldfinch hanging on to a weed 
or a thistle top, working away for dear life, picking 
out seeds for his dinner ? 

But feeding himself is not the whole of a bird’s 
duty. He nearly always has a family ; few, if any, 
of them are unmated. A family brings work, and 
plenty of it, but, as a rule, our little neighbors do not 
shirk their duty. In the spring, when nearly every 
bird in the country has picked out his mate, comes 
nest-building. Would you not call that work ? 

Did you ever see the swallow, who of all birds 
seems to have the least to do, collecting materials for 
the clay cottage in the barn? This bird, who seems 
born to pass life upon the wing, who is rarely seen 
to alight, who appears to be in a continual frolic, 
flying back and forth, chasing its mate, and chatter- 
ing and singing through it all? Well, when the 
home is to be built, the swallow comes down to the 
muddy road, and, “hitching” and sidling about on 
the useless-looking little feet, collects the soft mud 
—by the beakful, remember—and carries it off to 
the place selected. Fancy making yourself a house 
of mud, brought by the mouthful ! 

When the nest is done and the eggs are laid, 
would you not call it work to sit perfectly still, with 
very little change, for days and weeks? Even if 
you feel unwilling to call that work, just look in 
upon the pair when the nestful of babies begin to 
clamor, five or six at once. One child crying for 
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something to eat is enough to drive a big man wild ; 
think of six of them! And do not forget that 
every mouthful has to be hunted up in its own 
haunts, and carried, often a long way, to those 
always open mouths. 

If you think this is a fancy picture, I wish you 
would set yourself to watch some nestful of young 
birds ; not to disturb the infants, nor to seare the 
parents, but to see how hard they work. Every 
few moments the father or mother comes with a 
mouthful, stuffs one youngster, and hurriés off for 
another worm, and they keep it up all day. They 
scour the neighborhood, going farther and farther 
as insects or worms grow scarce or shy. They 
begin, too, long before you are out of bed. 

Did you ever try to raise a young bird—a robin, 
for example—and to keep it fed? If you have, 
you know what a frightfully hungry creature it is ; 
how worm after worm will slip down that gaping 
throat, and another be called for two minutes after. 
That will show you how busy the parents have to 
be. Nor is the task ended when the little family 
leaves the nest. Young birds have hardly more 
notion of feeding themselves than our babies have, 
and for days, even weeks in some cases, they follow 
father and mother about, crying always for more. 
I wonder those patient little bird-parents do not go 
wild sometimes. They do grow thin and scraggy 
often. 

Neither is the graceful flying of the swallows I 
have spoken of a game, or anything of the sort. It 
is pure work—a hunt for food ; food, too, in the 
smallest of mouthfuls, like a mosquito or a gnat 
almost too small to be seen. 

All this labor is directly for our benefit. With- 
out the birds to destroy insects, we should be unable 
to live on the earth. Birds have from five to fifteen 
nestlings in a season, while insects have hundreds 
and thousands of descendants in the same time. 
Birds we can catch and kill—more’s the pity !— 
while insects are so small they can defy us. Though 
small, however, they come in such armies that they 
are terrible in power to devour our food, our 
clothes, our houses, even ourselves. 

You would have thought, perhaps, if you had 
seen a certain little fly flitting about on a big oak 
tree, resting here and there, that it could do no 
harm. But if you watch that tree by and by, when 
it is covered with leaves, you will notice one day 
a branch two feet long suddenly fall, for no cause 
that you can see, or it may only partly lose its hold, 
and hang there till the leaves die, and make an ugly 
brown patch on the green. Then, if you look about, 
you will see a dozen or two of similar branches, 
fallen or hanging. Take one of these branches and 
look carefully at the broken end. You will see 
that the wood has been nibbled cleanly off, and you 
will find a hole the size of a pin. Follow that hole 
to the end, and, if not too late, you will see the 
author of all the mischief—a tiny grub hardly big- 
ger than this capital I. That little fly, amusing 
herself on the tree, was really depositing tiny eggs 
here and there. Each egg became a hungry grub, 
and the tree is ruined. If so many of the fly- 
catchers had not been shot to decorate somebody’s 
hat, and had snapped up that fly, don’t you see that 
all this mischief would not have been done ? 

The crow, to be sure, pulls up corn, and he has 
been persecuted and shot without mercy by farmers 
who knew only half his work. They are beginning 
to find out that, if he does pull up corn, he also 
pulls up and destroys millions of creatures that 
would not allow a grain to grow. I have seen a 
crow walking slowly down between two rows of 
ripe strawberries, picking up insects, and not even 
touching a berry—working for the owner as hard 
as he could. And yet that gardener kept a gun 
loaded all the time to take the life of his best 
friend ; and nothing could persuade him that a crow 
could be in his garden and not touch the fruit. 

What a tragedy has been the life of the owl, 
because with his constant food, mice and grasshop- 
pers, he occasionally takes a young chicken! How 
many cedar-birds are shot because they help them- 
selves to cherries now and then, and no thought 
given to the pests they eat and feed to their young! 

Every little fly-ecatcher that flitd about a tree is 
doing good service in destroying our greatest ene- 
mies ; every creeper that runs over trunk or branch, 
every woodpecker that drills holes in the bark, is 
working for us, saving the foliage, and sometimes 
the tree itself; every robin and thrush that forages 
the lawn or the wood is our servant ; every swallow 
that skims the air, every pewee and kingbird, is 
making constant war upon insects ; and for every 
one that we kill, thousands of insects live and 
flourish. Even seed-eating birds, as the bobolinks, 
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which are shot by the thousand because they eat 
rice also—even they feed myriads of insects to their 
young. 

But for the birds—as I said before—insects would 
soon turn the earth into a wilderness. Yet we think 
birds do not work; and the farmer and the fruit- 
grower shoot them; and we can bear to have them 
killed, and even—some of us—to wear the mangled 
bodies of our most faithful servants, by whose 
untiring labor we are enabled to live, as trimming 
for our bonnets ! 








DRESSING DOLLS. 


By Mary C. HuNnGERFORD. 





<j celebrities of the last century said she 
“| suffered the deepest mortification when 
she was caught playing with a doll on her 
tenth birthday, and her mother exclaimed, 
“ Fie, fie! A great girl like you nursing a doll- 
baby, and neglecting your books! For shame!” 

We do not say “ Fie” nowadays, and we do 
encourage our little girls to play with dolls, believ- 
ing that they find not only pleasure but profit in 
the amusement. 

Many years ago a French gentleman who had 
received much courteous hospitality from a family 
in New York showed his memory of the favor by 
sending from London to the two small daughters 
of his host a box which contained two large and 
beautiful dolls. They were dressed, as a solemn 
affidavit pasted on the under part of the cover 
said, “In exact imitation of Her Royal Highness 
the Princess Royal of England” (Victoria Ade- 
laide Mary Louise), and “ His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales” (Albert Edward). 

As this was in 1846, their Royal Highnesses were 
respectively six and five years old at the time, and 
the simplicity of their clothes was a very marked 
contrast to the children’s clothes then fashionable 
in this country. 

But the great charm of the pair of English dolls 
was the perfectly made clothes, which all fitted 
well, and were supplied with plenty of buttons, so 
that every article could be taken off and put on 
again. : 

Most of the dolls at that time had their clothes 
most cruelly stitched through and through their 
soft bodies, and it took a great deal of “make 
believe” to put a dolly to bed, or to carry ber 
through a fit of sickness, when she was dressed in 
an immovable pink satin dress. 

But for the great reform in dressing dolls we owe 
thanks to the great Sanitary Fair which was held 
during the war, and which had a whole large 
department devoted to dolls and their belongings. 
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Seven hundred of these dolls were dressed with 
sensible, removable clothes, and sold so readily that 
people began to understand what little imitation 
mothers really wanted, and ever since then the 
spangled and beruffled beings whose finery cannot 
be taken off without help from scissors have been 
left to pine neglected in the show-cases of the toy 


’ dealers. 


The little girl who cuts and makes all the clothes 

her dolls wear learns very valuable lessons, and 
will be able to do many things for herself when she 
grows up. 
{| But one should not be careless about the fitting 
and sewing. A slovenly doll is not a pleasing 
sight, and what is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well ; so my grandmother used to say, and I think 
it must be true, for she was a very®wise woman. 

Early habits are very apt to stay by, and if a 
girl thinks careless work is good enough for her 
doll, when she is a grown woman she will be likely 
to reason the same way about really important 
things. 

System is proper in all things, and if I were 
asked the best way of dressing a doll I should say, 
Be systematic about it; that is, begin at the begin- 
ning and make the underclothes first, and make 
them as nicely as if they were for your little baby 
sister. 

If you can find an old silk stocking of your 
mother’s, use the top of it to make a dainty little 
undershirt, which may be low-necked and sleeve- 
less, and so very easy to make. The top may 
be bound with a soft ribbon; the armholes fin- 
ished in the same way. Then the sides may be 
sewed up and the seams laid open and held 
down by a line of long cat-stitches. The bottom 
must then be hemmed by turning up only one 
fold and basting it down, and then securing the 
raw edge and holding it down by working a row of 
cat-stitching half on the hem and half on the body. 
All the sewing must be done with silk the color of 
the stockinet—that is the name of the material of 
which stockings and undershirts are made. A very 
narrow edge of lace would better be run on the neck 
and arms to strengthen and ornament them, and if 
the doll has a large head an opening should be cut 
in the front of the shirt to make it go on easily. 
The opening must have a facing on one side and a 
narrow hem on the other. One little button and 
buttonhole at the top must be put on to fasten the 
opening. 

A little flannel petticoat is the next thing. If 
the doll is twenty-two inches tall, the skirt will need 
to be about nine inches long and eighteen wide. If 
the doll is to be dressed like a little girl, it can be 
made shorter. The seam should be sewed up either 
on the sewing-machine or by hand, and pressed open 
and cat-stitched like the undershirt. One of the little 
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illustrations will show how this stitch is made. The 
hem on the bottom is fastened down with a variety 
of the same stitch, which is called brier or coral 
stitch. It will be more ornamental to the skirt if 
the hem is turned up on the right side and the 
fancy stitching done with embroidery stitch. Two 
rows would be handsomer than one, and three rows 
would be quite elegant. The top of the skirt should 
be neatly gathered with alternately a long and short 
stitch, and half an inch under the first row another 
should be run in the same way, putting short 
stitches under the short ones and long stitches 
under the long. If this is not déne the two rows 
of gathering will not draw up evenly. 

The doll’s waist must then be measured and a 
straight wide band cut, long enough to go around it, 
of white shirting muslin. This is for the petticoat 
waist, and to its lower edge the gathered top of the 
flannel skirt must be sewed. and then either a 
doubled strip of muslin half an inch wide, or else a 
piece of linen tape, must be hemmed down over the 
gathers on the wrong side. Of course every girl 
who plays with her whole mind and heart, as every 
healthy girl ought to, believes that her dear doll’s 
pink flesh is as soft and tender as a baby’s, and 
this cotton facing is to keep the flannel gathers from 
pressing the delicate form too harshly. And, to 
take all weight from the hips, some straps of linen 
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tape should be put across the half-circular places 
that are cut out to make the waist fit under the 
arms. 

With a waist of this kind on the flannel, the over- 
petticoats may have only narrow bands, with a 
buttonhole in front, and one over each hip, to 
fasten on to some flat buttons which should be 
sewed on the facing of the underwaist, which, I for- 
got to say, must fasten up at the back with four 
small buttons and buttonholes. 

I can hear a chorus of groans as I sit at my desk 
calmly issuing orders for buttonholes, as if they 
were as easy to make as molasses candy ; but 
never mind! next time I will tell you how to make 
buttonholes without pricking your fingers or rusting 
your needle with tears of discouragement. 

There is not room this time to give directions for 
making dolly’s drawers. 

The doll whose picture heads this article is a 
great traveler, and, having an ingenious mother who 
is never tired of sewing for her, is possessed of an 
astonishing variety of costumes. The one you see 
is an exact counterpart of one worn by a young 
woman in Italy, who lent her Sunday best clothes 
to be copied on a small scale. 

The camisole, or shirt, is made of white cambric. 
It is cut of two straight pieces, witha hem on the 
bottom. The shoulders are sloped a little, and the 
armholes cut out. The neck is cut round, as you 
can see in the outline picture. There is very little 
shape to the camisole, but the waistband and bodice 
hold it in place. 

Around the neck is a little ruffle of hemmed 
lawn. The sleeves are full and straight, and made 
of one piece, with the seam sloped off at the top 
and bottom to make them puffy. The band at the 
wrist is turned under after the shirt is put on, so 


that it does not show at all. 
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The bodice must be of black velvet, with binding 
and cord of red silk. For a healthy doll’s sensible 
figure the seams will not have to be tapering, but 
left open at the lower part, just as the stout, hand- 
some peasant had hers, to accommodate the swell 
of the hips. Red ribbons should be sewed on to 
tie over the shoulders. 

The apron is a piece of fine white linen, with a 
bright, figured ribbon across the top and bottom. 
Instead of the ribbon, rows of yellow, red, and blue 
braid would be pretty. The sash is a real Roman 
ribbon, such as many little girls will find among 
their stored-away treasures. 
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The head-dress is a straight piece of linen shaped 
like a towel. I have tried to show you in the cut 
how it should be folded. The earrings and neck- 
lace may be blue, red, or gilt beads. Either style 
can be bought at one of the many shops which are 
especially devoted to the best interests of dolls. 








Fair Customer—Is this Western beef? Eastern 


Butcher (proudly)—No, madame: we don’t deal 
in ill-mannered steers from the rowdy West. This 
beef, madame, is from a highly cultivated and 
refined cow, formerly of Boston.—[New York 
Weekly. 
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HOW THE INTEREST GREW SMALLER. 


By Dorotruy JAMES. 


F we lived in the city, then I could get 
something to do; but living up here 
among trees and rocks, I can do noth- 
ing.” 

x? Oh, Frank, how can you say so! 
What would we do without you!” And Jennie’s 
blue eyes were dark as the quiet pool in a brook 
under deep-hanging trees. Frank and Jennie 
Clarke were the two eldest children of a widow. 
They lived in a white farmhouse close to the 
mountain road, and about half way up the mount- 
ain. The house looked from the valley road as 
though it hung on the side of the mountain like 
the great bowlders visible among the trees, but when 
you reached the level of the house you saw that it 
stood on a shelf of land large enough to hold the 
house and a little grass-plot; the barn stood on 
another shelf a little higher up, and it was in the 
barn that Frank and Mary were talking when my 
story begins. 

“You know, Frank, that you have done all that 
youcould. What would we have done, with mother 
so sick, if you had not kept things up all the time ?” 

A warmer tint crept into Frank’s cheeks as he 
fastened the last buckle in the harness, and they 
both jumped into the wagon and drove down to 
the house, where Mrs. Clarke was waiting by the 
window. She smiled as she came to the door, and, 
kissing Nannie and Roxy, she got into the wagon, 
while Frank and Jennie put in the basket of eggs 
and a pot of butter. With a cheerful “ good-by ” 
to the four children, she drove off, saying, “ Look 
out for everything; I will be back as soon as I 
can.” 

Jennie went cheerfully to work to put the dinner 
on, while Frank went out to chop the wood that 
must be ready before the snow fell. Nannie and 
Roxy, in thick coats, hoods, and mittens, sat on a 
log on the sunny side of the house to learn the 
lesson which must be said to Jennie after dinner. 
Between them was a large rag doll, who stared 
solemnly in front of her, while a big flat hand was 
on the dress of the twin mothers. For Nannie and 
Roxy both owned the doll, so they must be twin 
mothers. 

The two little girls felt at last that the lessons 
were learned, and they could trust themselves to 
Mary Ann’s wiles. Perhaps she would not have 
been a temptation to the little girls who had never 
owned any doll but a French doll with light curly 
hair; perhaps they never could have put a doll, 
whose sunbonnet was sewed fast to her head, to 
bed in a raisin-box, with a calico curtain round the 
sides to cover the black lettering announcing “ Best 
Quality Layer Raisins,” and been just as happy as 
though the doll had had her hair brushed, and the 
bed had been of beautiful walnut or cherry, with 
lace spread. Nannie and Roxy thought Mary Ann 
could not be improved, and the raisin-box was a 
work of art, for Jennie had made it for a Christmas 
present ; never was a straw mattress more thor- 
oughly shaken, and the moss pillows were kept dry 
and sweet, they were put out so often in the sun 
and aired. The corner of an old counterpane made 
a beautiful spread, and the pillow-cases trimmed 
with lace were almost too beautiful to be used every 
day. I hardly think they could have been per- 
suaded to exchange for any bedstead you could 
offer them. 

This morning Mary Ann was taught the lessons 
her twin mothers had just learned, and, as she made 
no protest, she probably enjoyed them. She was 
then tied in the swing and sent almost into the low 
branches of the apple tree where more than once 
before she had been held fast until Frank had 
rescued her. Then she must be taken up to the 
barn to see the calf who was going to help suppoit 
the family by and by, giving large pails of rich 
milk. The visit to the barn suggested thoughts of 
eggs, and Mary Ann was left flat on her back on the 
barn floor while the twin mothers hunted in corners, 
under and in the mangers, through the hay, and in 
every place where a hen of retiring disposition could 
possibly think of leaving an egg. They were very 
successful, and soon started for the house carrying 
the eggs in their aprons, while Mary Ann hung by 
one hand, her feet dragging on the ground as Roxy 
trotted down to the house behind Nannie. Jennie 
took the eggs, and then told the little girls to set the 
table, as dinner was ’most ready. Nannie blew the 
horn for Frank, and soon he appeared around the 
corner of the house, and when he sat down, sat 
right down on Mary Ann, to the horror of the twin 
mothers, who screamed “Oh!” as they began pulling, 
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one at her head, the other at her feet. ‘ Well, I'm 
glad her nose cannot be made any flatter,” said 
Frank, as he stood up and the little mothers hung 
anxiously over their pet to discover her injuries. 

“How could you, Frank!” asked Nannie, re- 
proachfully. 

“ How could I help, when she did not tell me she 
was there ?” laughed Frank. “ Nowif she cried out, 
like a respectable infant, I would have jumped up; 
but how can a doll who feels like a cushion protect 
herself? Her mothers ought to put her in her bed 
when not holding her.” 

Finding that Mary Ann was no worse for 
having been a cushion for a moment, the children 
settled down to dinner, and laughed at Frank’s jokes 
about the cushion, and threats to use that special 
cushion every day. The little girls helped Jennie 
wash the dishes and put them away, and then 
Jennie heard the lesson, giving some of the questions 
to Mary Ann, who answered through Roxy and 
Nannie in turn. After the lessons they helped Jennie 
clean out the hens’ nests,.get new straw, and sweep 
the barn floor, for Frank was busy piling wood in 
piles against the side of the house. 

The shadows began to grow long, and the air grew 
sharper and colder, as Frank started for the cows, 
who were in a lot in the valley, and Jennie 
brightened up the fire and lighted the lamp, while 
the little girls stood each holding Mary Ann’s hand 
as they looked out of the window. 

The children looked lonesome, and Jennie called 
them to her, and said: ‘“ Now, see which of you 
will learn this lullaby to say to Mary Ann.” The 
children loved poetry, and soon they were repeat- 
ing after Jennie these lines : 

“ The days are cold, the nights are long, 
The north wind sings a doleful song ; 
Then hush again upon my breast ! 

All merry things are now at rest, 

Save thee, my pretty love ! 

The kitten sleeps upon the hearth, 

The crickets long have ceased their mirth ; 
There’s nothing stirring in the house 
Save one wee, hungry little mouse. 
Then why so busy thou ? 

Nay ! start not at that sparkling light ; 
’Tis but the moon that shines so bright 
On the window pane. Sleep again, 
And wake when it is day.” 


Roxy could always learn verses more quickly 
than Nannie, but Nannie had just repeated them 
without one mistake as there was the sound of 
a horse’s feet and the wheels of a wagon on the 
bridge crossing the stream just below the house. 
In spite of the cold they opened the door, and soon 
heard Frank’s voice talking to his mother as 
the horse came slowly up the hill. Mrs. Clarke 
looked very tired, but did not forget to tell each of 
the children of the things she had seen that would 
interest them. She had seen one of Jennie’s old 
schoolmates, and invited her to spend the next Sun- 
day with them. Jennie looked so happy that the 
others smiled in sympathy. The little girls were 
told of a new baby cousin, who was not quite so 
large as Mary Ann— 

“But has a larger nose, I hope,” said Frank, 
laughing. The twin mothers looked very indignant, 
but were so deeply interested in the new relation 
that their indignation was forgotten in a moment. 

The little girls went to bed early, but were too 
excited to sleep, and they could not help but hear 
the conversation between their mother, Frank, and 
Jennie, and their little hearts were quite heavy as 
they heard their mother say that Mr. Monk would 
not let part of the interest remain over, but insisted 
on having it all and at once, and that they must 
manage without any new clothes, and must use 
fewer eggs themselves, and that they must be care- 
ful of butter. The little girls could not remember 
a time when that “interest” did not stand between 
them and any pleasure that cost money. They 
could not go last year to the circus because of the 
“interest ;” Frank could not have a new overcoat 
because of the “interest ;” and they had a vague 
idea that it was the “interest” that had made their 
father sick, and perhaps that was what killed him. 
They really began to feel that the little girls who 
had no “interest” must be very happy little girls. 
At last they fell asleep, holding each other’s hands, 
with a confusion of ideas about “interest,” eggs, 
circus, and Mary Ann. 

“ Mother, it seems so hopeless,” Frank was saying 
as the little girls fell asleep. ‘ Every year we are 
just as badly off. If I could get to New York, now, 
[ could do something.” 

“ But we could not let you go,” said Mrs. Clark, 
laying her hand on his shoulder. “We could not 
keep the farm at all if it were not for you.” 
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“Well, perhaps I could earn enough to take you 
all away from here.” 

“No, my boy, we will not rush into a city where 
hundreds fail to the one that succeeds. But I have 
an idea which you can help me carry out: we will 
raise early fruits and vegetables for the hotel, and 
sell them at New York market prices.” Frank 
sat up and listened eagerly, while Jennie nestled 
closer to her mother. ‘“ We will plant large beds 
of radishes and lettuce in the valley lots, and have 
the first crop ready in June, when the hotel opens. 
We will have peas as early as they can get them 
from the New York market, and all kinds of beans. 
We will set out strawberry plants, and next year be 
able to sell strawberries. Surely it will be better 
to buy them here near home, and perfectly fresh, 
for we can pick the vegetables fresh every morning, 
and you and Jennie can deliver them at the hotel.”’ 

“ Mother, why did we not think of it before?” 
said Frank. 

Full of hope, the mother and her son and daugh- 
ter parted, and the next morning Frank and his 
mother went down to look over the valley lots, as 
they called the land they owned at the foot of the 
valley. Frank felt sure they would succeed, while 
the mother grew even more hopeful. Of course the 
little girls heard the plan, and they gladly worked 
picking stones out of the lots which Frank wanted 
to clear for the early crop. 

Spring came, and all the family worked at least 
part of the day in the lots. Frank made the beds, 
and the little girls planted the tiny seeds in the 
rows Jennie carefully made. After the seeds 
sprouted they were found to be able to step between 
the rows and weed the beds. They grew so inter- 
ested that it was hard to get them to stop before 
they grew tired, and I doubt if they would have 
stopped if their mother had not insisted on Mary 
Ann’s being carried down. Of course the twin 
mothers had to take turns in holding her ! 

At last teams began going up the mountain with 
furniture and supplies for the hotel, and the garden, 
which gave every promise, was most carefully 
watched. 

One day one of the men driving stopped and 
asked for a drink. As Roxy gave him the cocoa- 
nut dipper filled with the clear, cold water, he said : 
“ Wal, little gal, no nabob on Fifth Avenue has 
such water to drink as that. Ye might sell it to 
’em when they come up, a nickel a glass. It’s a 
long pull even on a cushion on a hot day to here, 
and the tavern is as far beyond.” 

Roxy looked at him in amazement. Could it be 
possible that they had anything a rich man could 
not have! Roxy ran tumbling and stumbling over 
the stones down the path to the garden. It was a 
very confusing story she told, but at last they 
understood her. Frank and Jennie looked at her a 
moment and then said, “ Roxy, do it.” 

I will not attempt to tell you all the things that 
were said, but when Nannie and Roxy fell asleep 
that night the “interest ” was aspeck just fading 
out of sight, being slowly covered by a beautiful 
cloud of yellow light that was being rolled and 
patted into gold dollars. 

When the stage came up the road the first day 
the hotel opened, it was with delight that the people 
in it saw two little girls standing beside a little table 
covered with a white cloth on which were some thin 
glasses, a -big stone jug, and tiny bunches of wild 
flowers. The driver stopped while a lady leaned 
out eagerly as she said: “ How delightful! Oh, little 
girls, give me a glass of water for my little boy !” 

Nannie climbed on the step and handed the 
lady a glass of water. Of course everybody in the 
stage wanted a drink, while a young fellow who sat 
with the driver swung himself down and bought all 
the wild flowers on the table, giving fifty cents and 
refusing the change. He handed the flowers on 
his tennis racquet to a young girl inside, with a low 
bow. Roxy could not understand why she blushed 
so prettily, but the others in the stage could. When 
the stage had passed the turn in the road, Roxy and 
Nannie counted the money, and found that they 
had fifty-eight cents. 

That was the beginning; before the summer was 
over the fame of the roast beef sandwiches that 
could be bought of the little girls in the white house 
on the mountain road was well established, and a 
brisk trade was done when the stage went down to 
the morning train. Lemonade was added for the 
afternoon stage, and sugar cookies. 

The mortgage is not paid yet, but it will be, and 
part of it by Roxy and Nannie. Frank says noth- 
ing about going to New York, for the interest does 
not take all the profits, and Jennie and he go to 
the academy every winter now. 





—— 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


LOVE REDEEMING.’ 


By THE Rev. LymMAn ABBOTT. 


HRIST is invited one day by a Pharisee to 

dine. The Pharisee imagines that he is doing 
great honor to the democratic rabbi. It is a great 
condescension on his part to invite this preacher to 
the rabble. But the ordinary courtesies shown to 
an equal on such occasions it does not occur to him 
to show to Christ: he provided no water for the 
appropriate ablution which preceded meals ; greeted 
him with no kiss—a customary salutation between 
equals and friends; gave him no anointing, which, 
answering to perfumery of modern times, was 
ordinarily provided by the host on such occasions. 
The dinner was set in a room which lay open to the 
courtyard around which in the East the houses of 
the wealthy were generally built. The people of 
the town, with the freedom of the Orient, trooped in 
through the gateway, filled the yard, and listened 
to the conversation of the guests. Among these 
uninvited listeners was a fallen woman. Some 
word of Christ (who, in reading this narrative, 
has not wished that one of the Evangelists had 
been present and recorded the Master’s words?) 
awakened in her some memory of the purity 
of her childhood, some struggling hope of a 
better future, some protest of pure womanhood 
against her life of shame; and as she stood 
close to the feet of the Rabbi, stretched out 
as he reclined upon the couch in Eastern fashion, 
the tears gathered in her eyes, then dropped upon 
those feet, sacred to her awakened love. Startied, 
even shocked, that tears from such eyes should 
have polluted such feet, she knelt, and, having noth- 
ing else at hand, wiped them tenderly with her 
unloosed tresses; then, finding herself unresisted, 
covered them with kisses; then, still unabashed, 
her devotion growing with the passive welcome 
accorded to her adoration, she took from her bosom 
the little vial of ointment which she used to perfect 
her own attractions in her unholy life, and poured 
its contents on his feet. The Pharisee knew her 
character ; and at once concluded that the Rabbi 
was no prophet. Otherwise, said he to himself, he 
would have divined her true character. That 
Christ did divine her true character and still wel- 
comed her love, never entered his head as a possi- 
ble thought. The purity which resists impurity, the 
righteousness which abhors unrighteousness, he 
understood. But the diviner purity, the greater 
righteousness, which cures, saves, redeems, which 
draws to itself the impure that it may make them 
pure, which loves and welcomes the love of the 
unrighteous that it may reform and make them 
righteous—of that he had no conception. That 
love is itself a purifier, a rigbtener, he did not 
comprehend. Did he comprehend it any better, 
I sometimes wonder, after Christ’s parable than 
before ? 

What, then, this incident suggests to us is Love 
redeeming: love in Christ for us; love in us for 
Christ. It is the intermingling of these two loves, 
bringing the two lives together, that redeems. 

I. Christ’s love for us. We need not read be- 
tween the lines to discover in Christ a love for this 
sinful woman. “We love because he first loved 
us:”? this declaration of the origin and source of 
human love is written in luminous characters in 
this narrative. Christ’s welcoming acceptance of 
the washing with tears, the wiping with the hair of 
the head, the kiss, the anointing, are all witnesses 
of love, the greater because great must have been 
the natural repulsion to be overcome. This was 
the Pharisaic criticism of Jesus: that he was ac- 
ceptable to sinners, and that they were acceptable 
to him. It was complained of him, not that he 
taught sinners, but that he received them and ate 
with them. It shocked them to see manifested a 
congeniality between them. Congeniality? Yes! 
that is exactly what I mean. I have just looked 
in my Webster to make sure. “Congenial: par- 
taking of the same nature.” That is what I mean; 
there was something of the same nature in Christ 
and in sinners; and he knew it and recognized it, 
and his recognition wrought a like recognition in 
them. 

And we are not to deceive ourselves by investing 
the sinners of the New Testament with a false 





1 International Sugday-School Lesson for April 20, 1890. - 
Luke vii., 36-50. 

21 John iv., 19. Not “we loved him;’’ see new version ; 
God’s love for us is the origin 


also Westcott & Hort’s text. 
and source of all human love. 
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glamour; to think of them as theatric, poetic, un- 
real sinners. The publican wasa corrupt politician, 
who thrived by bribery and being bribed, as the 
corrupt politicians of our own day do; and the harlot 
was like the harlot of the modern city—one who 
had unsexed herself. There is her portrait as an 
old Hebrew poet has painted it for us: 
“ And, behold, there met him a woman 

With the attire of an harlot, and wily of heart. 

She is clamorous and wilful ; 

Her feet abide not in her house : 

Now she is in the streets, now in the broad places, 

And lieth in wait at every corner.” 


And between this woman and Christ some con- 
geniality, some partaking of the same nature? 
Iixactly. And for that reason some love by Christ 
for her, some touch of soul between Christ and 
her, some hope for her in Christ. Not merely pity 
for her—that is, sorrow because of her wretched- 
ness hidden under her clamorous and willful ways ; 
not merely mercy for her—that is, a wish that she 
should be relieved from fhe hell already in her 
wily heart: but love; and pity and mercy full of 
love, and because of love. f 

For to Christ the clamorous voice and the willful 
ways and the wily heart were not her. As ina 
masquerade one’s insight pierces beneath the dis- 
guise and sees a friend beneath the mask of the 
clown, so Christ saw a daughter of God beneath 
the devil’s robes and mask, and loved her in spite 
of robes and mask. So still he sees beneath all 
the covering of sin the real true manhood and 
womanhood which parasitic sin first covers, then 
conceals, finally will destroy, but has not yet 
destroyed. And he loves us in spite of what to 
others or even to ourselves we seem to be. Even 
when he thunders in invective against the scribes and 
Pharisees and hypocrites, it is that he may break 
through the wall of pride and falsity in which they 
have imprisoned themselves, and let out the captive 
soul ; and he ends the invective with a wail of pity- 
ing love: “ How can you escape the condemnation 
of destruction ?”* This is the power of Christ to 
save: not merely the power of an example to fol- 
low, or a Master to obey, but the power of a love 
perceiving in us, beneath all the imperfections of 
an unfinished growth, and all the perverseness of a 
vicious and distorted growth, a divine nature, a real 
congeniality with God, that may by love be so 
awakened, so reinforced, so strengthened, that it 
may at first assert itself, then become dominant, 
and finally slough off altogether the unnatural and 
the false in which it is both disguised and impris- 
oned. 

II. Our love for Christ. This is as necessary 
for redemption as Christ’s love for us. Love, like 
electricity, is naught unless the circuit is completed. 
In my Commentary on Luke (1877) I have dis- 
cussed the question whether this woman was for- 
given because she loved, or loved because she was 
forgiven. This no longer seems to me a question. 
Love in Christ for her, love in her for Christ, 
meeting and bringing the two together, constituted 
the forgiveness. For forgiveness is not release 
from penalty; it is deliverance from sin, entrance 
into life, union with God in Christ. Christ’s love 
sees a man behind the prison bars ; the prisoner’s 
latent love is awakened ; and in that moment the 
doors swing open, and he becomes a free man. 
The love of Christ calls to Lazarus, Come forth. 
The soul of Lazarus hears, and he comes forth, 
though still hampered by his grave-clothes. This 
hearing is love; this resurrection is forgiveness. 
We do not live at all till we love; we do not live 
largely, divinely, truly, till we love God. And it is 
God’s love for us that broods love in us for him and 
for all his creatures. “ We love because he first 
loved us.” When we discover, by the revelation of 
Christ’s love for us, that even while we are sinners 
God loves us, we discover that we are the children of 
God, we discover that there is a real congeniality 
between us and him, a real participation of the same 
nature, and, if we do then but allow ourselves to be 
loved and to love in return, our love and his love 
makes us one in him, as a child is one with his 
mother, in spite of sins, because he is her child and 
she his mother, because they are of the same 
nature ; love in him for us, and dove in us for him, 
binding us together, works out in us a forgiveness 
of sins—wakens us from the sleep and dream of 
sin, releases us from the captivity and thralldom of 





1 Proverbs vii., 10-12. 

2 **The damnation of Gehenna ’’—that is, condemnation to 
the fires which were kept always burning in the valley of 
Gehenna for the destruction of the offal of the city. The 
meaning is, How can you be preserved from becoming the 
offal of the universe ? 
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sin, delivers us from death and burial in the corrup- 
tion of sin. 
Thus does love redeem. 





GATHERED FRAGMENTS. 


The form of this conversation is kindly, familiar, 
and even slightly humorous. It is just the tone of the 
Socratic irony. But that which establishes such an 
immeasurable distance between Jesus and the Greek 
sage is the way in which Jesus identifies himself with 
the offended who pardons and who becomes the 
object of the sinner’s grateful love.—[Godet. 

The love of a flagrant transgressor, pardoned, may 
be more ardent, but not more deep ; more impetuous, 
but not more strong; more demonstrative, but not 
more healthy, than that of the soul which has grown 
up unto Christ without ever consciously wandering 
away from him. 

The love of the reclaimed profligate is not so high 
nor complete as the sacrifice of the whole life—the 
bud, blossom, and fruit—to His service to whom in 
baptism we were dedicated.—[ Alford. 

She wiped the Lord’s feet with that which is the 
especial crown and glory of woman, the hair of ber 
head ; kissed them with the lips that had beguiled the 
simple, and used, in holy expression of reverence to- 
ward him, the unguent once used to aid her own sinful 
life and gratify her vanity, thus illustrating the principle 
enunciated by Paul in Romans vi., 19.—[ Trench. 

The contrasts are very noticeable between the neg- 
lect of Simon and the homage of the woman. N 0 
water—tears, the most precious of all water ; no kiss 
of greeting—kisses for the feet ; no oil for the head— 
precious ointment for the feet. 

What is wanting in the best of us in order to love 
much is not sin, but the knowledge of it.—[Godet. 

“ Thy faith has saved thee.” Sinis the disease ; what 
isthe remedy ? Charity? Pshaw! charity, in the large, 
apostolic sense of the term, is the health, the state to 
be obtained by the use of the remedy—faith in the god- 
manhood, the cross, the mediation, the perfected right- 
eousness of Jesus, the utter rejection and abnegation of 
all righteousness of our own.—[Coleridge. 





QUESTIONS. 


Describe ancient dinner customs. 

What was the Pharisaic idea of the treatment which 
—_ people should accord to harlots? How did it 

iffer, if at all, from the current ideas in the church in 

our time ? 

What difference, if any, between the two debtors in 
the parable ? 

Interpret and apply the parable. 

Had the Pharisee neglected customary attentions to 
Jesus? If so, what did that neglect indicate ? 

How are we to understand verse 47 ? 

From what had the woman’s faith saved her ? 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
FORGIVENESS AND LOVE. 
By Emity Huntineton MILuer. 


Juz Friend of Sinners. Among the multitudes 

that listened to the words of Jesus were always 
two classes—those who came to criticise and find 
fault, and those who felt they needed help and 
came to find it. Those who sought help from sick- 
ness or from sin, received it and gave in return 
love and gratitude. But the Pharisees, who 
thought themselves too wise to be taught and too 
holy to need forgiveness, were only filled with jeal- 
ousy and hatred. They were always watching for 
proof that Jesus was not what he said he was, and 
they showed their contempt of him and his teach- 
ings by calling him “a friend of sinners.” This 
name, by which they meant to dishonor Jesus, was 
one that he loved and sought. He came into the 
world to seek the lost that he might save them, and 
though these proud Pharisees all needed his help, it 


-was only those who felt that they were sinners 


whom he could save. This pitying Friend looked 
upon the sinful, suffering, untaught people with a 
heart full of compassion because they did not know 
how to escape from their sins, and he called out to 
them, “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

Simon the Pharisee. One of those who stood 
by and heard this gracious offer was a Pharisee 
named Simon. He was not weary, or heavy laden ; 
he thought he was very righteous ; but he was inter- 
ested in what Jesus had been doing, and as his house 
was perhaps near by, he asked him to come in and 
dine with him. The law of Moses taught him to 
be hospitable to strangers, but he did not care to 
show Jesus any honor, lest he might be supposed to 
be one of his disciples. He did not greet him with 
a kiss, or anoint his head with fragrant oil, as he 
would have done to an honored guest, or even call a 
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servant to wash the dust from his feet when he 
laid off his sandals, as every one did on entering a 
house. He gave him a place at his table, set food 
before him, but he had not made up his mind yet 
about Jesus. 

An unbidden guest. There were many among 
those to whom Jesus spoke that were not like Simon. 
One of them was a woman who was called a sinner 
because she not only had sin in her heart, like the 
proud Pharisees who despised her, but her outward 
life was sinful. Simon and his friends would have 
thought they were polluted if their garments even 
brushed against her in the street, but when she 
heard Jesus say, “ Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” she 
believed the promise and said, “I will come.” She 
followed to Simon’s house, and, coming into the 
room where they were eating, reclining upon 
couches with their feet extended behind them, she 
knelt at the feet of Jesus, kissing them in token of 
her love and humility. The tears that dropped 
like rain upon them, she wiped away with her long 
hair, and then anointed them with precious per- 
fume. She was trying to express to this friend of 
sinners her. repentance and sorrow, her love and 
faith and gratitude, but for some time Jesus did 
not seem to notice her. : 

Simon's thoughts. When he did speak, it was to 
Simon, who sat there thinking: “ After all, I was 
mistaken in supposing this man was a prophet: he 
did some wonderful things, but if he really was a 
prophet and a holy man, he would know that this 
woman who is kissing his feet is a sinner.” The 
love and holiness that wanted to help sinners was 
something Simon could not understand, but he felt 
that if Jesus was what he claimed to be he ought to 
be able to read people’s hearts, and he must have 
been astonished when Jesus read his heart and 
answered his thoughts just as if they had been 
spoken. 

A parable. He began by telling Simon a story of 
a man who had two debtors—one who owed him a 
small sum, and one who owed ten times as much, 
but as neither of them had anything to pay, he for- 
gave them both, and he asked the Pharisee which 
one would love him most. Simon answered, “ He, 
I suppose, to whom he forgave most,” and Jesus 
said, ‘* Thou hast rightly judged.” Then af last 
he turned to the woman, and bade Simon look at her 
and at himself. Simon, who thought himself so 
good that God could have very little fault to find 
with him, felt no gratitude to one who offered to 
release him from his debt. He invited Jesus to his 
house, but he had neither shown him honor nor 
cared for his comfort. But this poor woman, who 
knew she was sinful and had nothing to pay, 
poured her tears and perfume upon the weary feet 
of this Friend who brought the blessed tidings, and 
kissed them in her love and humility. She loved 
much because she had been forgiven much, but those 
who feel little need of forgiveness feel little love. 

Precious words. This tender Friend of sinners 
spoke directly to the woman herself, and said to 
her, “ Thy sins are forgiven thee; thy faith hath 
saved thee: go in peace.” 

Faith brought forgiveness ; forgiveness brought 
peace ; and the promise which Jesus made was ful- 
filled. She came heavy laden, but in humility and 
repentance, and he took away her burden and gave 
her rest. 








WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 
By H. A. H. 


Y EARS ago, when it was perhaps more the custom 
than now to send boxes of clothing to home 
missionaries, a venerable Secretary said: “I find it 
next to impossible to interest the women’s societies 
in any worthy old couple who have given a lifetime 
to service on the frontier; but let there be a baby 
in a missionary family, and every society of them 
all is immediately eager to send a box.” 

It is the same sentiment which calls for special 
objects, forcing our Women’s Boards continually to 
appeal to their auxiliaries—“ Will you not undertake 
the support of Miss So-and-so?” “Scholarships in 
Africa at so much a head,” ete., ete. Then the 
overburdened missionary thus selected is impor- 
tuned for letters by every society which has a hand 
in her support, until it is not strange if she feels 
somewhat like a slave belonging to many masters ; 
and if the black urchin who is the incumbent of a 
scholarship does not at once become a bright and 
shining light, why, there must be a fault somewhere! 
How far better might it be if women, having (as 
they really have) confidence in the managers of 
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their Boards, would do as men do—send on their 
money, trusting its wise expenditure to those who 
look out on the wide field and know best where it 
is most needed ! 

The same sentiment accounts for the fact that 
the returned missionary is oftenest impressive when 
she dwells on the misery and degradation of the 
people she has left. Her audience loses sight of 
the truth that if we look for misery we may find as 
great in New York City, and that while missions do 
raise the degraded heathen, that is the secondary 
effect of the Christ revealed and accepted. 

This need of arousing sympathy vastly increases 
the mechanical work required. Every president or 
secretary of a woman’s society knows what an out- 
lay of this there must be, what a number of letters 
must be written to accomplish any given purpose. 
Correspondence sufficient to settle the affairs of an 
empire may raise a hundred dollars. Many earnest 
women have utterly broken down from this sort of 
overwork. 

A minor difficulty in the management of women’s 
missionary societies may be touched upon. It arises 
from good-nature, and leads to the diversion of 
money from proper channels. Does the church 
edifice need repairs or refurnishing? are the car- 
pets shabby? or even the salary behind? How 
often is the missionary society wheedled into giving 
up its treasures! Don’t do it,good women! Your 
money was raised for missions, and ought to be a 
sacred trust. Let it be understood once for all that 
a missionary society means what its name indicates, 
and do not be misled by any plausible plea that 
“ charity begins at home.” It isn’t charity to di- 
vert trust funds from their proper uses; it may be 
doubted whether it would be right though every 
one of the contributors voted to doso. “ Better is it 
that thou shouldst not vow, than that thou shouldst 
vow and not pay.” 

Still another minor hindrance may be mentioned, 
although it grows less year by year. It existed at 
first in the very nature of things; in the fact that 
women were unused to business. Hence it followed 
that mistakes in reports and accounts were rife ; 
for want of concise statement, it was often difficult 
to get at the real meaning of a letter, and patience 
was sorely tried. As experience in such affairs 
grows, this hindrance is fast fading away. 

One more may be touched upon, which is not, 
however, confined to women’s societies ; namely, the 
present need of machinery at points where none 
should be required. 

For instance. Most persons subscribe for their 
secular magazines and newspapers—even for their 
religious weeklies—without being drummed up to 
it. We do not need to be told by a special mes- 
senger, “Your time for the ‘ Harper’s’ or the 
‘ Atlantic’ has expired. Don’t you think you can 
possibly take it another year?” But in every mis- 
sionary society, little or big, some one must be 
appointed to canvass for missionary publications, 
and beyond these is a general secretary who must 
write scores of letters in the same behalf. Here is 
an amount of machinery and an outlay of work 
(fortunately not of money, for it is freely done) 
which seems to be needful, but which each conscien- 
tious woman in our churches might do her individ- 
ual part to render unnecessary. 

The elements of greatest strength in women’s 
societies may be found in certain special charac- 
teristics. We may name three—the three C's: 
Consecration, Constancy, and Continuation. Wo- 
men are devoted, they are faithful, they are per- 
severing. The work accomplished by them is 
to-day a glorious testimonial to these qualities. 

Another valuable feature is, they do not despise 
small things. Unless a man can give a dollar— 
five—ten dollars, he will not give a cent. “It 
looks so mean,” he says. But a woman knows 
that “ many littles make a mickle,” and her twenty- 
five cents, yes, her five cents if she has no more, 
are gladly bestowed. Indeed, to one who has lived 
outside the cities and watched the workings of 
societies in the country, it is most touching to see 
these small gifts cheerfully brought by hard-work- 
ing women, and rolling up into the large aggregate 
which will build a chapel or start a school. It 
may not be amiss to present motives to those who 
have not yet joined this great tide of missionary 
work. The high motives which are usually urged, 
Christ’s parting words and the world’s need, we 
are all familiar with. One is even tempted to ask, 
“ How can a woman be a Christian and not regard 
these?” But there are other considerations, which, 
though less, are not unworthy. To be abreast of 
the times one must read about missions. When 
such a man as Mr. Gladstone says the Gospel is 
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the one theme, what woman does not wish to keep 
track of its outspread? Years ago some imagined 
it was plebeian to know such things, but the tide has 
turned ; it is no longer “ the thing” to be ignorant. 

Let any one enter an assemblage of women who 
are intent on this theme. There will be much dif- 
ference of apparel among them, for there “ the rich 
and the poor meet together” as sisters; but they 
might challenge the world for faces which show 
more intelligence and cultivation, and that uplift 
which is more than either ; faces which are lighted 
by purposes outside of self. 

And this suggests a great help which missionary 
work may give to the life of each. The majority 
of women know what it is to find life sometimes 
humdrum, monotonous, if not actually painful. 
Often they are ill; often they have little change or 
recreation. Courageous as they may be—and women 
are not wanting in the courage which endures—the 
daily round is somewhat wearisome. What anew, 
invigorating outlook is this on missions! Why, 
friends, you are no longer tied to this room, to this 
house, to this small village; your thought-horizon 
may widen to take in every country, for the field is 
the world! 

What other subject fills so large a space as that? 
And does the world bound it? Ah no! It reaches 
out to unknown spaces, to unmeasured eternities. 
Its limits are the limits only of immortal homes, in 
“the land of far distances.” 

Who would not for her own sake become inter- 
ested in such a disenthralling work ?: 

Who would not be more faithful in every daily 
duty, however small, because mind and soul have 
been refreshed by this enlarged vision ? 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
WHAT MORE CAN WE DO FOR OUR CHURCH? 


(1 Cor. xii., 27-31.) 

N the first place, let us study the Bible to see 

what is said of the Church in prophecy; what 
Christ taught concerning it; the work which he 
laid upon it; the history of the early Church as 
given in the Book of Acts; and the various admo- 
nitions in the Apostolic letters. In this way we 
shall better understand the meaning and mission of 
the Church of Christ. 

Then Jet us take our own church manual, and 
study our creed and covenant sentence by sentence, 
and look over the list of members, until we realize 
what we have covenanted with God and with them 
to do. Let us ask ourselves, “ Have I been true to 
this ?” 

Then let us study our church field of labor and 
the various branches of our church work. Let us 
see if we can discover what God meant our church 
to do in the place where he has planted it ; let us 
ask ourselves if it is fulfilling its mission. If we 
find that it has done a grand work, let us remember 
that, while the Church is composed of many Chris- 
tians, these results are the fruits of individual faith- 
fulness; if we think we find reason to criticise, let 
us remember that upon each of us, as members of 
the church, rests the burden of fulfillment. 

Now we are ready to consider the truths of the 
passage set down for our study; namely, these: 
The Church is the body of Christ; we are members 
of that body, each member with its separate func- 
tion; we have not put ourselves here, but God has 
done it, and endowed us with some gift that he 
means us to use in the work of our church. Another 
truth touched upon here, but brought out more 
clearly in the context, is that one should not envy 
the other because of a larger gift, or despise himself 
because of a smaller one, for all are needed for the 
welfare of the whole. And yet Paul says we are to 
earnestly desire the larger gifts. Then he opens 
the door and shows us “a more excellent way.” 
Farrar calls the thirteenth chapter of First Corin 
thians “Paul’s glorious hymn to Christian love ;’ 
and here we find the key to the solution of the 
problem of our topic. 

If we have this Christian love we shall not ques- 
tion much about the work of others, even while for 
the love of Christ we seek to perfect ourselves in 
Christian service. We shall not interfere with 
others either by deed or criticising word, but the 
rather help them. We shall hold in reverence 
everything that pertains to the Church. Our pray- 
ers will be fervent for its peace, purity, and pros- 
perity, and our words, our money, and ourselves 
will be used toward the fulfilling of the great com- 
mission of the Church, to give the Gospel “to 
every creature.” 





1 For the week beginning April 20, 1890, 
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